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^6/*l PREFACE 



This volume is a collection of papers, written within 
tbe last three years, on questions relating to Man's Lia- 
bility to Sin, and his Capacity to Obey. Several of them 
were intended for distinct and separate publications, and 
not as a part of the present volume. These facts may 
account for some repetitions, which might otherwise 
have beoQ avoided* 

In examining the opinions of others, I should ha\w 
forborne to name sects or persons, could this have been 
done to advantage ; but as it could not, I have aimed to 
do as I would that others should do unto me. I have 
aimed to state their opinions fairly, — to examine them 
impartially, — to approve what appeared to me correct, — 
and to express with candor my dissent irom what ap- 
peared erroneous, — forbearing to impeach the character 
or the motives of any one from whom I have dissented. 
This, it is believed, vnll be the general mode of writing 
on controversial subjects, when the spirit of Christianity 
sbaH have its due influence. In view of the love and 
kindness of Christ towards his apostles, while he knew 
them to be in very great errors, and of the mercy of Gk)d 
towards us all, notwithstanding our innumerable mis- 
takes, who shall dare to judge, censure, and reproach his 
brother, on account of his supposed erroneous opinions ^ 
How forcible are the expostulations of Paul addressed to 
censorious brethren : — ^ Who art thou that judgest an- 
other man's servant ? — Why dost thou judge thy bro* 
tfaer? Of why dost thou set at nought thy brother? 
For we must all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ." Yes, we must all appear before Him who gwre 
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the "new commaDdment" — saying — "This is iny 
commandment, that ye love one another as I have loved 
yov^^ But with what face can I appear before him, if I 
am so destitute of love to my brethren, that I cannot ex- 
amine such of their opinions as appear to me erroneous, 
without aiming the dagger of calunmy against their 
characters? When ministers of the gospel, on account 
of difference of opinion, employ these moral daggers to 
wound or destroy a brother's reputation, they are perhaps 
often more guilty in the siglit of God than military men 
generally are when they employ guns and bayonets for 
the destruction of human life. It has been my prayer 
that, whatever may be my errors on doctrinal subjects, I 
may be saved from such errors of temper and practice. 

N. WORCESTER. 
Brighton, Aug. 1833. 
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LAST THOUGHTS. 



PART I. 

MAN'S LIABILITY TO SIN. 

CHAP. I. 

Pieliminary Observations. 

In the Bible God is represented to us as a just 
and merciful Sovereign, and a tender Father — as 
slow to anger, ready to forgive, and one who does 
good even to the evil and unthankful. In a word, 
"God is love." We may hence safely infer, that 
the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, when cor- 
rectly understood, will be found consistent with this 
benign character. 

In all our inquiries, however, it is proper that 
our minds should be deeply impressed with these 
truths, that ''God is greater than man," — that his 
government is of universal extent and unlimited 
duration, — and that the wisest of men are very 
liable to misjudge in regard to what it may be pro- 
per for Grod to do in governing the universe. Hu- 
mility and caution, therefore, ever become us, in 
our researches, and in judging of such facts and 

1 
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doctrines as have been sQpposed to be revealed in 
the scriptures. Still, as God condescends to reason 
with us as intelligent beings, and sometimes even 
appeals to our consciences, as to the equity of his 
conduct, it seems proper that we should employ our 
rational faculties in humble endeavors to ascertain 
what doctrines he has revealed, and the reasonable- 
ness of them. Two considerations occur to enforce 
this duty. 

1 . The doctrines of Scripture are motives for sub- 
mission and obedience to the diviqe will. It is 
hence desirable that we should understand these 
doctrines, that they may have a due influence on 
our minds. 

2. Since the Christian world has been divided 
into sects, the children of different sects have been 
taught different and even opposite doctrines. Many 
of them must of course have been educated in some 
serious errors of opinion; nor is it improbable that 
such has been the fact in every denomination. 
What then can be more obvious than that it is the 
duty of adult persons, carefully to inquire for them- 
selves, whether they have not received by tradition 
erroneous opinions for divine truths. To make 
such inquiries implies no disrespect to the Bible. 
On the contrary, true love to God s^nd the scriptures 
will dispose us so to do. To refuse to do it, from a 
respect to a traditionary creed, or its authors or 
abettors, is to prefer the words of man's wisdom to 
the oracles of God, or to degrade our own under- 
standing by a servile reliance on the dictates of 
others, who are fallible like ourselves. 

Such doctrines as seem to us to imply that God 
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is not SO benevolent as he has declared himself to 
be, may, in a special manner, demand a solemn in- 
quiry, whether they did not originate in misinter- 
pretations of the scripture. For while they appear 
to us to ascribe to God a vindictive or revengeful 
character, they can be of no force to excite in us 
the spirit of love and cheerful obedience. Their 
tendency must rather be to diminish or prevent that 
love which would otherwise flow from a pious and 
grateful heart. Besides, so far as God appears to 
our minds of a stem, unpitying or revengeful char- 
acter, we shall be in danger of forming a similar 
disposition. For it is hardly to be expected that any 
one will feel under obligations to cultivate in his 
own breast a more kind and forgiving spirit than 
that which he habitually ascribes to his Maker. 

From childhood I grew up with deep reverence 
for the scriptures, as the oracles of God, and as 
containing the words of eternal life. I was also 
taught to venerate the shorter Catechism of the- 
Westminster Assembly, as containing a correct view 
of the principal' doctrines of the gospel. For the 
greater, part of my. life two doctrines of the Cate- 
chism occasioned me much embarrassment, as often 
as I made them the subjects of serious reflection — 
because they appeared to me to ascribe to God 
such a character as is inconsistent with perfect be- 
nevolence. During that period, however, I was 
disposed to account for my embarrassment on the 
ground of my own imperfection — my want of a full 
view of the whole ground. But the more I reflected, 
the more I was embarrassed, till I sought relief by 
a laborious examination of the scriptures. Two 
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questions will suggest the grounds of my embar- 
rassment, and the doctrines of the Catechism from 
which the queries arose. 

1 . Admitting that our first parents did eat of for- 
bidden fruit, could it be on that account, consistent 
with the character of a merciful Father, for God to 
cause all our race to come into existence under 
''his wrath and curse," and with a nature wholly 
sinful ? 

2. Admitting that the Messiah so loved us as to 
sacrifice his life for our salvation, could it be con- 
sistent with forgiving love and mercy, that God 
should inflict on his Son the punishment due for our 
offences, that the penitent might be pardoned? 

Prior to entering on the work of the ministry I 
had relinquished several ideas which are contained 
in the Catechism, relating to the fall and the atone- 
ment, and had embraced the Hopkinsian views of 
these subjects. Still the embarrassing questions 
occurred. Nor can I doubt that these questions 
have been embarrassing to many others, as well asv 
to myself. 

The result of my inquiries relating to vicarious 
punishment, was published in the work entitled 
*' The Atoning Sacrifice, a Display of Love, not of 
Wrath." Scarcely had I completed that work, 
when my mind seemed to be in a special manner 
turned to the subject of the first of the two embar- 
rassing questions. For on this point I had not then 
obtained very satisfactory views. That mankind 
have been to a great extent a depraved race of 
bjeings was in my view too obvious to be denied. 
But that this depravity, or man's liability to sin. 
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should be ascribed to Good's diBpleasure, on account 
of Adam's offence, was to me a dreadful idea — one 
vhich I could not reconcile with either benignitj or 
justice. Yet in on^ form or another this seems to 
have been the popular belief for ages. The effect 
supposed to be produced by divine displeasure was 
ever shocking to my mind. ' And why 'should it not 
be so? What can be more shocking than the idea 
that God should, on account of the first sin of the 
first man, doom all his posterity to be born with a 
nature wholly sinful? Is this consistent with being 
*' slow to anger, long-suffering, and ready to par- 
don?'' Could such an act display the heart of a 
merciful Father? 

Though prior to engaging in the ministry I had 
discarded the doctrine that Adam's posterity *' sin^ 
ned in him and fell with him," and also the doctrine 
of imputation, I still retained the Hopkinsian idea 
of an '^ established connexion" between the sin of 
Adam and the first moral exercises of his posterity. 
My vfews at that period were very similar to those 
more recently published by Dr. Taylor and his New 
Haven associates. Subsequent inquiries, however, 
had in some respects modified my views of the con- 
sequences of Adam's sin, before I wrote the work 
on the Atoning Sacrifice. On inquiry I could find 
no proof of the supposed '' established connexion." 
But the universal liability of mankind to sin was too 
obvious to be questioned; and how to account for 
tiiis but by the displeasure of God, was still to me 
an insurmountable difficulty. With this difficulty 
on my mind I commenced a series of inquiries rela- 
iing to the Mources of human depravity, and the im- 
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portance of christian education. Month after month 
I examined the scriptures, and wrote on difTerent 
questions. On several points I obtained much sat- 
isfaction. Still, however, the question occurred, 
'' How could it be consistent with divine goodness that 
all the posterity of Adam should be subjected to 
such, a state of liability to sin as is witnessed in every 
quarter of the world?" 

With this question I was embarrassed till early in 
June, 1830. Then, while intensely pursuing the 
inquiry, with ardent desires for light, the following 
questions occurred with the suddenness of lightning : 
'^ Does not liabilitv to &in result from the kindness 
of God — the numerous favors which he' bestows 
upon us, and not from his displeasure ? And on due 
inquiry will not this be found to be the fact, as th<e 
Atoning Sacrifice was found to be a * display o€ 
love, not of wrath?'* 

These questions occurred in such a manner, 
and with what appeared to me such a divine light, 
that I could not but regard them as the suggestions 
of the Divine Spirit — the Comforter which was 
promised by Christ to teach tis all things, I had 
little time for reflection before a new, spacious and 
delightful field of contemplation and inquiry was 
opened to my view, which I have endeavored to 
portray in the following chapters. Immediately I 
took my pen to sketch the thoughts which had oc- 
curred, that nothing might be lost; and I wrote 
with such freedom and delight as I had seldom 
before experienced. I seemed to myself to have 
entered a new world of thought and reflection. At 
every advancing step, the character of God, like the 
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path ef the just, seemed to shine brighter and 
brighter; and the guilt and inexcusableness of sin 
was more and more manifest. 

My reading has been too limited for me to say, 
that other writers have not given a view of the sub- 
ject similar to the one which may be seen in the 
following pages. But if they have, I am confident 
that what they wrote was never read by me. Had 
such views been presented to my mind forty or even 
ten years ago, they would have saved me from much 
perplexity and intense study. But if the views 
obtained are the' truth, they are worth more than all 
the expense I have been at to obtain them. I must, 
however, gratefully acknowledge, that they seem to 
me rather as special favors from Heaven, than as 
the fruits of my own researches. Yet, when dis- 
covered, the theory appears so natural, the solution 
of the difficulty so plain, that I cannot but feel 
amazed that it did not occur to my mind many years 
ago. 

Soon after I commenced my recent inquiries on 
the sources of human depravity, I ascertained some 
facts which seemed to me important. One was this, 
that Paul was the only inspired writer who men- 
tioned the moral consequences of Adam's sin, or 
even intimated any ' connexion between his sin and 
the moral character of his posterity. Another was 
that, according to Paul's own account, the " many 
are made righteous by the obedience of Christ, "os 
the many were " made sinners" by the disobedience 
of Adam. How then are the many made righteous 
by the obedience of Christ? Surely it is not by 
deriving from him a righteous nature by ^* ordinary 
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generation;'' but by tbe moral influence of hia 
obedience, instructions, sufferings and example. 
The inference seems to be clear, that it was by a 
moral influence that the disobedience of Adam made 
many sinners. Other important facts which I sooi^ 
Qiieertained were these; that the Messiah never so 
much as alluded to the sin of Adam in any of bis 
discourses, nor even mentioned his name ; but on 
different occasions he spoke of '' little children" in 
a manner which seemed to me clearly inconsistent 
with the doctrine that they are born with a nature 
wholly sinful. Had such been Christ's, views of 
little children, would he have made them, in any 
reap^cty an example for his apostles? Or could he 
have said, '' of such is the kingdom of heaven?" 

The several facts to which I have alluded had 
much influence to excite further inquiries, and a 
hope of favorable results. I am, however, a fallible 
man; and it is not my wish that others should adopt 
my opinions, without careful examination, and a 
conviction of their truth. No declarations of mine^ 
no statement of facts and circumstances which I 
can make, will afford proof to others that my present 
views are correct. I ask only a candid and impar- 
tial hearing. 

Though nothing I can say can be of any proof 
of ^my infallibility in writing my present views, some 
things perhaps may be said, which, to candid minds, 
may be some proof that I have not been influenced 
by selflsh considerations in adopting my present 
opinions or in preparing this work for publication. 
Were it not for a strong belief that the views I have 
given of man's liability to sin, are both true and 
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important^ there surely are circumstances which 
would induce me to suppress what I have written. 

I am now old, and on the verge of death. I must 
therefore be hardened in iniquity to write any thing 
at this period of my life, which, in my own view of 
it, would in the least endanger the welfare of my 
posterity, or any portion of the human race. Be* 
sides, I have probably as much regard for my own 
character, as any Christian can safely possess, and 
as great a reluctance to being the object of public 
clamor and reproach. Yet I am well awate that 
some of the views I have expressed, are repugnant 
to the opinions which have long been popular; and 
I am not sure that they will be found accordant with 
the creed of any one sect of Christians. Unless, 
therefore, they should commend themselves to the 
minds of good people by their obvious accordance 
with the amiable character which God has given of 
himself, I must expect that the tongues and the pens 
of many persons will be employed, not merely to 
correct my supposed errors, but to blacken my 
character as an apostate from the truth. This in- 
deed is not a Christian mode of proceeding; but it 
has had the sanction of many scribes and pharisees, 
from the days of the Messiah's ministry to the pres- 
ent time. 

These things and others on the same side I have 
aimed to weigh in an even balance, and to allow 
them their due weight. But the things which I 
found in the opposite scale, were too heavy to be 
overbalanced by any personal or private considera- 
tions. There I find that I am not my own, but the 
Lord's; that it is my duty to love and serve him 
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with all my understanding and all my strength; that 
he has kindly spared me to old age — continued my 
mental faculties so that I have been able to pursue 
important inquiries; that he has given me a heart 
to search out my own errors, and to acknowledge 
them when fully convinced; that I have been allow- 
ed more leisure for these inquiries than can com- 
monly be found by ministers who have the care of 
parishes; that I have known by personal experience 
the embarrassment of mind which the popular views 
must occasion to men who allow themselves freely 
to reflect and inquire ; I believe that God has aided 
me by his spirit in the present inquiry, and the re- 
j3ult has afforded great relief and satisfaction to my 
own mind. On the whole I do not see how I could 
love God with all my understanding, or my neighbor 
as myself, should I suppress the fruits of my re- 
searches. For I verily believe that the views I have 
obtained are adapted to the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind. In such a case, what others may 
say or think of me, should be of small consideration. 
What I have written may for a time be the means 
of exciting the displeasure of many; yet I have 
consolation in the hope that the time approaches, 
when multitudes of Christians will rejoice in the 
belief that man's liability to sin, results not from 
divine displeasure, but from divine benignity; and 
I have no reason to fear that worse things will ever 
be said of me than were said of my Savior, " who 
made himself of no reputation" in the esteem of 
unbelieving Jews, by teaching doctrines and pre- 
cepts contrary to those which were then popular. 
If from regard to my own ^* reputation," I should 
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suppress what I verily believe is adapted to promote 
the object for which he laid down his life, I should 
surely fail of a due compliance with the apostle's 
exhortation, '^ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus." 

If from these preliminary remarks, any one should 
be led to suspect, that the object of the work is to 
exhibit mankind as really less guilty than they have 
been represented to be by the doctrine of total sin- 
fulness by nature, he will be disappointed, or he will 
fail to understand the ideas which I have aimed to 
express. For it is my belief that scarcely any doc- 
trine has had greater influence to bewilder the minds 
of mankind, by confounding things which are pro- 
perly distinct, than the one which asserts that men 
are " by naiure wholly sinful^ For in this case the 
phrase "by nature" is used to express what a per- 
son was by generation or birth, antecedent to any 
act of his own. I am well aware that mankind are 
capable of being so educated as to have a deep 
feeling on account of any real or supposed defect or 
deformity, whether bodily or mental, with which 
they were born, and which is supposed to have been 
caused by the sin of Adam, or the sin of their 
more immediate parents. But such defects or 
deformities are felt as calamitieSy not as crimes ; and 
he that is in the habit of accounting for his own 
voluntary transgressions by ascribing them to a 
sinful nature, with which he was cursed for Adam's 
sin, is, in my opinion, in the habit of palliating in 
some degree his own guilt, whether he is aware of 
the fact or not. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Sources of man's liabilitj to sin. 

The following is the language of Jehovah to a 
people, who were disposed to cast the blame of their 
transgressions on him. '* Yet the children of thy 
people say, The way of the Lord is not equal ; 
but as for them, their way is not equal." Ezek. 
xxxiii. 17. 

From this language of God to the Israelites, it is 
very obvious that his thoughts were not as their 
thoughts, on the subject of man's liability to sin. 
This liability had existence before the apostacy of 
Adam, and has been common to his posterity in 
every age, and in all parts of the world. A condi- 
tion so universal, and so deeply interesting to all, 
must probably have occasioned much perplexity to 
the minds of many good people, and been an occa- 
sion of murmuring to those who have been disposed 
to say, " The way of the Lord is not equal." 

To vindicate the ways of God to men, is the ob- 
ject of the present inquiry. The purpose is impor- 
tant and delightful ; but, in pursuing it, I shall need 
much of that wisdom which is from above. As men 
in all ages have come into existence by the agency 
and providence of God, his character, in one form 
or another, must have been involved and express- 
ed in their moral condition, their constant liability 
to sin. This universal liability must, I think, be 
ascribed either to his benignity in bestowing favors, 
or to his displeasure. 
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In regard to the posterity of Adam, it has long* 
been a common opinion among Christians, that lia- 
bility to sin is the effect of God's displeasure, on 
account of Adam's transgression; that on this ac- 
count all the offspring of Adam are brought into the 
world under God's ** wrath and curse," and with^ 
nature so corrupt and sinful, that they are '' free only 
to do evil." If this hypothesis were correct, on 
whom would fall the greater reproach, or the greater 
share of blame — on men, or their Maker ? 

God's sovereignty, or his right to do what he will 
with his own, has oflen been urged in this case, to 
vindicate the supposed divine conduct, — and urged 
too, in a manner shocking to the feelings of benev- 
olent and reflecting men. What would be thought 
of me at this day, should I attempt to account for 
man's liability to sin, on the following hypothesis: 
That when God breathed into Adam the breath of 
life, he communicated to him a nature wholly sin- 
M; and then established a law of providence that 
this wicked nature should be transmitted by gen- 
eration to all his posterity, as a constitutional 
property ? Who would think that this hypothesis 
might be fairly vindicated on the principle, that God 
has a right to do what he will with his own ? Would 
any one be able to see either justice or benevo- 
lence in looking at the character of God in such a 
mirror ? But what better than this hypothesis is the 
one which has long been popular in Christendom ? 

God was the former of our bodies and the father 
of our spirits, as truly as he was the creator of 
Adam and Eve. As we came into the world, we 
were his workmanship, and not our own. What 
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then can be the difference, as to the equity oF 
divine conduct towards us, whether Adam was first 
created with a sinful nature, and transmitted that 
nature to his offspring by divine decree, — or that 
he was at first free 'from sin, but on his transgres- 
sion, God so expressed his displeasure as to curse 
all his posterity with a sinful nature from their birth ? 
If the latter hypothesis can be vindicated, why not 
the former? If I was made a sinner prior to any 
act of my own, by deriving a sinful nature from 
Adam; what is the difference, as to me, or as to 
God's conduct towards me, whether Adam was 
originally created a sinner or not ? 

But what need is there of resorting to such a 
dreadfur hypothesis, to account for the fact, that 
Adam's posterity have all been liable to sin, when 
it is a certain and admitted fact, that it was so with 
Adam before his apostacy ? Had he not been liable 
to sin, he never would have transgressed. Hence 
it is clear, that the hypothesis of a derived sinful 
nature is not necessary to account for universal 
liability to sin. If we derived from Adam the same 
animal properties with which he was created, and 
which rendered him liable to sin, we of course 
must also be thus liable. 

No considerate person will venture to deny, that 
all the animal and intellectual properties which God 
bestowed on the first parents of our race, were 
favors, and the fruits of divine wisdom and be- 
nignity. Yet these favors exposed them to temp^ 
tation, and rendered them liable to sin. If then 
similar properties .have been bestowed as favors on 
their posterity; what can be more legitimate than 
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the inferences, that divine benionitt — not divine 
displeasure, has been the source of man's liabilitj 
to sin ; and that it is only by abusing the favors of 
God, that we transgress his commands? This is 
the hypothesis which I shall attempt to illustrate. 

In the formation of the human species, great fa- 
vors are bestowed, by which they are exposed to 
temptation, sin and suffering. 

What is more common than eyes to see, or the 
sense of seeing ? And how numerous are the temp* 
tations to which we are exposed by having good 
eyes? Millions of human transgressions are occa- 
sioned by the sight of the eyes.^ John, in enume- 
rating the occasions of being led astray, mentions 
"the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life." The violations of the seventh, 
eighth and tenth of the commandments, are com- 
monly occasioned by the sight of the eyes, and the 
desires thus excited. Yet who will deny that good 
eyes are a gk'eat favor; that by the us^ of them we 
derive innumerable pleasures; that they are neces- 
sary to usefulness as well as comfort ; and that to 
be bom blind is a great calamity ? 

Many persons perhaps will here say, that were it 
not that we possess a sinful nature, we should be 
in no danger of being led astray by the sight of the 
eyes. I once so- thought, and so reasoned. But 
reflection led me first to doubt the correctness of 
the opinion, and Anally produced a conviction that 
it is untrue. I readily admit, that when men have 
formed habits of sin — which are a kind of second 
nature, these render them still more liable to be en- 
snared by the sight of the eyes. But if men were 
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perfectly free from both a sinful nature and a sinful 
habit, they would be liable to temptation by possess- 
ing good eyes. It is not supposed that Eve had 
either a sinful nature or sinful habit prior to her first 
transgression. '' But when the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to 
the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof and did eat." 

This account is worthy of notice, whether it be 
an allegory or not. If it be regarded as an alle- 
gory, it clearly suggests the idea, that innocent or 
good persons may be led astray by the '* lust of .the 
eyes" — or by such desires as may be excited by 
beholding with the eyes pleasing or alluring objects. 
The man of good eyes sees many desirable objects ; 
some of these are not his, and are to him forbidden 
fruit. His integrity, therefore, is put to the test; 
and the temptation may be strong. In other cases 
it has doubtless happened, as with Eve — the lust 
of the eye so blinded the mind as to bring it into 
captivity. ** So when lust hath conceived, it bring- 
eth forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death." Perhaps we may say that there is 
no property of the nature we derived from Adam, 
our intellects excepted, which is more important 
than our eyes — and no one which has been more 
frequently the occasion of temptation and sin. But 
may we on the latter account call in question the 
goodness of God, in forming us with eyes to see? 
Or may we ascribe to our eyes a sinful nature/ 

Not only the sense of seeing, but hearing, feeling, 
tasting and smelling, are all properties of our na- 
ture, very important to us — conducive to both 
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c<»nfbrt and usefulness; and yet each of them may 
have often been the occasion of temptation, sin and 
sofiering. These ideas might be illustrated at great 
length, were it necessary. But who will say that 
any of these senses are of a sinful nature? 

What has been said of the senses, may be said 
of the various appetites, passions and propensities 
of our animal nature. I say our animal nature, he* 
cause these properties are as common to various 
tribes of animals as they are to the human race. 
They are in themselves good — are favors bestowed 
by our Creator; and yet all of them may prove oc- 
casions of temptation and sin. Had Eve possessed 
no eyes^ and no appetite or ta^te, we probably should 
never have heard of her being tempted to eat the 
forbidden fruit. ^^ . 

Suppose it possible that a human being should 
be born and grow up without either of the five sen- 
ses; would it be possible for him to be tempted to 
violate any command of the decalogue? I think 
not; and in proportion as men are destitute of these 
senses they are incapacitaied for usefulness — ex- 
cluded from the common enjoyments of life, and 
freed ftom liability to temptation. 

Men are ''tempted, when they are drawn away 
by their own lusts and enticed." These lusts or 
desires spring from the animal propensities of our 
nature. If then, it be a fact that in proportion as 
men are deficient in respect tp the senses and other 
animal, propensities, they are exempted from liability 
to temptation, is it not easy to account for liability 
to sin without the hypothesis of a «inful nature in- 
flicted by divine displeasure? And is it not demon- 

2 
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strable that our liability to temptation results from 
the kindness of God in bestowing favors on. the in- 
dividuals of our race? 

Not only do the animal senses and appetites ren- 
der men liable to temptation ; but such is the fact 
in regard to their extei;nal figure, bodily strength, 
powers of speech, and mental faculties. Which of 
these has not often excited pride or enyy, boastful 
exultations, or reproachful animadversions, discon- 
tent, murmuring against providence,- and conten- 
tions among men? The toqgne, that noble gift of 
God, has often exposed men to temptations; — -and 
has been the occasion of some of the most horri- 
ble crimes and dreadful calamities which have ever 
been witnessed in our world. 

It seems not to have been duly considered, if it 
has been understood, that there is no favor which 
God bestows on men in this life, which may not be 
abused, and expose- men to temptation and sin. 
From God's kindness to the posterity of Adam in 
respect to their formation, I may proceed to remark, 
, that the external favors of every class, which God 
bestows upon us, expose us to temptation and sin. 
This may be illustrated in a (ew particulars. 

Suppose that by a remarkable occurrence of pro- 
vidence a good man becomes possessed of a million 
of dollars. We should all say, that this man has 
been highly favored of Gx>d.^ He can now pro- 
vide amply for his own family, relieve many who 
are suffering, and do much to advance benevolent 
objects. But this great favor has exposed the good 
man to temptations, sins and sufferings, to which 
he would not have been liable in less affluent cir- 
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cumstances; and unless he should be much on his 
guard, the kindness of God may be to hkn the oc- 
casion of ruin. He is exposed to become elated 
with pride, in view of his wealth ; to set his heart 
upon it, and become forgetful of God and his own 
soul. He is also exposed to suffer by the envy of 
others — and by undue solicitude, lest he should 
lose his property,. He may lose it, . and become 
reduced to poverty; then how sad must be his dis- 
appointment and affliction. 

Another good man may be blessed with an amia- 
ble wife, and a lovely family of children. These 
are inestimable blessings. But by these favors the 
man is exposed to temptations, trials and great suf- 
ferings. By these favors he is exposed to set his 
affections on the gifls, more than, on the giver; to 
make them his idols, instead of loving them in the 
Lord, and regarding them as streams, to excite his 
gratitude to the Father of mercies. Besides, in 
proportion .as his family are dear to him, he is ex- 
posed to great trials and severe affliction. He 
will naturally feel a solicitude lest his children 
should do something offensive to God, and re- 
proachful to themselves — lest they should become 
ensnared by worldly allurements, their own lusts, 
or vicious companions. They are also liable to 
casualties, to sickness, pain, and death. This he 
daily feels with a tender concern ; and by sympathy 
he shares in all the afflictions which any of his 
family endure, when known to him. Their distress- 
es pierce his soul ; and if any of them are called 
by death, how hard to part with objects so dear! 
They, may all be removed from him by death, and 
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leave him a solitary mourner. How distressing 
such a bereavement! and what danger would there 
be of his being tempted to complain and say — 
" All these things are against me!" How evident 
it is, that such favors expose men to sin and to 
suffering! 

. Benevolus has been blessed with a son of re- 
markable talents, and of a pious and amiable dispo- 
sition. The father resolves to give this son the best 
advantages for a learned education, that he may be 
prepared for extensive usefulness. At a proper 
age the son is sent to an academy, and then to the 
best college in the country; and no expense is 
spared to render him a blessing to the world. This 
son is highly favored by the kindness of God, and 
the kindness of his father. But it is easy to see 
that the favors thus bestowed on the son, have ex- 
posed him to great temptations. The very steps 
which his father has adopted for his benefit, may 
prove his ruin, unless he shall be careful to resist 
the temptations, to which he has been exposed by 
the father's kindness. For they are temptations, 
at least many of them, to which he #ould not ha.ve 
been exposed, had it not been for the benevolent 
desire of his father, to make him a man of great 
learning and extensive usefulness. His distinguish- 
ed talents and advantages may prove to hhn the oc- 
casion of pride, arrogance, vainglorying, forget- 
fulness of God and religion, and contempt for his 
inferiors. His new situation exposes him to vicious 
company, by which he is liable to be ensnared and 
undone. Should he fail to watch and pray, — should 
he yield to the temptation to which he may be ex- 
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posed by his father's kindness, what was intended 
•for his good may prove the occasion of his ruin. 
The same might be said, had he, on entering his 
present career, been as pure as Adam was before 
his fall. 

This last example shows how the favors which 
an earthly parent bestows on his children expose 
them to temptation. It is so in respect to the fa- 
vors bestowed by God. Indeed the favors bestowed 
by earthly parents are also favors from the hand of 
God. 

I may further ask, what is there of divine bene- 
fits to men in the present state, which has not been 
the occasion of temptation and liability to sin ? The 
law came by Moses; but grace and truth by Jesus 
Christ." These, surely, are favors of a high or- 
der, and were designed not only for the temporal 
but the spiritual and everlasting good of mankind. 
Yet what pian of reflection will deny that these 
revelations of the divine will and mercy, have ex- 
posed men to many temptations, and been the 
occasion of innumerable transgressions? The 
heavenly mission, miracles and ministry of the 
Messiah, proved to the Jews an occasion of temp- 
tation, and of sins of the deepest die. And does 
not the gospel, even to this day, expose multitudes 
of people to temptation and sin? 

Let it be observed that these temptations are not 
limited to men who, like the unbelieving Jews, re- 
ject the. Messiah as an impostor, and his gospel a^ 
a foble. By the same gospel believers, even good 
men, are exposed to temptati(Hi. For they da not 
and Qaanot think alike, as to the meaning of all th^ 
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passages of scripture-^ — not even of all the wordtf 
"uttered by our Lord himself. Hence, one is tempt-* 
ed to. suspect the uprightness of another ^ and to 
impute his supposed error to wickedness of heart; 
and the other may be tempted to retaliate the wrong, 
and render evil for evil. Hence comes contention, 
clamor, reviling, persecution and frequent hostili- 
ties between men of diffetent sects. Now this se- 
ries of evils might have been prevented, had God 
withheld from us the inestimable favor of that gospel 
which brings life and immortality to light. Shall 
we hence complain of God's conduct in sending his 
Son, and in causing us to possess the written reve- 
lations? If not, what occasion have we to suppose 
that our liability to sin is the effect of divine dis- 
pleasure? 

We came into existence as the work of God's 
hands, " fearfully and wonderfully made," furnished 
with properties and faculties adapted to usefulness 
and comfort. From the moment of our birth we 
are the objects of God's protecting, sustaining, fa- 
therly care and kindness. These we experience in 
every favor we receive, in every comfort we enjoy, 
and in every breath we draw. Beside the liberal 
provisions he makes for our bodies, he provides 
means for the developement and improvement of 
our minds — gives his precepts to direct us in the 
path of life, and his gospel to assure us of his rea- 
diness to pardon all our offences, and to make us 
heirs of immortal life, if we forsake the ways of sin, 
become the followers of his Son ahd walk as he 
walked. Now can it be reasonable in us, to suffer 
all this display of divine benignity towards us-, to be 
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eclipsed by a belief, that with the noble faculties 
and properties of our nature God incorporated a 
constitutional and dominant property — a nature 
wholly sinful, and so brought us into the world 
under his "wrath and curse ?" Who will dare know- 
ingly to ascribe such inconsistency to our Heavenly 
Father? 



CHAP. III. 

» 

The preceding hypothesis enforced. ^ > 

From what has already been exhibited, it seems 
to me very clear, that God has dealt kindly with 
the descendants of Adam, notwithstanding his 
offence; that instead of bringing us into the world 
cursed with a nature wholly ^nful, we were formed 
with just such properties as Adam possessed, and 
which exposed him to temptation; that these pro- 
perties, far from being in their nature sinful, are 
like the other warks of God — " very good;" that 
they were at first bestowed on . Adam, and since 
on his posterity, not as marks of divine anger, but 
as expressions of the loving-kindness of the Lord; 
and designed to promote the comfort and useful- 
ness of our race.. So necessary are these proper- 
ties to us in the present lif6, that to be without them 
would be a great calamity. Some individuals are 
bom destitute of one or more of the properties 
which expose us to temptation; — others are, by 
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casualties or diseases, deprived of one or more of 
them after liaving possessed them for months or 
years; yet, in all such cases, the privation or loss 
is deemed a natural evil. It is, however, a truth, 
that these animal properties, though bestowed 
in love, rendered Adam liable to temptation and 
sin; and the same is true in regard to his posterity, 
in every age. But shall our eye be evil because 
our Maker is good ? Shall we complain of our lia- 
bility to sin, and excuse transgression, while this 
liability results not from God^s displeasure towards 
us, but from his benignity ? 

Before we indulge ourselves any more in such 
complaints and excuses, let us seriously inquire 
which of the known properties of human nature, as 
we came into the world, could be spared without 
injury to our comfort or usefulness. If no such 
property can be discovered, let us be humble- for 
our offences; and praise the Lord for those ex- 
pression^ of his goodness by which we were made 
human beings, moral agents, and liable to tempta- 
tion. Let us be careful to render according to these 
benefits; and whether we eat or drink, do all to 
the glory of God. 

After long inquiry and solemn reflection, I may 
say with truth, that I have discovered no satisfac- 
tory proof, that a single property of my nature was 
evil as I came from the forming hand of God. I 
have found no ground on which I might complain 
of the hand that formed me; but much cause for 
gratitude and praise. I have indeed found cause 
deeply to lament, that I have so oflen yielded to 
the temptations to which I have been exposed, not 
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bj tbe displeasure of God, but by the exuberance 
of his goodness to me tmd to others. He might 
have rendered me less liable to temptation had he 
seen fit to deny me some of the common properties 
of human nature, and by forming me an idiot he 
might have rendered me incapable of sin. But in 
proportion as liability to temptation had been thus 
diminished, so must have been my capacity for en- 
jojrment and usefulness. . 

'' Be not deceived ; evil communications corrupt 
good manners. " Such is the language of Paul; 
and with equal truth, he might have said, *' Evil 
communications corrupt good'' minds. The good or 
innocent mind of £lve is represented as having been 
corrupted by one who is denominated the serpent. 
The pure mind of Adam w^s soon after corrupted 
by the evil communications of his wife. If such 
were the facts relating to our first parents — if they 
were thus liable to be led astray ; how certainly 
may the minds of c(>ildren be easily corrupted by 
the evil communications of parents and others, 
whoih they love, and in whom they place confi- 
dence! Children not only possess such. animal pro- 
perties as exposed our first parents to be tempted, 
but they are commonly, perhaps a hundred-fold, 
more exposed than were Adam and Eve to the cor- 
rupting influence of evil communications and evil 
examples. What possible need then can there be 
to cesort to the shocking hypothesis of a nature 
wholly sinful, caused by divine displeasure ? It surely 
is not necessary to account for all that is known of 
human depravity; and what mind that is not bewil- 
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dered bj prejudice can refrain from shuddering at 
the thought of ascribing such conduct to God ? 

The theory which supposes that man's liability 
to sin«results not from the displeasure but the good-* 
ness of God, seems to accord with the admonitory 
language ojT James — " Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man; 
but every man is tempted when he is drawn away 
with his own lust and enticed." James i. 13, 14. 

Could this apostle have supposed it less reproach- 
ful to God for a man to say when he is tempted — 
''My Maker brought me into the world under his 
'wrath and curse' for Adam's sin, and with a 
nature wholly sinful," than to say " I am tempted of 
God?" If I ought to be careful not to say — " I 
am tempted of God," much more should I forbear 
to ascribe my own transgressions to a sinful nature 
inflicted on me by divine anger. 

In view of the proposed theory let us look at the 
solemn appeals of God by his prophets to the con- 
sciences of the posterity of Jacob. '* O house of 
Israel, is not my way equal ? Are not your ways 
unequal?" Ezek. xviii. 25. '* And now, O inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge I pray 
you between me and my vineyard; what could have 
been done more for my vineyard that I have not 
done in it ? Wherefore,, when I looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes?" 
Isa. V. 3. -4. 

If our liability to sin results from the favors which 
God has bestowed on us, and our sinfulness consists 
in abuse of his kindness; there is great pertinency 
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and force in these appeals to conscience. But what 
pertinency or force could there be in them, if our * 
liability to sin were the effect of God's displeasure? 
Let it now be supposed that the two prophets who 
uttered these appeals in the name of the Lord, had 
been in the habit of teaching the Israelites that &uch 
was the Divine anger on account of Adam's sin, 
that all his posterity had been born with natures 
wholly sinful; would it not have been very just, a8> 
well as natural, for the people to have replied to the 
appeals in language like the following — " You have 
now come to us with solemn appeals to our con- 
sciences respecting the equity and kindness of our 
God towards us, and our ungrateful condiiqt towards 
him. But you will please to remember what you 
have so oflen told us about the curse of an evil 
nature with which we came into the world ; and how 
impossible it is for a corrupt tree to bring foith good 
fruit. Is it then 'equal' for God to blame a tree 
for bringing forth fruit according to the nature which 
he gave it by an act of his displeasure ? Are not 
the grapes which we have brought forth, of the 
nature of the vine as it came from his forming hand ? 
How coiild God * look' for any other than ^wild 
grapes' from such an evil nature as he gave us? 
Can it be reasonably expected of us, that we shall 
turn from our evil ways^ while every faculty we pos- 
sess is under the control of that evil nature with which 
we were cursed for Adam^s sin ? But the appeals 
which God has now made to us seem to imply a 
very different doctrine, and that our condition by 
nature was not such as you formerly represented it 
to be ; that instead of being cursed with a wicked 
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nature for Adam's sin, God has dealt very Jsindly 
» by us, and shown us such favors as render our dis- 
obedience without excuse. In the light of these 
appeals we can clearly perceive that sin is an evil 
and bitter thing, and black with ingratitude — and 
that we are indeed sinners. For where much is given 
much may justly be required; and by the abuse of 
great favors much guilt must be incurred." What 
could the prophets have answered to such a speech, 
had they been in the habit of teaching the popular 
doctrine of our day? 

The views which men habitually entertain, in re- 
gard to the source of their liability to sin, must 
naturally have a powerful effect in estimating their 
own guilt. The more perfect and clear our views 
are of God's benevolence ' towards us, the more 
odious and inexcusable our sins must appear. 

Suppose two sons have been for several years in 
the habit of disobedience to a kind father. At length 
they are both alarmed by a fear that they shall be 
disinherited. The older of them has been imbued 
with a firm belief that his disposition to profligacy- 
was caused by an act of his father's displeasure 
whiles he was an infant — displeasure not for any 
thing he had done, but on account of the offence of 
another. The younger son is convinced that his 
liability to go astray was occasioned by his father's 
kindness and lenity towards him — the many favors 
which he had conferred; and that all his acts of 
disobedience were deeply stained with ingratitude, 
being an abuse of parental favors. Is it not certain 
that the first of these sons will excuse, in a great 
degree, his own transgressions, by casting the 
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blame oii the supposed act of his father's anger? 
And will not the younger have a more deep and 
afiecting sense of his own guilt, in proportion as he 
sees and feels that he is without excuse, in all his 
abuse of his father's loving kindness ? To these 
questions every conscience must give an affirm- 
ative answer. 

If then, we regard our liability to sin as the effect 
of God's displeasure, on account of Adam's offence, 
our sinfulness will of course be regarded as a kind 
of physical and hereditary calamity. But if we re- 
gard our liability to sin as having resulted from the 
favors of God to us, — and our sinfulness as con- 
sisting in a voluntary abuse of these favors; sin will 
then appear inexcusable ingratitude. Which hy- 
pothesis then has the greater tendency to excite 
love to God, and humble contrition for our offences? 
This question is fearlessly submitted to the con- 
science of every intelligent and impartial Christian. 

As God has revealed himself to men not merely 
as a sovereign, but as a Father, more tender than 
any earthly parent, it may be useful to inquire 
whether the popular hypothesis does not impute to 
God a disposition which would be in a high degree 
odious in any parent on earth. Though it is a com- 
mon thing, it surely should be deemed odious^ for 
a father to lead his children into the paths of vice 
by his own example. But we may imagine some- 
thing more horrible than this. Let it be imagined 
that a father has power to punish the first offence 
of his son« by causing all the posterity of that son 
to be bom with a nature wholly inclined to evfl: 
What must be the heart of a father, who could thus 
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avenge the transgression of a child ? Can we con- 
ceive of any thing more repugnant to the feelings 
of benevolence ? What good motive could influence 
to such an act ? A good being must have a good 
motive for inflicting punishment, as well as in 
bestowing favors. To manifest a just abhorrence of 
transgression — to deter others from crime, and to 
reform the offender, may be motives for just punish- 
ment. But how can just abhorrence of sin be ex- 
pressed, in causing 'the posterity of an offender to 
be born with a sinful nature ? Who is to be deterred 
from sin by an act which renders a whole race of 
intelligent beings sinners, prior to any act of their 
own? And has a punishment, which so violates 
every principle of benevolence, any tendency to 
reform the transgressor? These questions need 
only to be proposed. The benevolent mind will 
answer them readily, without a prompter. 

No other principle of divine government is more 
clearly revealed than this — that the requirements 
of God are according to the favors he confers on 
each individual. All he requires of each is a right 
improvement of favors received. ** Unto whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall be much required." 
Where less is given the less is required ; and where 
nothing is given, nothing is required. In whatever 
manner a person is deprived of talents or favors 
which he once possessed — whether by his own act, 
the act of a fellow creature, or the act of God, his 
obligations cease with the discontinuance of the 
favor. If by his own wickedness a man destroys 
for a time his reason, he is liable to be punished for 
that act of wickedness; but he is not required to 
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exercise reason during die time that the faculty is 
suspended. If by the misconduct, of a parent a 
child is born an idiot, or is afler its birth made an 
idiot, he is under no obligation to act as a rational 
being. To love God with all the understanding and 
all the strength, is all that is required of any one. 
The blind are not required to see, nor the deaf to 
hear; nor is the man who is destitute of hands re- 
quired to do all that would have been his duty, had 
he not been subjected to this privation. 

We may hence infer, that if it be a truth that on 
account of Adam's sin, his posterity are born with 
an evil or sinful nature, by which they are rendered 
incapable of knowing or 0f doing the will of God; 
they are of course excusable in propoition to the 
extent of the disability or privation. If in the way 
supposed in the popular theory, men have now but 
half the understanding or the ability to perform the 
will of God, which they would have possessed had 
it not been for Adam's offence; the remaining half 
is all they are required to improve — all that 
they can abuse, and all for which they are account- 
able. But if it be, as has been asserted, that God 
has so subjected our race to *' his wrath and curse" 
that they suffer "the corruption of their whole 
nature, whereby they are utterly indisposed, disabled 
and made opposite to all that is spiritually good, 
and wholly inclined to evil and that continually,"* 
it seems to be a clear case, that they are as wholly 
excusable in respect to doing the will of God, a» 
they could have been had they all been born idiots. 
For this is strictly a constitviional defect or *Vdisa-> 

* Larger Catechism of the Westminster Assembly. 
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bility;" and such a " disability *' is ever a constitu- 
tional excuse, so far as the '' disability" extends, be 

it greater or less. If the " disability" be perfect or 

entire, the excuse is of the same extent. 

I verily believe that this doctrine of " disability," 
resulting from Adam's sin, or God's displeasure^ to 
be false; but whether true or false, he who believes 
it to be true, must naturally, if not necessarily, re- 
gard it as an excuse for his transgressions. He 
may indeed feel much affected with his wretched 
condition, and be deeply concerned about the con- 
sequences: but just so far as he accounts fpr that 
condition by the sin of Adam, or by God's displea-^ 
sure, he will regard his case as calamitous, and not 
as criminal. 

The language of God to the posterity of Jacob 
was not this — " O Israel, thou" wast destroyed by 
Adam's apostacy. Nor was it this. Thou wast 
destroyed by my displeasure on account of Adam's 
transgression. But this was his language. ** O 
Israel, thou ha^t destroyed thyself; but in me is thy 
help." The same language he might address with 
propriety to every impenitent sinner, with no other 
change than that of the name. It is one thing for 
a person to feel and confess that he has b^.en de- 
stroyed by the act of another person or being; but 
a very different thing to feel and confess that he has 
destroyed himself. The former he may feel and 
confess as a great calamity; the latter he may justly 
feel and confess as a crim^e. 

There is perhaps no other dictate of reason or 
conscience more common to intelligent men of all 
countries than this, — that natural, hereditary or 
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constitutional defects or disabilities render men ob- 
jects of pity, but not of blame. The biographer of 
the late Dr. Payson has two remarks which are 
directly in point. They are the following: ** Ner- 
vous irritability and consequent depression was an 
ingredient in Dr. Payson 's nature." This is one 
remark; the following has reference to the fact 
here asserted-^" To censure a man for constitu- 
tional infirmity is as unjust and inhuman, as to cen- 
sure him for bodily deformity, which he had no 
hand in producing." Memoirs, p. 428. 

I admit the correctness of the sentiment here ex- 
pressed; but it is perhaps applicable to an extent 
which the writer hardly suspected. For on the 
same principle that it would be " unjust and inhu- 
man" to censure Dr. Payson for his " nervous 
irritability and consequent depression," it must be 
onjust and inhuman to censure mankind for any 
" ingredient" in their " nature"-— any ** infirmity," 
defect, or disability, which is to them ''constitu- 
tional," or, " which they had no agency in pro- 
ducing." This seems to be a plain dictate of com- 
mon sense. May we not then safely infer one or 
other of the following things ? Either first — That 
Christians have been under a great mistake, in sup- 
posing that the . posterity of Adam are born with a 
nature wholly sinful: — Or second — That thi» he- 
reditary evil is a species of sinfiilness, which it 
would be '' unjust and inhuman" to '' censure" in 
any of our race. 

Besides, if the " nervous irritability and conse- 
quent depression" which was an ''ingredient in 
Dr. Payson 's nature," will excuse words or actions 
3 
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which would otherwise have been censurable; is it 
not obvious that the supposition of a constitutiotial 
''sinful nature/' will of course be regarded as 
some excuse for such words or actions as ar^ Blip- 
posed to proceed from that evil source? That it 
should be otherwise in the view of those Who adopt 
the hypothesis, seems to me impossible; and in 
making this remark, I speak from experience^ as 
. well as from observation. 



CHAP. IV. 

Necessary cautions and illustrations. 

In the last chapter, I approved the sentiment, thai 
'* to censure a man for constitutional infirmity is 
unjust and inhuman." ''^ Nervous irritability* and 
consequent depression" were the infirmities then 
under consideration. Some caution seems to be 
necessary in applying the sentiment.. For '' ner^* 
vous irritability" is not an uncommon disease; nor 
is it confined to good men, nor to men of studious 
snd sedentary habits. Vicious men are liable to 
the disease, and it may often occur as the effect of 
dissipation. The disease is not in itself stnfti, 
whether constitutionid or not. But when it is pro^ 
duced by vicious indulgences, we are not to excuse 
the ctmsei of the disease, because the effect is not in 
itself sinfiil. Besides, there is in many healthy peri* 
SOBS a Gonstitntioiial irritability of temper. Though 
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tWir constittttional property, by which some men 
afd much more liable to be irritated than others, 
i^ hot in itself sinful, — yet it exposes men to 
t'etDptation and sin, as frequently, perhaps, as any 
property of our animal nature. The more of it that 
any one possesses, the more occasion he has to 
iv^alcfa and pray, lest he be overcome by temptation. 
In applying the sentiment of Dr. Payson's biogra- 
pher, we should be careful not to impute to dii^ease 
our own criminal neglects to obtain a due govern- 
ment of our appetites and passions; When disease 
fenders self-government to us impossible, or so far 
as such is the fact, we may be excusable, but no 
farther. 

Having Suggested these cautions, I may noifi 
ask, what has ever been seen in little children, 
prior to moral agency, which has been so commonly" 
regarded as a proof that they are all born with a 
nature wholly sinful, as the evidence which they 
give of possessing an irritable and resentful tem- 
per? Others may still ask, On, what other prin- 
ciple can such a temper be accounted for ? 

There may be various causes assigned of irrita^ 
bility in little children, without resorting to the 
hypothesis of a derived sinful nature. Much of it 
may be ascribed to disease; and nothing perhaps 
is more sure to render persons irritable than hun- 
ger. Yet neither disease nor hunger is of a sinful 
nature. It will, however, be said, that children 
might possess an irritable passion, or they would 
not be liable to be excited by such causes; and 
what is the irritable passion but a sinful nature ? I 
ansin^er, it is strictly an anitoid piusssoii, and as com** 
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men to the young of other animals, as to little child- 
ren of our race. If we may call it a sinful nature 
in the latter cases, why not in the former ? Until 
children are endued with moral light, their appe- 
tites and passions have no relation to a moral law, 
and can be neither sinful nor holy. But when they 
become acquainted with moral right and wrong, 
they are required to subject their animal proper- 
ties to the rule of right. However, even then, 
they are npt required to extirpate any constitutional 
property with which they were endued by their 
Maker. To govern these properties, in subser- 
viency to the will of God, is all that is required. 

I may further ask, what known property of hu- 
man nature is more commonly referred to by Chris- 
tians, when they speak of the remains of their un- 
subdued sinful nature, than their irritable passions 
or tempers? Or what do they find in themselves 
that seems more to them like an hereditary evil na- 
ture, than what they expeiience of irritable feelings 
under trials and provocations ? In the same figura- 
tive sense that James speaks of the tongue, we may 
apply his language to the irritable passion, and 
say — ** It is a fire, a world of iniquity — an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison." I may say with truth, 
that I have never found or felt any thing else of 
my constitutional properties, which has seemed to 
me more like a constitutional evil nature than my 
irritable passion — nothing which has more fre- 
quently led me astray, or occasioned me more 
heartfelt grief and concern. Yet, when I seriously 
reflect on the fact, that it was God who formed my 
constitution — with such properties as render me 
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liable to irritation — my blame does not appear to 
me to consist in possessing such animal properties, 
any more than in possessing that ** unruly evil" 
the tongue. In regard to both, my blame consists 
in not duly governing them, or in suffering them to 
violate the law of love. The existence of an irrita- 
ble passion in the constitution which God gave me, 
is a proof to my mind that he deemed it important, 
that he meant it for good, and that it must be my 
own fault if I do not attain to higher degrees of 
virtue than I could have done without that animal 
projierty. Under what circumstances do virtuous 
affections shine to better advantage than when per- 
sons, whose tempers are naturally quick andirdtable, 
evince such self-control, and such love to God and 
man, as to imitate the Savior on the cross, in sup- 
pressing resentful feelings under insults — in the 
display of a forgiving spirit towards enemies, and a 
disposition to overcome evil with good? With no 
attainments short of this should any Christian rest 
satisfied. '* He that hath no rule over his own 
spirit is like a city, broken down and without walls." 
But " He that ruleth his own spirit, is better than 
he that taketh a city." 

That the Messiah, while on earth, possessed 
those properties of human nature which render us 
liable to irritation, may be inferred from the fact, 
that *' he was in all points tempted like ^s we are." 
The additional clause, ^' and yet vnthotd sin," is a 
proof of the opinion, that no constitutional property 
of our nature is in itself sinful. Had not the Mes- 
siah possessed such properties of human nature as 
expose us to .temptation, he could not '* in all 
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points" have been "tempted like as we ve;" and 
had any of these properties been in themselves sinr 
ful, h^ could not have been " without sin.** 



DHAP. V. 

The origin of Huxnan Selfishness^ 

By selfishness I do. not mean that proper love of* 
Belf, which is implied in the precept, " thou shall 
love thy neighbor as thyself;'^ but that base passion 
or affection by which a person regards himself as 
the chief object of esteem, and is led to violate the 
laws of God and the rights of others, in seeking 
objects for personal aggrandizement, or self-gratifi- 
cation. By the term selfishness I mean to embrace 
all that is known of what has been called a sinful 
nature in man. The question is, how or when does 
selfishness originate in the individuals of Adam's 
offspring? Is it an evil inflicted by divine displea- 
sure on all from their birth, on account of Adam's 
transgression ? Or is it a constitutional and hered- 
itary evil, the natural effect of Adam's apostacy? 
Or is it an evil formed in moral agents by a volun-* 
tary abuse of divine favors? 

Three hypotheses have now been suggested. The 
first is the more popular and prevalent. But as it 
ascribes to God a character too vindictive to be 
contemplated, and as I have already said much to, 
e;cpose it, I shall not enlarge upon it in this place. 
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The aeoond hjpotbeaift aeetna to me to be unaih- 
thomed by aoy pasMge of scripture, any dictate «f 
pbihMophy , or any analogy luiowa to men. Besides, 
if selfishness be a constitutional defect or deformity, 
I can see nothing in it of moral evil, any more than 
in idiocy, or any other defect which the subject had 
no band m producing. If it be said that it is not in 
itself sinful, but only something which renders mm* 
kind liable to sin, the hypothesis appears perleetlji 
unnecessary ; for man's liability to sin may be clearly 
accounted for on other grounds. 

In regard to the third hypothesis, I shall freely 
admit that our knowledge of human nature is 9^ 
imperfect, that it may be difficult to give asatisfkc-** 
tory account of the manner in which selfishness 
originates^ and acquires such fearful ascendancy as 
we too commonly witness. Yet I am not without 
hope that I may at least suggest such hints as may 
lead others to a more peifect elucidation of the 
subject. 

Liet it now be asked, when and how did selfish- 
ness originate in our first parents? It is not sup^ 
posed that it was in them an hereditary evil, derived 
from ancestors ; yet if it did . occur in them^ there 
must of course have been a time and some occasion 
of its occurrence. Whether the account of the fall 
in the book of Genesis be understood literally or 
allegorically, the principal instructions may be the 
same. I shall suggest some thoughts on the hypoth* 
esis of a literal construction. Let it then be sup*- 
posed that prior to their offence, Adam and £ve had 
lived long enoogh to become habituated to pleasure 
in beholding the beauties of nature, and in eatii^ 



' 
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of Ute various fruits of the garden. What they had 
thus innocently experienced might predispose their 
minds to behold, not only with delight but strong 
desires, the fruit which hung before their eyes on 
the prohibited tree. Thus far they might proceed 
without sin, and free from selfishness. Then they 
might be "tempted like as we are" by being " drawn 
away by their own lust and enticed." Such indeed 
seems to have been the fact. For " when the wo- 
man saw that the tree was gooci for food, and pleasant 
to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave 
to her husband, and he did eat." 

To be tempted, implied no sin, nor sinful nature. 
But a voluntary compliance did imply selfishness; 
and thus it appears that selfishness originated in 
the first of our race. But who can suppose that 
this selfish act, or the qualities of it, became so 
incorporated with the original constitution of these 
sinners, as to be transmitted by generation? Such 
an hypothesis seems to me as unphilosophical as it 
would be to suppose, that had they, in reaching for 
the fruit, put out their eyes, all their posterity would 
have been born blind. 

In respect to the posterity of Adam, it i%to be 
observed, that they have all come into the world in 
an infant state, destitute of knowledge, or one idea 
of duty or sin. For some time subsequent to their 
birth, nothing is apparent in them but animal pro- 
perties. At two months old they have less know- 
ledge, skill and activity to help themselves, than 
chickens have the next day after leaving their egg- 
shells. Until they acquire such knowledge as 
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constitutes them moral agents, they are no more 
accountahle for their actions than kids or lambs 
of the same age. During this period, they become 
habituated to indulgence and self-gratification, in 
regard to their animal appetites, and too oflen they 
are pampered much to their injury. They see many 
things which gratify their appetites, and others which 
allure by their beauty. When, therefore, they arrive 
at some knowledge of right and wrong, they arQ of 
course exposed to temptation. For they learn that 
restraints are now to be laid on the appetites and 
passions, which till then had been freely indulged; 
that it will be wrong any more to take what belongs 
to others, without leave; and wicked to practise 
falsehood and deception to obtain what they wish, 
or to excuse what they have done amiss. Their 
appetites may still crave what is now to them for- , 
bidden fruit; and temptation is unavoidable. If 
while in this state their minds should be so impress- 
ed by the affectionate entreaties and admonitions 
of their parents, as shall occasion them to resolve to 
resist the temptation; their volitions so to do are 
virtuous and commendable. But if they resolve to 
violate conscience, their volitions to transgress are 
selfish and sinful. On the one hand, by a succes- 
sion of obedient volitions, they may form a virtuous 
and benevolent habit and character. On the other, 
by a series of selfish volitions, they may form a 
vicious and selfish habit and character. 

Prior to moral agency, children perhaps evince 
no other properties than such as are found in many 
of the inferior tribes of animals ; nor any more sense 
of moral obligation, or of right and wrong. While 



m thi' Bt«te, te aseribfi to them a 9dJiBh ntUwe^ 
piH^ng by this a.9infiUnat%re, and thus account ftur 
Ih^ir iip prudent or disagreeable actions, appear9^ to 
0ie a ]^roceeding not only unauthorised by soriptare 
or reason, but repugnant to both. What caii be 
Qiore unjust than to impute moral blame to a being 
tbai is not a moral agent? 

Should an objector say, that children, prior to 
moral agency, evince a selfish disposition by seiaung 
{i^ay things, food, and plumbs which they see in the 
ba^ds of others; I would ask. Do we not see the 
aame disposition in pigs and chickens? And what 
evidence have we of blamable selfishness in one of 
the cases more than in the other ? If we may apply 
the term selfishness in either case, why not in both? 
Ip both it may^ be animal selfishness, but not moraL 
For by the supposition there is no moral agency in 
either. 

On reviewing the last paragraph, I found that, 
with little premeditation, I had used the phrase 
animal selfishness. The phrase is new to me ; but it 
appears pertinent to characterize a disposition or' 
propensity which is common to the young of various 
tribes of animals; and a phrase that suggests a 
distinction, which has perhaps been too little re- 
garded, if understood; a distinction between anima/ 
selfishness and moral selfishness. It may be expressed 
in the following manner: — 

Animal selfishness is that in the young of differ-* 
ent tribes of animals which disposes each individual 
to appropriate to itself whatever it desires, without 
regard to the rights, the wants, or the feelings of 
othefi. Moral selfishness ia that propensity in 
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moral hgejats which disposes ih^m to act on the fiame 
amma} or brutjBil prmciple, ia opposition to th^ dic- 
tates of conseiei3ice, or jn violatiofi of the knpwv 
laws o[ equity, loye ^d mercy. 

Until a child hecomes a moral agent, h^ Yo|itioi^ 
have no moral character. For where there is no 
moral light, there can he no moral obligation; and 
where there is no moral obligation there can h? 
no moral eyil. But when by the light of n^oral 
truth, a child becomes a moral being; his action^ 
have a moral character, to the extent of this mor^l 
illumination. The character of bis actions becomes 
ch^ged by the change of circumstances under 
which they occur. This principle is recognised by 
every reasonable law, and every reasonable being* 
Reasonable parents impute no moral blame to their 
children, so long as they are believed to be destitute 
of any knowledge of right and wrong. A maniac 
may kill his father, or his wife, or any other person, 
and yet be guiltless. However intelligent a person 
b expected to be in time to come, or has been in 
time past, he is not deemed accountable for what he 
does while destitute of the faculties necessary to 
n^oral agency. 

To the extent that a child has attained morfJ ligtit 
he is accountable. But when he first arrives at tb^ 
stature of moral agency, he is but an infant in that 
state. Of course many of his actions will still he 
Ynere animal actions, not moral. He may know 
right from wrong in one case, while in fifty others 
he is i^ot a moral ^ept. As his light increa^^, 
his duty increases; and he becoines more and more 
blamable, if he i^ in the habit of violating the die* 
tates of conscience. 
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That a change of circumstances majr occasion a 
change in the character of human actions, is very 
clear from the language of Christ relating to the 
unbelieving Jews — " If I had not come and spoken 
unto them, they had not had sin; but now they have 
no cloak for their sin." Had it not been for the 
divin« prohibition, Adam and Eve might have eaten 
of the tree of knowledge without guilt. So until 
God in some way communicates to children moral 
light respecting their duty, their actions are desti- 
tute of any moral quality. 

As each of the natural appetites and propensities 
disposes the animal in which it is found to seek self^ 
gratification, the aggregate of this influence or ten- 
dency may, I think, be properly denominated animal 
selfishness. But God has distinguished the young 
of our race from other young animals by intellectusil 
faculties, which are capable of such cultivation as 
to constitute them moral agents, and accountable 
beings. When they arrive at this state they are 
capable of receiving light, and of being influenced 
by moral precepts, moral truths, and by the exam- 
ples of others. Our reason and moral faculties are 
given us to enable us to govern the animal part of 
our nature; to subject our appetites and passions 
to the law of love. 

Our animal properties continue after we become 
moral agents ; and it is true to a lamentable extent, 
that they are still suflTered to reign in opposition to 
the dictates of conscience, and the requirements of 
God. Hence moral selfishness not only finds a 
place, but becomes habitual ; and if the habit be not 
broken by some effectual call to repentance, it may 
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become like the Ethiopian's skin and the Le^iard's 
spots. 

It may also be observed, that when children are 
suffered to grow up to adult age without religious 
instruction, and in the unrestrained indulgence of 
their animal propensities and passions, if they are 
then awakened to repentance, their animal propen- 
sities still remain; and the more they have been 
indulged, the greater difficulty will naturally be 
found in subjecting them to the laws of temperance 
and equity. 

What I have denominated animal aelfahnesa, em 
braces all that the apostles mean by fleshly lust9 
Paul in his epistles made a distinction between '' the 
flesh" and '' the mind" or "the outward man" and 
''the inward man." He could use the following 
language: " For I know that in me, that is in my 
jUsh, dwelleth no good thing. For I delight in the 
law of God afler the inward man; but I find another 
law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin, which is in my members — so then with my mind 
I myself serve the law of God; but with thefleah 
the law of sin." Rom. vii. 18, 22, 23, 25. **For 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh." Gal. v. IT. He evidently re- 
garded the flesh or the animal part of his nature as 
the source of temptation, sin and danger. On this 
account he said '' I keep under my body and bring; 
it into subjection, lest by any means after I have 
preached unto others, I myself should be a cast- 
away." 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

Peter appears to have been of Paul's opinion. 
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Hiush^ addresses Chrigtiatis— '»I>ekrly bi^IbVed; 
I beseech you, abstain from fleshly lusts which war 
Itgainsl the souV 1 Pet. ii. 11. On the same 
^Hni^iple James accounts for our temptsLiiotis. * ' Er- 
^y man is tempted wh^n he isi di'awn away of Ms 
o^n lust and enticed. Thfeti \i^hefa lust hath con^- 
c^iVed it britigeth forth sin ; arid^ sin when it is fin- 
ished bringeth forth death;" James i. 14, 15. 

That Mi^e derired from Adam such properties of 
ftiSittial nature as exposed hitti to temptation, 1 freely 
admit. From him we derived the animal appetites, 
pro{>ensities ahd passions, fi-bm which arise those 
d«sit^&, called fleshly lusts, But from the manner in 
which these are spoken of by Paul, I infer tha* they 
ate not in themselves sinful ; yet they expose us to 
teJh()tiation and sih, as we are asdurdd they did the 
first hiiman pair. They constitute the '* outward 
man,*' the '* self" to be denied ih obedience to the 
gospel; Had they been properly denied by our first 
parents, we should never have heard of their trans- 
gression ; and had they been properly denied by us, 
we should never have transgressed. If Adam be- 
came a selfish being by indulging his animal pro'- 
pensities in a forbidden manner, so we may suppose 
it has been with all his posterity. 

It is, however, true, that in a figurative sense our 
fleshly propensities are spoken of as evil or sinful, 
because they are the occasion of temptation and sin, 
ftnd are commonly indulged in the practice of ini- 
quity. But in the same figurative sense the most 
valuable and important members of the body are 
represented as evil or sinful. ** The tongue is SLfire^ 
a troiid of iniquity, an unruly evil, full of deadly 
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poison." James, iii. 6, 8. ^* The poison of asps 
is under their lips. Their mouths are full of cursing 
and bitterness. Their feet are swift to shed blood." 
Rom. iii. 13, 14, 15* " Your hands are full of blood.'* 
Isa. i. 15. *' Having eyes full of adultery, that cannot 
cease from sin." 2 P^t. ii. 14* 

But who will deny that all these mefmbers of tb» 
body, to which such evils are abenbed, alr^ m 
themselves innocent and useful^ and ffivors for whiek 
w^ should be very thankful tb Crod? To th^ same 
divine benignity we should ascribe iill th^ constitu*^ 
tioaal pro{>erti€is of human nature, prior to theil^ 
being perVerled and oerrupted by voluntary^ disebe-t 
di^ee. On this hypothesis the wickedness of mtm 
a{)ped.rs indeed far more odio<us and inexeufseble 
than on any other which was ever presented to mj 
mind. Yet at the same time I have the pleasiire of 
beholdiiig the glookny cloud of man's Kability to aim 
irradiated by beams of divine benigiiity. 

Ob the comm(Hily admitted hypotheses that €rod 
is pisrfeetly and Unchangeably wise ahd good, atid 
that our first* parents were holy beiiigs- prioi* totheiif 
apostacy, it has been deemed difficult if not im- 
possible to account j[br the origin of evil or the first 
sin ef the first man. Btit if I have giv^n a rational 
aooount 6£ the origin of hudian selfi^ness, I have 
alto accounted fbr the origin ^f nmral evil in the 
huAiaft family. Nor am I without a hope that this 
has been done in d manner whieh implies no impeaeh^ 
mbiftof the itisdom or the ^odness of our Creator^ 
add which shows that neither a sinful natui^e nor tfa^ 
disf^l^asure of God ar^ at all neee^^arjr to account 
fcHT the first transgression o( Aditm, ot the first siA 
of any of his posterity. 
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CHAP. VI. 
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The Moral Disease as esplaiDed by the Messiah. 

Physicians may be agreed in the fact that a per- 
son is affected with a dangerous natural disease, and 
yet differ as to its precise nature, its origin or pre- 
disposing causes, and also in respect to the proper 
remedies. One may be of the opinion that the dis- 
ease was hereditary ; anotheV that it was imported 
from a foreign clime; a third, that it had its origia 
in uncleanliness or intemperance. A similar agree- 
ment and disagreement may exist among ministers 
of religion in regard to the moral disease which is 
so prevalent among mankind. The disagreement 
may have resulted from a want of due attention to 
what was said on the subject by the great Physician 
of souls. As he came to save us from our sins, it 
is reasonable to suppose that he did not fail to teach 
all that he deemed essential to be understood' or 
believed by us, in reference to the nature, the origin 
and the proper remedies of our disease. If it rad- 
ically consists in a derived sinful nature, inflicted by 
Divine displeasure on all the posterity of Adam, we 
may reasonably expect to find this view of the mat- 
ter explicitly stated or clearly implied in some of the 
sermons, parables or conversations of our Savior. 
Especially so, if a belief in the doctrine be essen* 
tial to saving faith, or that faith which worketh by 
love and purifies the heart. The same remarks 
may be applicable to every other hypothesis relating 
to the subject. Considering the character of Christ 
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ad the faithful and true witness, and his avowed 
errand into the world, the expectation of finding 
somewhere in what is recorded of his teaching the 
views which are essential to the christian character 
and a correct faith, seems to me perfectly reasona- 
hle. What then did our Lord teach relating to the 
sinfulness of mankind? 

In examining the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, I have found the name of Adam 
once only. Luke traced the genealogy of the Messi* 
ah from Joseph, his supposed father, hack to '' Adam, 
who was the son of Grod. " This is- the only instance 
in which Adam is named in either of the Four 
Gospels. In all that these four writers have re- 
corded of what was spoken by Christ, in his ser- 
mons, parables or conversations, I have not been 
able to find the least allusion to the sin of Adam or 
its moral- consequences; and, so far as I have dis- 
covered, he was equally silent in regard to ai~ 
hereditary sinful nature transmitted by generation 
It does not appear that he found any occasion to 
resort to such an hypothesis to account for human 
transgressions, or the ungrateful md,nner in which 
his messages were received by the unbelieving Jews. 
Several of his parables are supposed to have a direct 
reference to the manner in which the gospel mes- 
sage was treated during his own ministry; and in 
speaking on the subject he brings to view the nature 
of that depravity which occasioned his message to 
be so lightly esteemed. 

In the parable of the great supper we are told 
that many were invited, who "with one consent 
began to make excuse." One had bought a piece 

4 
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of ground, and he must go and see it. Aaother 
had purchased five yoke of oxen, and he must go to 
prove them. A third said, '' I have married a wife 
and therefore I cannot come." 

So in the parable of the marriage supper of the 
king^s son, many guests were invited. '* But they 
all made light of it; and one went to his farm and 
another to his merchandise." In the parable of the 
sower, as explained by the Messiah himself, the 
hearers of the gospel are divided into four classes: — 
The first class is represented by one who hears but 
does not understand, or does not consider or regard 
what he hears. — The second class is made up of those 
who at first hear with joy, and seem to promise fair ; but 
having *'no root in themselves/' no real relish for 
the truth, or disposition to obey it, endure but for a 
time. For when peril or persecution comes, they 
relapse or fall away. — The third class is composed 
of those who, while hearing the word, have their 
minds so occupied with the cares of tlie world, the 
allurements of wealth, and the lust of other things, 
that the word is choked and rendered unfruitfuL Or 
as Luke reports the explanation, *' When they have 
heard, they go forth and are choked with the cares 
and riches and pleasures of this life, and bring no 
fruit to perfection." — What could be more natural 
than these representations, as they apply to a great 
portion of those who hear the gospel at the present 
day .^ But there is another class of hearers. — The 
fourth class is made up of persons *' who in an hon- 
est and good heart, having heard the word, keep it, 
and bring forth fruit with patience, some thirty, 
some sixty, and some a hundred fold." 
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** The seed is the word." And by the sower, 
Christ himself was primarily intended. It appears 
that he was able to account for the fact that many 
heard his discourses in vain, without resorting to the 
hypothesis that they were born with a nature wholly 
sinful. It is said that Jesus ^' knew what was in 
man;" and it appears that he knew that there was 
in his hearers, or at least in the greater portion of 
them, much of real and voluntary wickedness; but 
I think it d6es not appear that he either knew or 
believed that all Adam's offspring were born under 
the curse of such an evil nature as rendered them 
incapable of obedience, and free only to do evil. 
To some of his carping and persecuting hearers he 
indeed imputed direct hostility to himself, and to 
the truth; but he was very far from ascribing such 
a character to all his hearers, or even to all who 
failed of profiting by his ministry. 

In the eighth chapter of John's gospel we have a 
remarkable conversation, that occurred between the 
Messiah and -some of the captious Jews, which was 
of such a nature as would lead us to expect that the 
doctrine of total sinfulness, as derived from Adam, 
must have been brought to view, had it been be- 
lieved by either of the parties. For the subject of 
natural descent was distinctly mentioned, and that 
too in reference to the moral characters of the de- 
scendai^ts. Christ had been speaking to the Jews 
of his mission from the Father, assuring them that 
after he should be lifted up they would know that he 
had done nothing of himself, but spake as he was 
taught of the Father. He closed his remarks with 
these words: *' The Father hath not left me alone, 
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because I always do those things which please him. '^ 
The following conversation will be quoted from the 
translation of Archbishop Newcome. 

*' As he spake these words many believed in him. 
Then Jesus said to those Jews which believed in 
him, if ye continue in my words then ye are truly 
my disciples; and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. Some answered him, we 
are Abraham's offspring, and were never slaves to 
any man: how sajest thou, ye shall become free? 
Jesus answered them, verily, verily I say unto you, 
whosoever committeth sin, is the slave of sin; and 
the slave abideth not in the house forever, but the 
son abideth forever. If the son therefore shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed. — I know 
that ye are Abraham's offspring; yet ye seek to kill 
me, because my word hath no place in you. I speak 
that which I have seen with my Father; and ye do 
that which ye have seen with your father. They 
answered and said unto him, Abraham is our father. 
Jesus saith unto them, if ye were Abraham's child- 
ren, ye would do the works of Abraham. But now 
ye seek to kill me, a man that have told you the 
truth, which I have heard of God. Abraham did 
not act thus. Ye do the works of your father. 
Then they say to him, we are not born of fornica- 
tion; we have one father even God. Jesus said unto 
them, if God were your father, ye would love me. 
For I came forth from God, and come to you ; for 
I came not of myself, but he sent me. Ye are of 
your father the devil ; and the desires of your father 
ye are disposed to do. He was a slajer of men 
from the beginning, and continued not in the truth ; 
for there is no truth in him." John viii 30 — 44. 
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If there ever wa^ a time or an occasion for 
preaching the doctrine of a nature totally sinful, 
derive<Lfrom Adam by ordinary generation, it would 
seem that such was the time when these Jews 
boasted of their natural descent from Abraliam. 
How then can we account ibr the fact that Jesus 
was so perfectly silent on that point, in a case which 
seemed so loudly to call for the doctrine to be stated 
and enforced, if it be true ? Besides, had the Jews 
believed this doctrine, would they have urged their 
descent from Abraham, when their moral characters 
were called in question? 

It is worthy of remark^ that Christ made a dis- 
tinction between natural and moral descent. He 
freely admitted that the Jews were the natural off- 
spring of Abraham ; but in regard to their moral 
characters, he assured them that they were neither 
the chiidrien of God nor of Abraham, but the child- 
ren of the devil. — If the moral qualities which 
constitute a sinful character may be so incorporated 
with the human constitution as to be transmitted by 
generation, why may not the moral qualities of a 
holy character be transmitted in the same manner ? 
This is a question which I suspect has never yet 
been answered. 

The evangelists record other cases in which the 
conduct and language of Christ seem to me irrecon- 
cilable with the doctrine that children are born with 
natures totally sinful. 3uch is the fact in regard to 
what he said of little chijidren in the two cases 
referred to in my first chapter. In one of the 
instances, to reprove his apostles for their conten- 
tion about which of em ediiould be the greatest or 
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prime minister, he called a little child, and, placing 
it in the midst of them said, '' Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.". He also added — 
'^ Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven." Mat. xviii. 2, 3, 4. 

If all " little children" derived from Adam a 
nature totally wicked, how could the Savior use 
such language respecting them? 

On another occasion ** there were brought to him 
little children that he sh'ould put his hands on them 
andpray,"or "bless them." His disciples rebuked 
them. But Jesus said, '^ Suffer the little children, 
arid forbid them not to come unto me; for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,** Matt. xix. 13, 14. I am 
unacquainted with any interpretation, which can 
be rationally given to the words of Christ, that will 
not imply a decided contradiction to the doctrine of 
total infant depravity. Had it been necessary or 
desirable that parents should regard their " little 
children," or that little children should regard them- 
selves, as of such a detestable character, when could 
there have been a more proper time to inculcate the 
doctrine, than when parents were presenting their 
children to Christ for his blessing ? If the doctrine 
had been viewed by Christ as true and important, it 
would seem that there was not only an opportunity, 
but a call for him plainly to declare and enforce it, 
however painful the doctrine might have been to the 
affectionate mothers. Why then did Jesus forbear 
thus to do?^ Why did he suggest ideas respecting 
** little children" so perfectly opposed to the doc- 
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trine bo prevalent in our day, as to imply that heaveti 
itself is peopled with heings of the character of 
'^ little children?" And how could he do this with-^ 
out subjoining a syllable by way of caution, to pre<^ 
vent his words from being interpreted according to 
their natural import ? Would the faithfbi and true 
witness have so done, had he supposed the West- 
minster views of derived sinfulness to fie correct, 
and that a belief in them is essential to the charac- 
ter of a Christian? I think not; and if not, how , 
are we to account for the fact that so great a part 
of the preaching, even among those who are called 
minister's of Protestant Reformation, has been, so 
very different from the preaching of the Messiah ? 
Suppose a person distinguished for his humility, 
meekness and his talents as a speaker, should make 
his appearance in Massachusetts as an itinerant 
preacher; that he forbears to attach himself to any 
one of the existing sects, but treats them all with 
kindness, and is willing to preach for any who are 
willing to hear him; that in his preaching he is 
practical, solemn, affectionate and impressive — 
employing his time principally in explaining to men 
the requirements and prohibitions of God, correcting 
prevailing errors in respect to duty and sin, reprov- 
ing men for their vices, calling on sinners to break 
off their sins by righteousness, and their iniquities 
by turning unto God — warning them of the fearful 
consequences of continuing impenitent, unfolding 
to their view the riches of divine love and forgiving 
mercy, as revealed in the gospel, assuring them of 
God's readiness to pardon all who shall forsake their 
sinful ways and become the humble followers of the 
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Lord Jesus. His example is so inoffensive and 
benevolent that it is a practical commentary of the 
gospel and his own preaching; and wherever he 
goes multitudes attend on his ministry. For the 
space of three years, he itinerates through the dif^ 
ferent parts of the state; sometimes he preaches in 
the capital and in other large towns, at others in the 
remote towns and villages. Ministers of the vari- 
ous denominations hear him with anxious desire to as-^ 
certain his theological opinions, and some of them with 
desire to catch something from his lips that they 
may accuse him. But during the whole of his 
ministry, he says not a word respecting Adam — his 
apostaoy, or of a sinful nature derived by generation 
from him. The preacher accounts for the ungrate- 
ful conduct of sinners in rejecting or refusing the 
offers of the gospel, not by their possessing an 
hereditary sinful nature, but by their inordinate 
attachment to such objects and pursuits as tend to 
gratify their fleshly and sensual appetites and pro- 
pensities. In conversing with wicked men, who 
seemed to trust in themselves that they were right- 
eous on account of their being the offspring of a 
pious ancestor, the preacher said not a word of 
their descent from Adam, and of their having been 
ruined by his transgression, or by the displeasure 
of God on that account. He however assured them 
that as to their moral characters they were rather the 
children of the evil one, than of their pious ances- 
tor. At other times he had dccasion to speak of 
''little children," and in doing this he was so far 
from teaching that they should be regarded as totally 
sinful, and little imagea of the worst being in the 
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universe, he at one time represented them as exam- 
ples worthy to be imitated even by ministers, — at 
another he expressly said " Of such is the kingdom 
isi heaven," and this too without subjoining a single 
ward by way of caution. 

Once more, suppose that this preacher, during his 
ministry in Massachusetts, was known to have a 
number of pupils, as students in divinity; and that 
when they became preachers, it was found that they 
were in their preaching as perfectly silent as their 
preceptor had been in regard to speaking of Adam> 
his fall, or a sinful nature derived by generation 
from him. 

I would now seriously ask, what would be thought 
or said, at this day, of the theological opinions and 
sermons of such a preach erf Would it not be said 
by many, even of the clergy, that he was very 
deficient in regard to preachpig the essential doc- 
trines of the gospel ^ Would he not indeed be sus- 
pected, reproached and censured as a heretic? and 
by some, would he not be denounced as unworthy of 
the name of a christian teacher ? Yet such a teacher 
was the Messiah; and so far as we are ena- 
bled to judge by the sermons which have come down 
to us, such preachers were his apostles. If there 
is the least allusion to the apostacy of Adam, or a 
sinful nature derived from him, in any sermon re- 
corded in the Bible, I have been unsuccessfiid in 
my researches. 

On the supposition that we all came into exist- 
ence under the displeasure of God, with a nature 
whoUy sinful, and that this doctrine is an essential 
article of faith, how are we to account for the fact 
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that this doctrine was never named or taught in any 
sermon either of Moses and (he prophets, or of 
Christ and his apostles? Is it not a fact that all 
these inspired teachers have been a thousand times 
implicitly reproached by the denunciations which 
have been poured forth against such preachers, 
as omit to teacK the supposed essential doctrine? 

In all that is recorded of what was spoken by our 
Lord, I have found nothing which is more in favor 
of a derived sinful nature than the passages which 
have been quoted; unless the following be an ex- 
ception: — " For from within, out of the heart of men, 
proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, mur- 
ders, thefls, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, las- 
civiousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolish- 
ness." Mark vii. 21, 52. 

It will be observed that nothing is here said of 
any connexion with Adam, nor of any sinful nature 
derived from him. It is also observable that the 
vices here named are such as Paul has denominated 
the works of the flesh. Gal. v. 19—21. " Adul- 
tery, fornication, uncleanliness," &c. 

The heart, when spoken of as the source of good or 
evil, seems to be the moral treasury of the soul, 
comprehending all the affections, desires or lusts 
from which external actions proceed. Hence our 
Lord said, " The good man out of the g-ood treasure 
of his heart, bringeth forth good things, and an evil 
man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things." Matt. xii. 35. That this treasure in evil 
men consists principally of fleshly desires or lusts is 
very evident from the vices which Christ mentioned 
in the passage first quoted, and from Paul's account 
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t$ the works of the flesh. Indeed I perceive nothing 
in what was said by Christ in the least opposed to 
the idea that the animal properties of our nature are 
what render us liable to temptation and sin. He 
names no vice which may not be traced to this 
source, a Jorhidden indulgence of our animal pro- 
pensities. Some of these vices proceed in a direct 
form from' this source. Others are adopt^ed as means 
to obtain the forbidden gratifications. For exam- 
ple, it may truly be said, that adultery and fornica- 
tion are forbidden pleasures, and are the direct 
forbidden works of the flesh. But what a vatiety 
of crimes do libidinous men commit as means for 
obtaining their objects! Murder, theft, deceit, and 
various other crimes are but means to such an end, 
or for concealing crimes of this nature. 

Under the inordinate influence of animal desires 
men will not ohly commit the grossest crimes, but 
they will turn a deaf ear to the voice of truth and 
love. Under the same influence they will oppose 
and hate whatever obstructs their course. It is by 
the lawless indulgence of animal propensities that 
men become regardless of their souls, their God, 
and their future destiny. An ** inordinate aflec- 
tion" or attachment to any prohibited object exposes 
men to cross the boundary which separates the 
regions of virtue from those of vice; and having 
stepped on the forbidden ground, they are exposed 
to be led on from one vice to another, till they be- 
come abandoned profligates, prepared for the worst 
of crimes. What crime can be named so bad that 
it may not have originated in an inordinate animal 
propensity or desire, and which may not have been 
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co^unitted to remove obstacles which stood in the 
way, or to give vent to revengeful passions e;ccited 
by opposition, or as more direct means for obtaining 
the object sought ? I know not of any crime which 
may iiot have thus originated. In proportion to the 
ardor with which forbidden indulgences are pursued^ 
men are liable to irritation, and to the feelings of ha- 
tred and revenge toward such as oppose their career. 
In the same proportion, too, they are exposed to 
become forgetful of God, or enemies to his law. 
There i^ therefore no occasion for the hypothesis of 
a derived sini^l nature to account for any of these 
phenomena. Though our other animal properties 
were bestowed in kindness, and are in their nature 
as innocent as our eyes, yet when we indulge them, 
as Adam did, in violation of known requirements of 
God, we form within us a sinful nature far more 
inexcusable than an hereditary nature could possibly 
be. This may perhaps account for the fact that our 
Savior omitted to say a single word respecting the 
fall of Adam, or a sinful nature derived from him 
by generation. 



CHAP.VII. 

Paul's Account of Adam's Sin and its Consequences. 

As Paul is the only one of the writers of the New 
Testament who mentioned the sin of Adam, I shall 
exhibit what be said on the subject, and endeavor 
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to ascertain his views. In the furst Epistle to the 
Corinthians he had occasion to vindicate the doc- 
trine of the resurrection ; and in doing this he con- 
trasted Adam and the Messiah ^^ one as the person 
by whom came death; and the other as the person 
by whom came life. The following extracts contain 
what he said on this subject to the Corinthians. 

**For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Ad- 
am all died, so in Christ shall all be made alive." 
*' And as it is written, the first Adam was made a 
living soul ; the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit. The first man is of the earth earthy; the 
second man is the Lord from heaven. As is the 
earthy, such are they also that are earthy ; and as is 
the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 
And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly." 1 Cor. 
XV. 21, 22, 45, 47, 48, 49. 

Nothing is said in these passages of the moral 
consequences of Adam's sin, except as these may 
be implied in the representation that his posterity 
all died in him. I shall now quote what Paul said 
to the Romans, and the only passage in the Bible 
in which the moral effects of Adam's sin are stated. 
" Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned. For until the law 
sin was in the world ; but sin is not imputed when 
there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even over them that had not sin- 
ned afler the similitude of Adam's transgression, 
who is the figure of him that was to come. But not 
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as the offence so also is the free gift. For if 
through the offence of one, many he dead, much 
more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, 
which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
unto many. And not as it was by one that sinned 
so is the gift; for the judgment was by one to con- 
demnation; but the free gift is of many offences 
unto justification. For if by one man's offence, 
death reigned by one, much more they who receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, 
as by the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon all men unto justifi- 
cation of life. For as by one man's disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous. Moreover the 
law entered that the offence might abound; but 
where sin abounded, grace did much more abound; 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life, 
by Jesus Christ our Lord." Rom. v. 12 — 21. 

In this passage it is clearly represented that both 
sin and death came by Adam, as righteousness and 
life came by Jesus Christ. As to the way or mode 
in which the children of Adam were brought into a 
sinful state by his transgression, the apostle ex- 
plains no further than this is done by the following 
comparison or contrast : *' For as by one man's 
disobedience many were made sinners; so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous." 

If then we can ascertain how the many are made 
righteous by the obedience of Christ, we may per- 
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haps better understand bow the many bave beea 
made sinners by the disobedience of Adam. For 
*' as " it was in the one case, " so " it is in the 
other. Shall we say, as many have said, that it w 
by the imputation of Christ's righteousness to be- 
lievers that many are made righteous; and so it was 
by the imptUation of Adam's sin that the many were 
made sinners? This was once the popular ortho- 
doxy of our country ; but who of the people of New 
England now believes in that view of the apostle's 
contrast ? This view of the subject has been so 
generally discarded among the clergy of the New 
England states, that I deem it unnecessary to de- 
vote any labor to evince its incorrectness and per- 
nicious tendency. 

But the hypothesis of imputation was not the 
only idea or ground, on which it was imagined that 
the posterity of Adam became sinners by his trans- 
gression. It was also supposed, that all the poa^ 
terity of Adam '' sinned in him" and that by this 
one sin in which all became sinners, there was a 
*' corruption of the whole nature" of man; so that 
the posterity of Adam are of course totally sinful, 
by ordinary generation. As all this was supposed^ 
to be implied in the first part of Paul's contrast — 
"As by one man's disobedience many were made 
sinners" — how shall we explain the other part — 
"so by the obedience of one, many shall be made 
righteous?" Shall we say that the many "obeyed 
in Christ ?" This was indeed often said by former 
writers; but this idea has been classed with that of 
imputation; and is, I believe, excluded from the 
reed of the New England clergy, excepting a few 
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individuals. I maj further remark, that as none of 
our race have descended from the Messiah, by 
ordinary generation, and of course could not in 
that way derive from him a righteous nature, or 
become righteous, hy descent; it seems to be ne- 
cessary to find out some other way than that of 
"ordinary generation,'* to account for pur becom- 
ing sinners by Adam's disobedience. For we should 
not forget, that, ** as" it was in the one case, " so" 
it is said to be in the other. 

I shall here quote Dr. Macknight's translation 
and paraphrase of the text under consideration. 

Translation. '* And as through the disobedience 
of one man, the many were constituted sinners; 
even so, through the obedience of one man the 
many shall be constituted righteous." 

Paraphrase, " And as through the disobedience 
of one man all were made liable to sin and punish- 
ment; so, through the obedience of one man all 
have been, are, or shall be, made capable of right- 
eousness and eternal life." 

Others beside Dr. Macknight have supposed that 
being "made" or "constituted sinners," means 
no more than being brought into a state of peculiar 
liability to sin and death; and that being " made" 
or ^' constituted righteous" means being brought 
into a state peculiarly favorable to forming a right- 
eous character, and obtaining eternal life. So the 
same apostle speaks of persons as having been 
" saved," who were favored with the gospel and 
tbe means of salvation, while probably many of them 
were still impenitent. 

That the phrases ''made sinners" and "made 
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rigbteous" are used in a figurative sense, may be 
evident from the fact, that in a literal sense they 
cai^ot foe true. For it is impossible that any being 
should have been literally made a sinner, or "made 
righteous" prior to his existence ; yet the language 
of j^aul is as applicable to those who were born to- 
day, as to those who were living when he wrote. 
Snch a meaning, therefore, of his language is ne- 
cessary, as will apply to men of the present time, 
and all future ages. 

The words of the apostle, in their connexion, 
seem to me designed to suggest, that Adam stood 
in such a relation to his posterity that, in conse- 
quence of his sin, they were exposed to sin and 
death; and that the Messiah came to redeem men 
from the evil consequences of Adam's disobedi,ence. 

I see no certain evidence that the posterity of 
Adam might not have been liable to sin, had he 
ccmtinued obedient; but it is very obvious that his 
evil example rendered his children peculiarly liable 
to go astray. It may also be observed, that there 
were many righteous men prior to the coming of 
the Messiah; yet it is very certain, that by the 
revelations he communicated, and by his obedience 
unto death, men have been placed in a situation far 
more favorable to becoming righteous, than they 
were prior to his mission. This surely has been 
the fact, so far as the light of the gospel has ex- 
tended ; and these advantages will be increased in 
proportion as the gospel shall become more clearly 
understood. 

As righteousness consists in personal and volun- 
5 
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tary. obedience to a righteous law, and sin in vo- 
luntary disobedience, it seems reasonable to sap- 
pose; that it is by the moral influence of Christ's 
obedience < that many are made righteous. His 
obedience, however, is to be understood as includ- 
ing his preaching, his example, and all he did and 
suffefed for us. And as it is by the moral influence 
of Christ's obedience that many are made right- 
eous; so, I conceive, it was by the moral influence 
of Adam's disobedience that many were made sin- 
ners. 

Persons who are made io sin are «' made sin- 
bers," by whatever influence, or in whatever form, 
the eflfect may be pi'oduced. Though Paul is the 
only inspired writer who taught that many were 
''made sinners" by the disobedience of Adam; 
yet, in the Old Testament,we are told of many who 
were made to sin by the disobedience of other in- 
dividuals. This is emphatically said of Jeroboam; 
and of several of his successors, we are told, that they 
*' followed the ways of Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
who made Israel to sin." It was unquestionably 
by the moral influence of Jeroboam that he made 
Israel to sin, or caused others to transgress. Why 
then should it be deemed incredible, that it was by 
a moral influence that many were made sinners, by 
the disobedience of Adam? 

Had the Israelites been the on'y people on earth 
in the days of Jeroboam,^ and had he, after obtain- 
ing his pernicious ascendency, lived nine hundred 
years to exert such an influence; to what depths of 
vice and degradatron might not that people have 
been sunk by one man's disobedience! Suppose 
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that at the end of such a long jreign, the Israelites 
had been , dispersed, to people the four quarters of 
the globe, and carrying with them the pernicious 
habits they had formed, under the influence of Je- 
roboam: might it not very naturally have been re- 
corded that * ' by the disobedience of one, the many 
were- made sinners?" 

If in the Scriptural use of language, a Jeroboam 
could make a whole nation to sin, by the moral in- 
fluence which he exerted over them, — and if a 
Napoleonvin our own age, and in a few years, 
could diffuse a deleterious influence throughout the 
civilized world; why should it be deemed unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that it was by its moral in- 
fluence that the disobedience of Adam made his 
posterity sinnet-s? Can we hot much more philo- 
sophically account for the asserted fact by a moral 
influence, than by resorting to the strange hypothesis 
of [propagating the moral qualities of a sinful act, by 
natural or physical generation! We can easily un- 
derstand how children may be ** made sinners" by 
the influence of the evil instructions and examples 
of their parents; — and how, in this way, vices may 
become hereditary in families or communities. So 
we can understand how children may be made 
righteous^ or trained up in the way they should go, 
by such instructions, and such an example as were 
exhibited by Jesus Christ ; — at least, we may un- 
derstand how these eflects are produced, as clearly 
as we understand how any effects are produced by 
natural or moral causes. As well as we know how 
good husbandry produces a plentiful harvest, and 
bad husbandry a scanty harvest; we .know how 
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good instructions and examples render childreii ytr- 
tuous, and bad instructions and examples render 
them vicious* Experience and observation show 
us that such i^fFects are the result of such causes, 
and are ordinarily to be expected. But neither ob- 
servation nor experience. Scripture nor philosophy 
have furnished me with any proof that the moral 
character of a parent can be transmitted by phy- 
sical generation. What may be called the physical 
trails of a man's character is oflen seen in his child- 
ren, as the effect of generation; but moral 'char- 
acter is formed by a succession of moral acts ; and 
this each moral s^gent forms for himself. Hence, 
every man must give account of himself unto Ciod, 
and be rewarded according to his own deeds. 

Paul, in writing to Timothy, used the following 
language — '' When I call to remembrance the un- 
feigned faith that is in thee ; which dwelt first in 
thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice, — 
and I am persuaded that in thee also." 2 Tim 1. 5. 
But who will say that Timothy derived his faith by 
ordinary generation ? Had it,, however, been sin 
instead of faith of which Paul thus spoke, as dwel- 
ling first in the grandmother, then in the mother, 
and then in the son, how constantly would this pas- 
sage have been quoted as a proof of the popular 
doctrine ! 

In the New Testament, Abraham is represented 
as the father of believers, whether they be Jews or 
Gentiles. On the other hand, the devil is repre- 
sented as the father of unbelieving and wicked men, 
perhaps as frequently as Adam is so represented. 
Such facts suggest a more scriptural mode of «c- 
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eounting for Ihe moral qualities which appear in 
men, than that of supposing them to be derived by 
generalioto. 



CHAP. VIII. 



On the phrase " by Nature." 

* 

Christians must be aware, that such language as 
the following, has long been common. in our land; 
— "We are all by rmture sinners" — *^ hy nature 
wholly sinful" — ^' by nature totally depraved"—^ 
** by nature enemies to God*' — " by nature children 
of wrath." Such language has been used to ex- 
press the idea, that all the children of Adam pome 
into existence with a constitutional sinful nature --^ 
a nature wholly opposed to God — just as they pos- 
sess any of the properties of human nature. This 
seems to have been done with as much confidence 
as if it were certain that the phrase ** by nature^* 
has this, and no other meaning in the Scriptures, 
It will now be my aim to examine impartially, 
whether such a use of thq phrase is authorized hy 
the Scriptures. 

The word " nature" is twelve times used in tho 
Bible; and all these instajices are found in the 
common version of the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment. In the opinion of Mr. Cruden, the word 
has eight significations, in the few instances of its 
use by tbQ apostles. 
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The phrase " by nature" is, I think, not used 
bj any one of the sacred writers, except Paul. He 
used it six times. In on^ instance, he used it in re- 
ference to the objects of heathen worship — "which 
by naiure are no Gods." Gal. iv. 8., In the other 
five instances, it is used in reference to men, either 
Jews or Gentiles. Of the five instances, one only 
has been supposed to teach that children are bom 
with a sinful nature. This is found £ph. ii. 3. 
** And were hy nature children of wrath, even as 
others." On this passage. Dr. Macknight has an 
important note, the substance of which, may be 
here quoted. 

** .And were hy nature children of wrath. Nature 
oflen signifies one's birth and education. Gal. 
ii. 15. 'Jews by nature.* Also means natural rea- 
son and conscience. Horn. ii. 14. * The Gentiles 
who have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law. ' Also the general sense and 
practice of mankind. 1 Cor. xi. 14. * Doth not even 
nature itself teach you.' — In the passage under 
consideration, nature is that second or corrupt na- 
ture, which men form in themselves hy habitually 
indulging vicious inclinations. For the apostle 
speaks of men being ' by nature children of wrath^ 
as the effect of having their conversation in the 
lusts of the flesh." 

My own views of the passage, are in accordance 
with those expressed by Dr. Macknight. It is 
however my opinion, that the phrase *' by nature,'* 
as used by Paul, generally had respect to the ex- 
ternal condition, under which men were born and 
educated, in regard to the benefits of revelation ; 
and not to any supposed constitutional or hereditary 
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property or quality. The foIlowiBg remarks will 
be offered in support of this hypothesis^ 

By the covenant made with Abraham, the pos- 
terity of Jacob became Crod's *' chosen people;" 
and, in respect to privileges, they were a "holy 
nation" — " a peculiar people" — greatly distinguish- 
ed from the gentile world. But in Paul's opinion, 
their chief "advantage" oousiated in this, "that 
unto them were committed the oracles of God." 
Compared with the Jews, the Gentiles were regard- 
ed as " aliens" — " enemies" — a people " afar off" 
— "who sat in darkness." — Instead of being like 
the Jews " a holy" or consecrated " people," they 
were considered as "unholy" — as "sinners." 
Hence, being born and educated as Jews or un- 
der the light of the Mosaic dispensation constituted 
men " Jetos by nature." Accordingly, in a reproof 
to Peter, Paul used the following language — "We 
who were Jews by nature and not dnners of the CUnn 
tUea," Gal. ii.l5. 

Forest lands are said to be in a " state ofna^re," 
not to denote their internal qualities, but their ex- 
ternal condition, and to distinguish them from lands 
under cultivation. We speak of wild animals as in a 
^^ state of nature j'^ to distinguish them from animals 
which have been tamed and domesticated. Savages 
we denominate " sons of nature," or "nature's 
children," or " men in a state of nature," to dis- 
tinguish them from men who have had the benefits 
of civilization. If I mistake notf it is in a sense 
analogous io this that the phrase " by nature" is 
used by Paul, when speaking of the Gentiles. 
In the .eleventh chapter of the epistle to the Ro« 
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mtOkSy he represents the rejected Jews as *' branches 
broken off from the good olive;" and the converted 
gentiles as '' cut out of the olive which is toUd by 
nature, and grafted contrary to nature into the good 
olive tree." Such representations might have been 
founded on the difference between the Jews and 
the Qentiles as to the external condition or pri- 
vileges, — and not on any difference of derived con- 
stitutional properties. 

In the second x^hapter of the same epistle, Paul 
twice uses the phrase *' by nature," as I conceive, 
to denote the external condition of the Gentiles, 
while destitute of the written law, or the revelations 
of God. In verses 14th and 15th he speaks of 
" Gentiles who have not the law" and yet '* do % 
nature the things contained in the law — and show 
the work of the law written on their hearts." As 
external circumcision was a religious rite by which 
the Jews were distinguished from the Gentiles, 
Paul thus reasoned, in verses 26th and 27th. 
** Therefore, if the uncircumcision keep the right- 
eousness of the law, shall not his uncircumcision 
be counted for circumcision.^ And shall not un- 
circumcision which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, 
judge thee, who by the letter and circumcision 
transgress the law?" 

By the passages which have been quoted, I un- 
derstand, that while the Gentiles were far less fa- 
vored than the Jews, as to their external light and 
privileges, they * might nevertheless evince such 
light and love ^ as to prove themselves of an obe- 
dient tempei;; and that when they did so, their con- 
duct judged or condemned that of the more pri- 
vileged but disobedient Jews. 
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If aoj shall still assert that the phrase '* hj iifr* 
tore" as used in £ph. ii. 3. must mean that child* 
ren are' born with a nature vhoUy sinful, I shall 
wish to be informed how the same phrase is to be 
understood when we are told that the '* Gentiles cb 
by nature the Uiings contained in the law." If the 
phrase *' by nature" necessarily means the inter* 
nal disposition with which a person is bonii it ^ill 
follow that those Gentiles who did '' by nature the 
things contained in the law" were born with holy 
or obedient dispositions. It is not hard to conceive 
that difTerent men may form very different disposH 
tions and characters, while born and educated un- 
der the same or similar external advantages. But 
if the phrase *' by nature" must mean the intemul 
character or constitutional disposition with which 
persons are born, — and if all mankind are bom 
with dispositions wholly sinful and opposed to God, 
— it is not very easy to conceive how any of the 
Gentiles should '' by nature" do ''the things con- 
tained in the law." If Paul made no mistake in 
either of his statements, others must have misunder- 
stood his meaning. 

As to external privileges, the language of the 
New Testament divides mankind into two classes^ 
Jews and Gentiles. The Jews had long been a 
people greatly distingubhed from the Gentiles by 
the benefits of revelation. Yet it is not to be sup- 
posed that all persons, of the posterity of Jacob had 
equal privileges, nor that all Gentiles were under 
equal disadvantages. Many of Gentile extraction 
probably were born and educated among the Jews, 
gad might, in Paul's use of the phrase, be ''Jews 
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bj nature;" and some of the sons of Jacob might 
be born and educated among the heathen, and so 
denominated *' sinners of the gentiles;" — or like 
some others, they might '' by nature do the things 
contained in the law/' 

It cannot be doubted that, prior to the advent of 
the Messiah, the Jewish religion had been greatly 
corrupted by misinterpretations of the writings of 
Moses, and those traditions by which the Jeiws 
made ** the word of God of no effect." The peo- 
ple, born and educated aHer these subverting tra- 
ditions had become popular, were ''by nature" 
subject to disadvantages. The nation had become 
divided into sects; and the children of these sects 
wpre educated in different opinions. Hence, some 
of them might be said to be '' by nature" pharisees; 
others *' by nature" sadducees. So the Gentiles 
might be subdivided and classed in a similar manner. 

In view of the preceding remarks, it may per- 
haps be intelligibly and truly said, that the preva- 
lence of the popular, doctrine of total sinfulness 
'* by nature" — meaning ordinary generation, has 
done much to render many persons sinners '^ by na- 
ture" and ** children of wrath" in the apostle's 
sense of the phrase. For the doctrine that child- 
ren are born with a nature wholly sinful is an in- 
fluential circumstance in the external condition, un- 
der which vast multitudes have been educated; it 
has greatly affected the atmosphere of religious in- 
struction. 

Let it be seriously asked, what must naturally be 
the effect of teaching children that, on account of 
Adam's sin, God brings all his offspring into the 
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world 'with a nature so wholly sinful, that, until 
they shall be regenerated, all their actions are of 
the nature of rebellion against God ; and that it is 
impossible for them to do any thing but sin, till they 
shall be bom %gain. How long will it be, before 
these children will be able to infer that they are no 
more to blame for their sinful nature than the kitten 
is for her dMposUion to kill mice and birds? and 
that if aU their actions are sinful, it can be of but 
little consequence to them, as to pleasing Grod 
whether they are' careful to speak the truth, or in- 
dulge in deception and falsehood ? As they are told 
that all people come into the world with such a 
wicked nature, must they not naturally regard sin 
as a species of common disease or calamity^ for 
which no child can be really blamable; or a kind 
of common reproach which is shared alike by all, 
and therefore little regarded. 

The doctrine that we are all born enemies to 
^d, or with a nature wholly sinful, seems to affect 
the minds of people very much like the wholesale 
feproaches which are cast by the people of one 
nation or one party on those of another. As it is 
eommon to a multitude, most of the individuals feel 
little affected by it, and oflen throw back the re- 
proach on the party whence it proceeded. How 
much more would a well educated child be .affected 
on being properly reasoned with for being guilty of 
a single act of prevarication, of which he is con- 
scious, than by being told that he and all his fel- 
low creatures were born with a nature wholly sin-^ 
fbll To impute to children guilt of which .they are 
not conscious, is a very sure way to injure them; 
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and to tell them that all children are bom wholly 
inclined to do evil, as the effect of God's anger on 
account of Adam's first sin, is not only to furnish 
them with an excuse for their own transgressions, 
but to excite in their minds an ideft of God as a 
mo^ terrible, unamiable and vindictive being. If 
you go on and add to this account, that had it not 
been for the tender compassion of Christ, in con- 
senting to bear for us the Father's '^ wrath," and 
the dreadful punishment due to our sins, God could 
have shown us no mercy, and we must all have 
been forever miserable, — you fix the attention of 
the children on Jesus Christ as the supreme object 
of love, and on God as the most terrible object of 
dread. While these impressions remain on their 
minds, it will be in vain for you to tell them, that it 
is owing to the wickedness of their hearts, their 
sinful nature, that they do not love the character 
you have given them of their Maker, 

It has not been an uncommon thing in our coun- 
try to regard the doctrine that Adam's posterity 
have been born with a nature wholly sinful; as a 
test, — and to reproach those who dissent from it, 
as enemies to God and the truth. But alas! how 
little has it been considered what a nature this very 
doctrine ascribes to God! Can any thing more 
shockingly vindictive and resentful be imagined, 
than that of causing infants to be born with a na- 
ture wholly sinful on account of Adam's sin? How 
far does the doctrine fall short of implying the 
dreadful idea that God hinlself is possessed of a 
nature wholly sinful ? Far be it from me to insin- 
uate that the advocates of the doctrine regard it 
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as at all reproachful to God. On the contrarj, they 
imagine that due regard to his honor required such 
a manifestation of his displeasure. But if a similar 
disposition were ascribed to themselves, would 
they not regard it a reproach ? I do not deem it a 
light thing to be regarded by my fellow men as an 
enemy to God and the truth. I would, however, 
much prefer being the accused to being the ac- 
cuser ; and I also prefer the risk of being reproach- 
ed for dissenting from the doctrine in question, to 
the danger of being its advocate. 

It seems to me that it behooves professed Chris- 
tians to be careful, that they do not set up any 
doctrine as a test of Christian character, which was 
neither asserted nor implied in the instructions of 
the Savior of the world, — and especially a doctrine 
which represents the character and nature of God 
as the reverse of the apostolic declaration — " God 
is love." Yet how often have good men been de- 
nounced as unworthy of the Christian name because 
they dissented from such a doctrine, — and that too 
while their dissent originated in love to God and 
a sacred regard for his word! 



CHAP. IX. 

On Genesis.zi. 5, 12, and Psalm xiv. 2, 3. 

It may be objected that there are several passageii 
of scripture, which many good men have understood 
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as strongly implying the hypothesis of total sinful- 
ness by generation, to which I have paid no atten- 
tion in the preceding chapters. I deem it unneces- 
sary to examine all the passages which might be 
mentioned by an objector. The following are as 
strong and as much relied on as any in the Bible.' 
If I can show that the import of these has been 
misapprehended, a clew will perhaps be given for a 
right understanding of others of similar import. 

Gen. vi. 5 and 12. " And God saw that the wick- 
edness of man was great upon the earth; and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually." " And God looked upon the 
earth, and behold it was corrupt; for all flesh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth." 

Psalm xiv. 2, 3. ** The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men, to see if there • 
were any that did understand, and seek God. They 
are all gone aside — they are together become filthy, 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one." 

The verses' from Genesis describe the general 
depravity of the antediluvians, which God assigned 
as a reason for the flood. That their wickedness 
was great, is not to be doubted. But that the words 
are not to be understood literally, may appear from 
the following considerations. 

1. **A11 flesh," literally understood, would in- 
clude all the animals then on the earth; for such is 
the meaning in some other places in the same book 
of Genesis. Yet all will agree that only the human 
race was meant by the ** all flesh" that had ** cor- 
rupted his way." 

2. That the words did not include all the human 
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race is evident from this fact, that Noah was found 
"upright," notwithstanding the general depravitj; 
and such might be the fact with his family who were 
preserved with him, and perhaps with many other 
individuals. 

3. It is very probable that infants were excepted; 
all who were in the condition of the *' six score 
thousand" of the Ninevites, who knew not " their 
right hand from their lefl." For it is not easy to 
see how they could '* corrupt themselves" or their 
"woy upon the earth." 

The words quoted from the 14th Psalm were 
probably uttered in reference to the people of Israel 
of that period; and it has been supposed that the 
Psalm was written on account of the civil war, 
occasioned by Absalom's attempt to usurp the throne. 
Whether this conjecture is well founded I know not. 
If we could certainly know the occasion of the 
Psalm, we could better judge of the meaning and 
the limits of the strong language which was adopted. 
We may, however, be very sure that it is not to be 
understood literally in regard to all the Israelites, 
and surely not in regard to the whole human race. 
Who can doubt that there were as many as ten of 
the people of Israel who did good, at that period? 
Yet the passage says ** they are all gone aside, there 
is none that doeth good, no, not one. The words 
literally taken would include David himself, the 
prophet of that period, and all the ministers of re- 
ligion, and assert that they had ^' all gone aside, all 
together become filthy. " And if the passage should 
be literally extended to the whole human race, it 
would imply that God had never seen a good man 
since the fall of Adam. 
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It Will probably be said that the words were in* 
tended to represent what all mankind are by natare, 
and not what they all actually were at any particu- 
lar period. But David says no such thing, and 
such an explanation is as real and gross a departure 
from the literal meaning of bis words as - any per* 
haps that was ever proposed. . The passage is quoted 
by Paul in his epistle to the Romans, to prove that 
all, both Jews and Gentiles, are in such a sense 
under sin, as to need the gospel method of salva- 
tion. As they are quoted by Paul, Dr. Macknight 
has a note upon them, which may be here pertinently 
introduced : — 

** There is none righteous, no, not one. These 
and the following affirmations must not be inter- 
preted according to the strictness of modern speech. 
These strong expressions were used by the Psalm- 
ist according to the genius of eastern languages, 
in which universal propositions were used, not ac- 
cording to their strict logical meaning, but to de- 
note a great number, as in this passage, where 
they are used to signify that the good among the 
Jews were very few in comparison with the wicked. 
The baptist saith of Jesus, * No one receiveth his 
testimony;' that is, few received it in comparison 
with those who rejected it." 

A multitude of passages might be quoted to show 
that strong hyperbolical language was often used 
by the sacred writers. In describing great afflic- 
tion the Psalmist said — " My bones are burned asc 
an hearth." Ps. cii. 3. To express a great resort 
of people to the ministry of John the baptist, it is 
said — '* Then went out to him, Jerusalem and all 
Judea, and all the region round, about Jordan." 
That is, many people from all these places. A poet 
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or prophet bad said, *' the Cretans are always liars." 
Paul said, ''Uhis witness is true." True in the 
senae intended by the writer; for he probably 
meant no more than that many of the Cretans were 
much addicted to lying, or that lying was a vice 
which was very prevalent among that people. Be- 
fore Paul wrote his epistle to Titus, containing his 
remarks on the people of Crete, a Christian church 
had been collected in that island, of which Titua 
was the bishop ; and it is not to be supposed that 
these Christians were all liars , nor '^ always liars, ^^ 
They might however be greatly^ endangered by the 
prevalence of such a vice, and need the admonition 
of Paul. Nor is it to be supposed that the children 
of Crete were born in the very act of uttering 
falsehood. Yet we might as properly quote what 
Paul said of the Cretans, to prove that all mankind 
are born in the very act of lying, as to quote the 
passages from Genesis and the 14th Psalm to prove 
that mankind are all born with a nature wholly 
sinful. 

Such hyperbolical language is supposed to have 
been much more common in the eastern nations, 
than ever it was in this country. But it is not un- 
conunon in our land for respectable and even reli- 
gious men to characterize a whole community as 
vicious, if such is the fact with many of the indi- 
yiduals. Of the people of one town it may be said, 
they are a very immoral and intemperate people — > 
of another, that they are a very moral and temper- 
ate people, without meaning that in the first, they 
are all drunkards, or that there are no drunkards in 
the second. 

6 
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It may be further remarked that the language 
quoted respecting the Cretans, said to be from 
£pimenides, was the language of poetry, in which 
greater latitude of expression is admitted than in 
prose. The same writer not only said "the Cre- 
tans are always liars/' but added " evil beasts, slow 
bellies,^' No one can rationally suppose that such 
language was to be literally interpreted, though Paul 
says ''this witness is true." The same remark is 
applicable to what Paul quoted from the Psalms ; it 
is poetical language, and as such should be inter- 
preted. Nothing could be more extravagant nor 
untrue than many of the poetical descriptions of the 
Old Testament, if literally interpreted; but this we 
may presume was never the intention of the writers. 



CHAP. X. 

On Romans viii. 7, and James iv. 4. 

There are two passages of scripture which have 
been understood as affirming that the minds of men 
as they come into the world are enmity against God ; 
and that all men are by nature the enemies of God. 
They are the following: 

Rom» viii. 7. *' Because the carnal mind is en- 
mity against God ; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be." 

James iv. 4. **Ye adulterers and adulteresses, 
know ye not that the friendship of the world is en- 
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ttiity with God ? Whosoever, therefore, is the friend 
of the world is the enemy of God." 

To all who are really the friends of God I should 
think it must be desirable, if possible, that a mean- 
ing should be discovered for these passages different 
from that which implies that our Maker brings his 
human offspring into existence with minds at enmity 
with himself. That the words are capable of a dif- 
ferent interpretation I shall endeavor to show. The 
first of these passages is differently translated by 
Dr. Macknight and by Archbishop Newcome. Their 
translation I shall copy. 

" Because the minding of the flesh is enmity against 
Grod." — The two authors agree in this translation; 
and this excludes the dreadful idea that the '' mind" 
itself is ''enmity against God." The mind itself is 
(rod's work; but " the minding of thefl^esh'* is the 
work of man. As God requires supreme love to 
himself, whenever we consent to be governed by 
fleshly desires, and to set our hearts supremely on 
sensual gratifications, we act in direct opposition to 
the law of God; and such a '* minding of the flesh" 
is what is denominated enmity or opposition to God. 
In the same sense too 'Uhe friendship of the world 
is enmity with God;" so that the man who seeks 
worldly objects as his supreme good, and prefers 
the creature to his Creator, acts as the enemy of 
God. 

There are, however, in the Bible several passages 
in which to hcUe, haired or hating is obviously to b^ 
understood in a comparative and not a positive 
sense. When God is represented as saying " Jacob 
have I loved but Esau have I hated,'* HQthiug more 
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perhaps is intended than bis purpose to show to the 
posterity of Jacob peculiar favors, compared with 
the portion allotted for the posterity of Esau. 

Jacob had two wives, and as he loved Rachel 
more than Leah, it is represented that *' God saw 
that Leah was hated,^' which probably was not true 
in any other sense than this, she was less beloved 
than Rachel. 

i We have a remarkable passage from the lips of 
Christ himself, Luke xiv. 26. '' If any man come 
to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife 
and children, and brethren and sisters, yea and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple." 

If the word '* hate'^ were here to be understood 
in a positive sense and according to common accep* 
tation, the passage would imply that no one can 
become a follower of Christ without being guilty of 
the most flagrant violations of the law of God, and 
even a murderer. For '' he that katethfUs brother 
is a murderer." The meaning of the passage is 
supposed to be expressed by Matthew, in the fol- 
lowing form — ''He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that lov- 
eth son or daughter m>ore than me is not worthy of 
me." Matt. x. 37. 

The same law which requires us to love Grod su- 
premely, requires us to love our neighbors as our- 
selves; and the '* minding of the flesh" or ** friend- 
ship of the world" is in the same sense enmity to 
yur neighbor, that it is enmity to God. It is incon- 
sistent with the love we owe to each, and may 
therefore be spoken of as enmity to both. 

A boy may become so attached to sports as to 



be unmindful d¥tiis father's precepts^ His love 
of pleasure is enmity to the father, in the same 
dense that minding the flesh is enmity to Grod. The 
thild, hon^eirer, may not be conscious of direct ha- 
tred or enmity, although he may be conscious of 
disobedience. When this passion for pleasure be- 
comes strong, the child becomes irritable and impa- 
tient of restraint. If frequently opposed in his 
pursuits, his hatred to his father's precepts may 
become, in the strict sense of the words, hatred to 
the father himself It is not, however, by an 
instantaneous process that *'the hearts of the sons 
of men" become so *' fully set in them to do evil," 
There is a groMrth in vice as well as in virtue. 
Hence it is dangerous to enter on forbidden ground. 
He who adopts the path of disobedience knows not 
to what depths of depravity he may sink. 

As a child, in the manner described, may become 
a real enemy to his father, so he may become an 
enemy to God, and a blasphemer of his holy name. 
I have not a doubt that many children who first 
entered the path of known disobedience to parents 
with great concern and trepidation, have gone on 
from step to step, hardening in vice, till they became 
literally enemies to their parents, and to their Maker. 
But to represent that such is the dreadful character 
of children as they come into the world, or as soon 
as they become moral agents, seems to me a contra- 
diction to all that is known by experience or obser- 
vation. Besides, to teach children that such wal 
the fact with them, is to confound in their minds the 
ideas of sin and calamity. Children make but little 
advances in knowledge before they begin to under- 
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stand that diaeaaes or defects with which people are 
born, are regarded as calamities. Of course when 
told that they came into the world with a wicked or 
sinful nature, they will regard this supposed evil as 
something for which they should be pitied rather 
than blamed; and indeed any evil which they did 
not bring on themselves is of the nature of calamity. 



CHAP. XI. 

Influence of the different Hypotheses. 

Those who adhere to the views of human deprav- 
ity which are given in the Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly may probably object, that on the 
hypothesis I have advanced men must have far less 
afiecting and humbling views of their own vileness, 
than on the hypothesis that all are by nature wholly 
sinful. Several things have already been observed 
in preceding pages relating to this point ; but if more 
be needful, I would request attention to the following 
remarks. 

As I was educated in the belief of the doctrine 
to which I now object, and had much experience of 
its influence on the mind, prior to a change in my 
views, I am perhaps in a better situation to judge of 
the comparative effects of different theories than 
those are who have had experience of the ^ects of 
but one of the hypotheses. What I shall now say 
will be partly from my own experience, and partly 
from observation and reflection. 
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If affecting views of a supposed calamitous state 
were the same as contrition for sin, 1 should at once 
concede the point supposed in the objection. But, 
in mj opinion, alarmfng apprehensions of danger 
may exist in the mind without any thing of the 
nature of a contrite spirit. When a child, I often 
viewed myself as in a deplorable condition, in con- 
sequence of what was said to me of the dreadful 
effects of Adam's offence. But the sinful nature 
which it was said we all derive from him I could 
not but regard as a something, I knew not what, 
which came upon me or was formed in me without 
any fault of my own — and as a kind of impelling 
cause, of actual transgressions, and therefore some- 
thing which afforded some ground of excuse when 
I went astray. I do not mean that I felt no ' remorse 
nor contrition for personal offences; but I verily 
believe, that I felt much less than I should have done 
had I never been told that I became a sinner by 
nature, as an effect of God's displeasure on account 
of Adam's sin — and far less than I should have 
done had I then possessed the same views of man's 
liability to sin, which I have now attempted to illus- 
trate. 

The language of Paul is ** I had not known sin 
but by the law." And this seems to me a much 
better way of coming at a proper knowledge of sin, 
than to infer it from a party creed, or to trace its 
pedigree back to Adam/ But the divine law, as it 
comes to us, has nothing to say of Adam's offence, 
either to aggravate or palliate our personal trans* 
gression, or the amount of individual guilt. So far 
as we account for personal transgressions by an 
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hereditary siaful nature, wd mUst regard thetn as 
partaking of the nature of calamitj, and of course 
excusable. I appeal with confidence to the con- 
science of every intelligent Christian, and ask, can 
you distinguish between an hereditary, constitutional 
defect or evil nature^ and a calamity? And with 
regard to such as still believe in that hypothesis I 
may ask, do you not naturally and habitually regard 
this supposed sinful nature as some excuse for your 
transgressions, or your failures in respect to doing 
all which the law of God requires ? 

There is perhaps nothing in regard to which the 
minds of men are more fertile than in the invention 
of excuses to palliate their ofieaces, or their omis- 
sions of duty; and I know not any ground of ex- 
cuse whiqh would i>e more valid if true, than that 
which is furnished by the doctrine of an hereditary 
and constitutional sinfiil nature. Compare this with 
the hypothesis that our liability to sin results froni 
divine benignity towards; us, and that our sin con-* 
sists in an abuse of his ikvors; then let conscience 
say on which hypothesis the transgressor must feel 
the more guilty and inexcusable. 

Let it also be considered whether the latter hy- 
pothesis is not better adapted than the other to con- 
vince wicked parents of their guilt in neglecting to 
train up their children in the way they should go. 
Parents fully imbued with the Westminster doctrine, 
perhaps never so much as 'think of using means to 
save their children from becoming totally sinftd. 
Indeed they might regard this as a species of fight- 
ing against God. For, according to their hypothe- 
sis it is the will of God that all children should be 
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t<ytaity sinful frdm their birth. They, therefore, 
regard them as thus sinful, at least in a mysterious 
sense, as soon as tliey are born, if not before. 
When their children become moral beings, the par 
rents expect actual transgressions as a matter of 
course. ¥^en these appear, the parent will ac- 
count for them on the ground of a derived sinful 
nature. The child perhaps goes on from step to 
step till he unquestionably manifests a vicious dis- 
position, and some vicious habits. All is still as«- 
cribed to Adam, ot to the evil nature which was 
caused by God's displeasure. Perhaps the thought 
bas not occurred to the parents that they may have 
been the Adam and Eve by whom their children 
have been rendered vicious. Yet this may have 
been the fact in the view of God who judgeth right- 
eously. That thousands of such cases have actually 
occurred, I have not a doubt; and many vicious 
children may have heard their parents account for 
their vices by the sin of Adam, and an evil nature 
derived from him, while in truth they should have 
been confessing their own guilt in neglecting to 
train up their children in the way they should go. 
Suppose in such a case the parents should have the 
truth relating to the subject suddenly break into 
their minds; how eJtceedihgly different would their 
own guilt and that of their children appear to them 
from what it ever had done in time past. 

Though the Israelites in the days of Ezekiel had 
this Proverb — ** The fathers haveeaten sour grapes 
and the children's teeth are set on edge," it does 
not appear that they ever thought, or even pre- 
tended to Ihiok that they were punished for Adam's 
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sin, or that they derived from him an evil nature. 
Their ancestors, of Jacob's posterity, were doubtless 
the " father's" referred to in their Proverb; and 
probably their reference extended back not more 
than three or four generations. But supposing that 

^they had entertained what of later times have been 
called *' orthodox" views, and had ascribed their 

' calamitous condition to their connexion with Adam's 
fall-T-how forcible must have been the language of 
Jehovah to them — *' O Israel thou hast destroyed 
thyself," To be guilty of suicide is a very different 
thing from suffering death by the act of a parent, or 
the act of God. 



CHAP. XII. 

Some facts accounted for. 

It is not improbable that the views I have given 
of human depravity will be supposed by some per- 
sons to have been contradicted by the experience of 
a multitude of good people. On the supposition 
that the posterity of Adam did neither sin in him, 
nor derive from him by generation a sinful nature; 
how, it may be asked, can we account for the facts 
that many good men have been in the habit of con- 
fessing to God that they ^.did sin in Adam, and that 
they did derive from him a corrupt and sinful nature ? 
And how has it happened tthat good men, even on 
their death-beds, hav.e been heard to lament '^the 
sin of their nature?" 
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Before I proceed to account for such phenomena, 
I may be permitted to observe^ that although it may 
be strictly true, that many good people have so done, 
yet it is a fact that I have not been able to find a 
single precept or example in the Bible which author- 
izes such confessions. In reference to public ca-* 
lamities brought on the Israelites or Jews, Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Dapiel did confess the sins of their 
fathers or the past generations, as well as their own 
sins and the sins of the generation then living. 
This might be very proper, as the evils they' deplored 
were brought on the nation as effects of the sins of 
the past generations, as well as of some that were 
still living. But it does not appear that any ^ophet 
or any good man, who is mentioned in the Bible, 
ever had a thought of confessing the sin of Adam, 
or that he derived fi'om him a corrupt nature. 

I now proceed to account for the conduct of good 
men of later times. 

1. The goo.d men referred to might doubtless be 
conscious that they had been sinners from childhood ;. 
but whether they became sinners by generation or 
by the influence of evil example and instruetion> 
they surely could not judge from experience; and 
the opinion they had formed on the subject might be 
totally groundless. It might be a mere hereditary 
or traditionary opinion^ 

2. Christians of every name generally pray m 
accordance with the creed of the sects to which they 
severally belong. Nor is it, I think, impossible for 
a man to imagine that he really feels guilty of hav- 
ing sinned in Adam. To illustrate this idea I shaQ 
state a case with which I was personally acquainted. 
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An amiable woman once applied to me t6 iid her 
in writing an account of the exercises of her ifiind/ to 
be presented to a neighboring church, with a reqaest 
to be admitted as a member. In conversing with 
one who thought she had recently become a penitent, 
I had the curiosity to know how she felt in regard 
to being guilty of sinning in Adam. On putting 
the question to her I perceived that she felt embar- 
rassed. But after a little reflection she replied — 
*' Formerly I did not feel gaihy of sinning in Adam ; 
but now I think I do feel gtdlty on that account.*^ 
She was not apprized of my views at that time on 
the subject. She doubtless had known that the 
feeling she then possessed was supposed by many 
to be necessary to a penitent mind, lind she proba- 
bly had meditated on the doctrine in that view of it, 
till she had persuaded herself that she really felt 
guilty of sinning in Adam^ 

In the town of my nativity It was the common 
practice for persons, on being proposed as candidates 
for the church, to exhibit a written relation of what 
they supposed themselves to have experienced. 
When very young I heard church members remark 
on the great sameness of such relations from differ* 
ent persons. After I entered on the work of the 
ministry, I thought I was able to account for 
that sameness, without at all questioning the sin- 
cerity of the persons who gave the relations. 
Observing people very soon learn the opinions which 
are entertained by their minister and others, as to 
what views and feelings are deemed good evidence 
of a converted state. When they come to be 
thoughtful about their own souls or their eternal 
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welfare they will naturally be on the inquiry to find 
in themselves such views and feelings as they have 
understood to be signs of a regenerate state, and 
will try to form in themselves those necessary signs. 
In this way I have no doubt that thousands have 
been led to think that they felt guilty of Adam's sin, 
and that they found spiritual comfort in contempla- 
ting doctrines which it was impossible for them to 
understand, or for any human being to know to be 
true. 

In some parts of our country, and in some denom- 
inations of Christians more than in others, it has 
been common to pay great regard to the dreams of 
persons who have been anxiously concerned for 
themselves. Also to supposed visions, or voices of 
invisible agents, and to the sudden occurrence to 
their minds of some pertinent text of scripture. In 
societies of Christians where such things are deemed 
favorable signs of conversion, we may expect a fre- 
quent .occurrence of one or another of these phe- 
nomena; especially so in a time of uncommon ex- 
citement. 

Other things not very dissimilar may be named. 
Suppose a person who has been educated a rigid 
Calvinist should happen to be awakened from his 
slumbers by the preaching of an Arminian Method- 
ist, or a Free- Will Baptist. This will excite in his 
mind an apprehension that he had been in error, and 
that the Arminian doctrine is the true gospel doc- 
trine» Soon perhaps he renounces his former Cal- 
vinistic tenets, and becomes enamored with the 
opposite doctrines. This will perhaps go a great 
way with l^is new friends to satisfy them that he is 
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not only a convert to their doctrines, but also a truly 
humble Christian. In like manner, if a man, edu- 
cated in Arminian views, is awakened by a Calvin- 
istic prestcher, the consequences are very much the 
same, as in thd preceding case. Whatever an awak- 
ened person is made to believe is an evidence of 
saving conversion, he will endeavor to obtain, and 
perhaps often does obtain, without any real change 
of character. In each of the cases I have stated 
good effects may have resulted, but not one of 
the things enumerated are to be found among the 
signs of a good heart, as these are stated in the 
Bible. The humble, meek, peaceable and obedient 
temper is far more to be relied on than thou- 
sands of such signs as have been mentioned. 

On such principles as I have named, many have 
doubtless imagined that they felt guilty of sinning 
in Adam, and of deriving from him a nature totally 
sinful. This persuasion may be strengthened by 
actually observing in thepiselves ungoverned appe- 
tites and passions — and habits of sin which they 
find it difficult fully to subdue and control. These 
may seem to the possessor as a sinful nsfture derived 
by generation, while in truth they are only the sad 
effects of having been long accustomed to do evil. 
Habit is not improperly called a " second nature." 

Before my brethren censure me for the hypothesis 
which I have advanced, on account of its imagined 
disagreement with the experience and confessions 
of many good men, I wish them to answer the fol- 
lowing queries: — On the supposition that the doc- 
trine of the Westminster Assembly is correct, and 
that a belief in it is either essential or important. 
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how are we ta account for the fact, that every ser- 
mon, every exhortation, every confession and every 
'prayer, recorded in the fiihie, is perfectly silent 
respecting the fall of Adam, and also silent as to a 
sinfol nature derived from him hy generation ? Why 
in particular is no such idea contained in any ser- 
mon or parable of our Lord? nor in the form of 
prayer given by him to his disciples ? 



CHAP. XIII. 

Supposed fundamental doctrines. 

Knowing as I do the importance which by many 
has long been attached to the doctrines of man's 
entire sinfulness by nature, and his redemption by vi- 
carious punishment — I cannot doubt that some good 
people will be surprised, and either grieved or 
offended, on learning that I have spent several years 
while on the borders of the grave, in endeavors 
to convince my fellow Christians that these are not 
doctrines of the gospel : I may say truly that it is 
not to me a pleasant thing to be the instrument of 
causing either grief or offence to fellow Christians, 
by calling in question the truth of doctrines which 
they have been accustomed to regard as of vast 
importance; and while a sense of duty constrains 
me thus to do, I wish to do it in the spirit of kind- 
ness and charity, and to speak in love what I believe 
to be the truth. 
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I do not know how the opinion originated, but it 
seems to be one which has long prevailed^ that the 
two doctrines which have been named are funda- 
mental doctrines of the go^el, and a belief of them, 
essential to correct views of the. grace of Grod in 
human salvation. But nothing seems to me more 
clear, than that these doctrines exhibit the conduct 
of God as so vindictive that no earthly sovereign 
could attempt to imitate it without exposing himself 
to general reprobation and abhorrence. If it were 
in the power of a king to avenge the wrong of a 
nobleman, by causing his posterity to become of a 
rebellious disposition, the thought of his doing so 
would be abhorred by the benevolent mind. Per- 
haps there is no way in which displeasure could be 
expressed that would be more abhorred by good 
men. By what benevolent motive could a king be 
induced to such a dreadful act ? And shall we as- 
cribe to God a duposition, which if perceived in a 
human being, would render him the abhorrence of 
the world! 

Vicarious punishment, or the inflicting of evil 
on the innocent, as a substitute for the guilty, has 
been supposed to be the method devised by infinite 
wisdom to redeem our guilty race from the state of 
sin and misery, into which they were brought by the 
offence of Adam. This is supposed to be another 
essential doctrine of the gospel. But what course 
could an earthly sovereign adopt at this day, for .the 
restoration of rebels under his government, that 
would bring more reproach on himself, than that of 
inflicting on his own unofl*ending son the penalty due 
to transgressors, that such of them ai^i shpuld repent 
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might be pardoned? People of the present age 
have too much light to acquiesce in such a policy 
under anj form of human government. It is onlj 
under the government of God that civilized men 
think of applauding vicarious punishment! Among 
men, the parent or the ruler, who should resort to 
each a method for pardoning the offences of guilt/ 
penitents, would be deemed a barbarian. Can it 
then be wonderful if reflecting men are led to inquire 
whether the doctrine in question did not originate 
in a barbarous age, and a barbarous state of society? 

If we candidly review the history of past ages, 
we sh^l doubtless find reason to believe that the 
policy of inflicting evil on a son for the sin of his 
father, and the policy also of vicarious punishment, 
were once viewed in a very diflerent light from what 
they are now in countries which have, become en- 
lightened by philosophy and religion. 

I have no doubt that many very good people have 
thought these doctrines to be true and in a high 
degree adapted to give glory to God. With such 
a view of them, they have been denominated *' doc- 
trines of grace." But let them become the subjects 
of impartial examination' — let it be seriously con- 
sidered how such conduct would appear in an earthly 
sovereign, as these doctrines ascribe to God — then 
let conscience say whether the doctrines do not at 
least seem to be doctrines of wrcUhl Do they not 
ascribe to God a disposition and character the reverse 
of what he requires of every Christian as a condi- 
tion of salvation? And where is the good man who 
would not shudder at the thought of being trans- 
formed into such a character as these doctrines 

7 
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impute to our heavenly Father ? And what Chris- 
tian should not shudder at the thought of attributing 
to God a character which he would deem reproachful 
if ascribed to himself? 

It has too long been the practice of partisans of 
different sects to make the peculiarities of their 
own creed a test of Christian character; and to 
regard a disbelief of such doctrines as evidence of 
an unconverted state — of hatred to the true char- 
acter of God. It has been so to a great extent in re- 
gard to the doctrines now under consideration. But 
if such acts or similar acts were imputed to a prince 
or parent, eminent for his benignity, would not true 
friendship to his character excite a doubt of the 
correctness of the report which affirmed them ? Be- 
fore we ascribe it to hatred of God's true character, 
that others question the truth of our peculiar doc- 
trines, it behooves us very carefully to inquire, 
whether our doctrines do not ascribe to God a dis- 
position the reverse of love — the reverse of the 
amiable disposition ascribed to him by his beloved 
son. At a future day it may be deemed a strange 
proceeding for fallible mortals to exhibit their Maker 
in moral habiliments which would be a reproach to 
any good man, and then impute it to hatred of God's 
true character that others do not delight in these 
characteristics. 

I regard the Messiah as " the image of the invis- 
ible God" in his moral character, or the benevolent 
and forgiving disposition which was exhibited in his 
own example, and required by his precepts. But 
where shall we find a more perfect contrast than is 
presented by comparing the disposition of the Mes- 
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siah with the ditposUian ascribed to God by the two 
doctrines which have been considered ? The Father 
is represented of such a disposition that he could 
avenge the sin of Adam by causing all his posterity 
to be born with a nature wholly sinful; But the son 
was of such a disposition, that while he hung in 
agonies on the cross, he could pray for the forgive- 
ness of his murderers! Does the universe furnish 
a greater contrast? And can the disposition of the 
son be the '' ima^e" of that ascribed to the Father? 



CHAP. XIV. 

Sonie advaatages of the proposed hypothesis. 

Having endeavored to show that man's liability 
to sin is not the effect of God's displeasure, but of 
his benignity, I shall now mention some of the ad- 
vantages which may result from the adoption of this 
hypothesis. 

1. Judging from my own experience, I think it 
must afford great relief to men, who were educated 
as I was, to be able to account for a fact so univer- 
sal as man's liability to sin on other grounds than 
that of divine displeasure, or that of being born 
with a nature wholly sinful. I deem it impossible 
for any man to believe that he was born with such 
a nature, without regarding it as soine excuse for 
his actual transgressions; and equally impossible 
for him to perceive either justice, wisdom or benev- 
olence in such, a supposed display of God's anger ^ 
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The moment we admit a constitutional evil nattitey 
as the source of our liability to sin, we are ashore 
and in the dark, as to discovering anj good motive 
for the conduct which we thus ascribe to our Maker. 
We see nothing in this part of his conduct, which 
so much as seems to be meant for our good, or the 
benefit of other beings. But on the proposed hy- 
pothesis we may behold the wisdom and kindness of 
God in forming us with those animal properties 
which are adapted to our comfort and usefulness, 
although experience shows us that these properties 
render us very liable to temptation and sin. We 
have no occasion to ascribe it to divine displeasure 
that we possess such properties; for we can clearly 
perceive that they were meant for our good; and 
that it is only by abusing them, or indulging them 
in pursuit of forbidden pleasures, that they become 
evils to us — just as the portion of ^oods bestowed 
on the prodigal son, became evils to him by his 
wasting them in riotous living. Can it be otherwise 
than comforting to the Christian to be able thus to 
account for a fact whicK has existed in every age 
and in every part of the world, and which has oc- 
casioned much pain and anxiety to the minds of good 
men? 

2. The proposed h3^pothesis is adapted to strip the 
transgressor of his most common excuses, and to 
open the way for direct appeals to his conscience 
and his heart. When he shall clearly understand 
this view of the subject, he will no longer be able 
to plead that he came into existence with an evil 
nature, and was made a sinner without his own 
consent. He may be made to see and to feel that 
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the properties which expose him to temptation, are 
just such as exposed Adam; that thej are favors of 
€iod, of high importance to our comfort and useful- 
ness, and such as demand the most grateful returns. 

3. This hypothesis opens a field of delightful 
prospects in regard to what may he effected by 
religious education. It exhibits the minds of little 
children as important tracts of new-made land, de- 
signed for cultivation — in which wheat or tares, or 
both together, may be sown with expectation that 
the harvest will accord with the quality of the seed, 
the manner of sowing, and the care bestowed in 
cultivating and fencing these little gardens of the 
Lord, which are commonly committed to the super- 
intendence of parents. Among the good seeds to 
be sown in their minds, as soon as they are capable 
of receiving them, are those truths which relate to 
their liability to sin, in abusing the favors which 
€rod bestowed on them in their formation, and other 
favors with which they are daily surrounded. The 
favors of Grod are innumerable ; and with what ideas 
of a religious character can the minds of children 
be more usefully stored, than with such as may tend 
to impress them with a sense of the goodness of 
God to them and to all his creatures. But if child- 
ren were formed with a nature wholly sinful, the 
best of seed might be sown in their minds with, as 
little probability of success, as there would be in 
sowing wheat in a hot furnace. 

4. Greater consistency between profession and 
practice, than now exists, may be another advantage 
of the proposed hypothesis. If I am not un^er a 
mistake there has long been a very great inconsis- 
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tency between the creed and the conduct of those 
who have professed to believe the doctrines of total 
sinfulness by nature. Without the wish to reproach, 
I shall attempt fairly to illustrate the inconsistency, 
by stating a case which may be of extensive appli- 
cation. 

My brother Lacon is both a clergyman and a parent. 
By education his mind became .deeply imbued with 
the doctrine of the Westminster Assembly. In his 
preaching he urges the following ideas; that all the 
posterity of Adam sinned in him and fell with him; 
that they come into the world with a nature wholly 
sinful; that all their voluntary actions proceed from 
a corrupt fountain, until they are regenerated; that 
" every sin deserves God's wrath and curse both in 
this life and that which is to come.^" He has six 
amiable children under fifteen years of age. In. 
his view they are yet in an unconverted state; but 
he says they are obedient to their parents, afiection- 
ate to one another, and kind to their neighbors. In 
catechising them, he endeavors to impress the ideas 
of their ruined state, their evil nature, and the cer- 
«tainty that all their actions must be hateful in the 
sight of God so long as they shall remain in their 
present unconverted state. 

Now what is to be expected of Mr. Lacon, in his 
conduct towards these children? Can he take a 
moment's rest while he believes that his six children 
are constantly employed in such acts as deserve 
God's endless displeasure ? Can he view them with 
a smiling countenance or an approving look ?. May 
we not feel assured that his children will daily be- 
hold in his countenance evidetice of deep concern 
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for th^n, and strong disapprobation of all their words 
and actions ? * 

Mr. Lacoa has also in his parish a number of 
men and women who are remarkably kind, respect- 
fiil and liberal in their conduct towards him and his 
family. £very month he receives from one or 
another of them valuable presents; and if at any 
time he is in affliction, they are among the first to 
fly to his assistance. Yet these benefactors are 
regarded by him as in the gall of bitterness and 
bond of iniquity.. All their kind actions are sup- 
posed by him to proceed from that selfishness which 
is enmity against God. How then must they be 
treated by their minister? Can he possibly appear 
pleased at what he believes is so wicked, so ofien- 
sive to God, and which so endangers their eternal 
welfare ? 

But notwithstanding his creed, brother Lacon is 
an amiable man, a kind father, and an afiectionate 
pastor. His common sense and benevolent feelings 
often get the better of his creed. He beholds with 
delight the evidences of love in his children to their 
parents and to one another; and he receives with 
signs of heartfelt gratitude the liberal donations of 
his supposed unconverted benefactors. In regard 
to the amiable conduct of his children, he ofl^iells 
them that they have done well; and he calls them 
good children. He not only thanks his benefactors, 
already mentioned, but expresses to them a hope 
that God will reward them for their beneficence to 
him. . * 

Now what can be more inconsistent than the creed 
And the conduct <of thid good minister. According 
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to his creed and his preaching, his children and his 
benefactors are all images of the evil one — in heart 
as bad as total depravity itself. But, at other times, 
both by words and deeds, he speaks highly of these 
very persons, and their actions are applauded, though 
according to his creed, there is not one of their 
deeds which does not deserve God's wrath and curse 
in time and to eternity. 

Brother Lacon is not alone in such inconsistency. 
I believe it is very oommon, not only with ministers, 
but with private Christians, who profess the same 
faith. I am free to confess that reflection on my 
own past conduct has had much influence in leading 
me to a thorough examination of the subject. I am 
now unable to see how any Christian can act con- 
sistently with such a creed. Christian feelings will 
daily get the better of such a belief, and lead to a 
practical denial ef the doctrine. I think it cannot 
be reduced to practice without producing very un- 
happy results, in families and societies. 

To illustrate the idea last suggested, we will sup- 
pose that brother Laoon has now become convinced 
of his inoonsistenoy, and instead of changing his 
creed, he has resolved to make his practice square 
with it at all hazards. He begins at home, and 
changes his conduct towards his children, who are 
still supposed by him to be in an unconverted state. 
He ceases to approve, even by a smile, their most 
lovely actions of filial obedience and brotherly afiec- 
tion, lest he should encourage them in rebellion 
against God. The children are at first surprised 
and grieved, then ofiended ahd alienated. For they 
find that it is impossible for them to please their 
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father. Tlieir mother is a lovely, Christian woman. 
On ohserving the change hi her husband's conduct^. 
and learning the cause, she examines the subject, 
and becomes convinced that the creed is not correct. 
This she makes known to him. He, of course, 
infers that she is unconverted. He therefore ceases 
to approve her kind attentions to himself, and her 
assiduous care for her offspring. Strong marks of 
sorrow and disapprobation are the prominent traits 
of his countenance. His benefactors, still uncon- 
verted, are no longer received with grateful smiles, 
when they come with their free-will offerings. 

The change in Mr. Lacon's conduct is blazoned 
through the parish. Two deacons soon come to 
inquire for the cause. Mr. L. frankly confesses his 
conviction- that his past conduct had been very 
inconsistent with his preaching. In reply to their 
inquiries he thus observes: — " You know that our 
articles of faith very clearly imply that all men are 
by nature wholly sinful, and that while unconverted 
their actions all proceed from that corrupt nature; 
and must of course be offensive to God. My 
preaching has accorded with this creed; and you 
know that I have again and again warned church 
members of the danger of approving any customs, 
words or actions, which thev believed to be sinful. 
Yet what have I done ? I have oflten countenanced 
and approved the actions and words of many per- 
sons, while I regarded them as in a state of nature. 
I have done so abundantly in my own family ; I have 
done so in regard to many of the children of the 
parish, and I have done so with regard to men and 
women who have been benefactors to me and my 
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fiunilj. WhoQ they have given liberally to the poor 
and afflicted, or for the promotion of benevolent 
objects of a public nature, I have not hesitated to 
express my approbation, and my hope that God 
would graciously reward them for what they had 
done. But I have seen my inconsistency; I have 
resolved to reform ; and I hope for your aid to pro- 
mote a reformation in all the members of the church." 
After hearing much of this nature, one of the 
deacons professed to be prepared to go all lengths 
with the minister in his proposed reformation. 
The other deacon hesitated; but after a little 
reflection he utters the following sentiments: — 
' ' I gave my assent to our articles of faith in the 
belief that they had been formed by wiser and better 
mep than myself; and I supposed that they must be 
true in one sense or another, though I could not 
very clearly see how they could be so. I certainly 
never had a thought of reducing them to practice 
in the logical form proposed by Mr. Lacon. I 
cannot do it in my own family, nor among my neigh- 
bors. My wife has not joined the church, because 
she fears that she has not experienced such a change 
as others have professed. Yet you are aware that she 
is very kind to me and to her children, and very 
circumspect in her conduct. My children are 
images of their mother. Shall I change my con- 
duct towards these objects of my tender affection ? 
Shall I put on a countenance of disapprobation 
when I see in them expressions of love to me and 
to one another ? No, verily ! Sooner will I consent 
to lay aside our party creed, and take the Bible as my 
rule of my faith and practice. Those of our parbh 
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who are not professors of religion, have indeed 
often heard Mr. Lacon teach, that all their actions 
are sinful while they remain unregenerate ; but aS their 
consciences did not accuse them, when they thought 
they did right, and as he oflen applauded many of their 
deeds, they supposed it could be only in some tech- 
nical or mysterious sense that he considered all 
their actions to be sinful. Besides, they were 
doubtless conscious that many of their actions were 
wicked; they therefore made little complaint of his 
preaching, though it implied that they as really sin- 
ned when they spoke the truth as when they lied — 
when they did deeds of kindness, as when they op- 
pressed their fellow men — when they were temper- 
ate, as when they were intoxicated. But should he 
in future change his conduct towards them, go on 
with his proposed reformation, and urge the church 
to follow his example, it is my opinion that he will 
injure his own family, throw the parish into a state 
of confusion, and * reform' himself out of employ- 
ment in this town." 

What the result will be in brother Lacon's parish, 
the reader must judge for himself. By adopting the 
proposed hypothesis, such inconsistencies as have 
now been illustrated may be avoided. The divine 
law, and not a party creed, will then be the standard 
by which human actions will be estimated. 

Of what real use can a doctrine be which is daily 
contradicted by the practice of those who profess to 
regard it as an essential article of faith ? As actions 
speak as loud as words, one of two things may be 
inferred from facts; either that a belief in the doc- 
trine of total sinfulness by npiture, is not essential 
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to the character of a Christian, or that there has 
never yet been a practical and consistent Christi^ 
in New England. If any of my brethren should 
be disposed to censure me for my dissent from the 
doctrine, let him review the book of his own daily 
practice, and he will probably find that it contains 
as clear and as loud declarations of dissent as can 
he found in any thing which I have, written. If he 
will resolve to delay censuring others, till he shall 
have reduced his own practice to a consistency with 
his creed, no one will in future have any reason to 
fear being reproached by him. 



PART II. 



SUPPLEMENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NO. I. 

Remarkable Individaals. 

Adam was not the onlj man by whose disobedi- 
ence manj were made sinners ; nor was the Messiah 
the only person by whose obedience many were made 
righteous. Though sin and death entered the world 
by the apostacy of our first parents, yet other indi- 
viduals may have been much more guilty than they 
were, and have done more to corrupt and destroy 
our race. The murder of Abel might be a conse- 
quence of Adam's sin, yet Cain might be a greater 
sinner than Adam. He was the first homicide or 
warrior, and to his influence may perhaps be traced 
the innumerable instances of manslaughter which 
occurred before the flood. But Cain himself might 
be far less criminal than many of his warring fol- 
lowers, who have been praised for the magnitude 
and multiplicity of their mischiefs. In one of the 
preceding chapters, mention was made of Jeroboam 
as one who caused many to sin ; and every age per- 
haps has produced its Jeroboams. 
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As others beside Adam have by their disobedi- 
ence made many sinners, so others beside the Mes- 
siah have by their obedience made many to become 
righteous. But in this respect the Messiah, above 
all others, has the pre-eminence. He was truly 
"the captain of our salvation." Some others, 
however, may be mentioned, who contributed much 
to the righteousness and salvation of their fellow 
men. 

According to the scriptures, all the present inhab- 
itants of the earth are as really the children of Noah, 
as they are of Adam. He among the degenerate 
antediluvians was found '* upright;" and on this 
account he was selected to be preserved with his 
faipily from the ravages of the flood. Noah acted 
for his posterity, as well as Adam by his disobedience 
exposed his posterity to sin and death. Noah by 
his obedience, faith and righteousness was the in- 
strument of preserving his immediate posterity from 
death by the deluge, and of giving life to all who 
have since been born. Besides, his obedience or 
righteousness may be said to have been a cause of 
all the righteousness and salvation which have oc- 
curred since the flood. He was indeed, ** the salt 
of the earth," and perhaps the most eminent type 
of the Messiah, whose name is on record. 

Abraham was another individual by whose faith 
and obedience many have been made righteous.. By 
these he obtained the promise that in him and his 
seed all the nations of the eartii should be blessed. 
Abraham, too, acted not merely for himself, but for 
his posterity, and for the world of mankind. The 
promise made to him, in oonsequenq^ of his faith 
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and righteousness, included the coming of the Mes- 
siah, the blessings of the gospel daj, and the salra* 
tioa of all who shall have been redeemed bj the 
Lord Jesus. 

Joseph and Moses are among the most eminent 
of the typical Savior^, by whose obedience many 
have been made righteous. Joshua, Samuel, and 
several others are worthy to be enrolled among the 
individuals, by whose obedience many were made 
righteous, and who by God were made eminent in- 
struments of good to mankind. 

The prophet Daniel, who was himself a light of 
the world, and one of the best of our race, has said: 
'^ They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament; and they that turn many to right' 
eousneas as the stars for ever and ever." D^n. xii. 
3. Instead of the word *'wise" in this text, the 
margin of Bibles gives the word '^teachers;" and 
there can be no doubt that wise teachers are the per- 
sons intended. Excepting the Messiah and Moses, 
perhaps no teacher ever did more good than Paul, 
or was the instrument of turning more of his fellow 
men to righteousness. To **turn many to right- 
eousness" is, I conceive, of the same import as to 
make " many righteous." 

yrhat a vast amount of sin and misery have oflen 
resulted from the disobedience*of one man! On the 
other hand, what an amount of righteousness and 
happiness have resulted from the obedience of other 
individuals! The solemn thought that, in every age, 
by the vicious conduct of one individual parent, 
many have been made sinners, and by the virtuous 
conduct of another parent many have been made 
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righteous, should have a powerful influence on the 
mind of every parent. The thought may • be ex- 
tended to every instructer of children and youth, 
every minister of the gospel, and every public ruler 
of a state or a nation. The more important and 
elevated the situation is, in which an individual is 
placed, the greater is his responsibility — the greater 
the mischief or the good which will result from his 
conduct. 

Let it now be supposed that such views of moral 
influence should be adopted throughout Christendom, 
and deeply impressed on the minds of people of 
every rank; let it be understood and felt, that both 
sin and righteousness may become hereditary, not by 
''ordinary generation," but by the moral influence 
of instruction and example ; that by the disobedi- 
ence of one many may be made sinners, and by the 
obedience of one many may be made righteous; 
what awful responsibility would be felt by every 
parent, every teacher of the young, every minister 
of the gospel, every magistrate or public officer! 
Each one would then feel that according to his own 
conduct he might be the. instrument of ruin or of 
salvation to thousands of human beings, of the 
present or of future ages, and that the influence of 
his instruction and example may extend and grow 
wider and wider, through all future generations of , 
men, and to eternity ! How certain it is that the 
general diffusion and practical adoption of these 
views, would cause a wonderful reformation in all 
Christian countries, and soon convert the heathen 
nations to the Christian religion. When men shall 
understand and truly act under the influence of 
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8!i<^ views, tfaey will doabtieas find thi^ God k ever 
readj, by his spirit, io give effect to benevolent ex« 
eitions. These views when understood and felt, 
will not, tike the doctrine of total sinfulness by na- 
ture, have the torpedo effect to shock, benumb, and 
to discourage exertion; but, like the water which 
Christ gives, it will be in men a fountain of Uving 
water, springing up to eternal life.. 



NO. IL 

IXbw Havea Theoxy of Hiumiii; Depravity. 

In former days, the Calvinistic creed of human 
depravity,, affirmed the corruption of man's whole 
nature, as the consequence of Adam's sin. This 
theory was modified in some important rei^ects by 
the Hopkinsians of New England; by whose theory 
the corruption was limited to the heart or will of 
man, leaving the mental faculties unimpaired. Still 
it was admitted that the posterity of Adam are born 
with a nature or disposition wholly sinful. A still 
further modification has been advanced and ably 
supported by Dr. Taylor of New Haven and his 
associates. To state the hypothesis in authorized 
language, I shall take my extracts from a *' Review 
of Taylor and Harvey," which appeiEured in the 
Christian Spectator for June 1829. In opposition 

8 
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to the doctrine that the whole nature of man is 
corrupt- or sinful, we have the following statement. 

'^ But there are in the constitution of the mind, 
certain properties, tendencies or principles, which 
lie hack of moral action, and belong to us simply as 
intellectual and' sentient beings. Of this class are 
the natural appetites, as hunger, thirst; the social 
affections, as lOve of children — sensibility to the 
opinions of others — ^ a feeling of injury when wrong- 
ed — sympathy with the sufferings of others, &c.: 
and connected with them all is the desire of happi- 
ness, which belongs to us in common with all sen- 
tient beings. Now these from the nature of the 
case are neither sinful nor holy. They result from 
the' inevitable condition of our being; and we can 
no more cease to be the subjects of them than we 
can cease to exist. All that is demanded by the 
claims of duty is to keep them in strict subjection 
to the rights of other beings, to our obligations to 
God and our fellow men." pp. 362-3. 

'* Hence Dr. Taylor is led to state so emphatically 
that these constitutional propensities, even in their 
highest state of excitement, are not in themselves 
sinful. The sin lies wholly in that act of the will 
or choice, which decides on their gratification, 
against the demands of known duty." p. 364. 

I am not perfectly satisfied that the latter extract 
is in al^espects correct; nor that there is no dan- 
ger to be apprehended from so broad an assertion. 
May not a person be so situated as to know it to be 
impossible for him to gratify an excited propensity, 
and hence have no *' act of will" for that purpose, 
while the excitement is such as to involve an ap- 
proved desire of forbidden gratification or pleasure? 
If such a desire is indulged and approved by the 
mind, is not this sinful? 
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In the first paragraph I see nothing objectionable; 
and I rejoice that such views of human nature have 
been proposed j and are acquiring belief. If I have 
not misunderstood these writers, the New Haven 
theory asserts that sin is a voluntary transgression 
of a known law, and that as infants, are incapable of 
moral agency, they are incapable of sin; and that 
there is no such thing as a sinful nature antecedent 
to sinful volition, or moral action. They strongly 
assert that *' nature is not itself sinful." Thus far 
I cordially acquiesce. These writers, however, 
have a second chapter to their theory of depravity 
that I also formerly admitted, but which, on reflec* 
tion, has become to me hard to be believed, if not 
to be understood. The controversy between the 
New Haven writers and their , opponents is con- 
cisely stated by the Reviewer in the following words: 

"Dr. Taylor's position that man's nature is not 
itself sinful, and yet will certainly produce sin, and 
sin only, ia rejected by Mr. Harvey as downright 
heresy. His fundamental principle is, that nature 
%8 itself sinful — the efficient and criminal cause of 
all sin." p. 343. 

The following 19 also given as the opinion of Dr. 
Taylor:— , 

** A ground of certainty likewise exists, according 
to Dr. T. in the mind of each individual of our race, 
that the first and all subsequent acts of moral agency, 
will uniformly be sinful, previous to regeneration." 
p. 375. 

It is supposed by these writers, that in moral 
agents there is a " governing affection," which the 
scriptures call the heart; that this governing affec- 
tion is voluntary, and the source of particular voli- 
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tioni. The reviewer saja — ^ ^ This governing affec- 
tion corresponds to the water which constitutes the 
literal fountain, and it is this gorerning affection, 
according to Dr. Tajlor, which constitutes the moral 
man. This he maintains is entirely sinful from the 
commencement of moral agency, until Grod inter- 
feres by his immediate power to change this state of 
the afiections, and to place them supremely on him- 
self. From this fountain all external actions spring. ' * 
p. 356. 

Though Dr. Taylor denies that '' nature is itself 
sinful,'* yet his doctrine is ''that the entire moral 
depravity of mankind is by nature." p. 340. 

It having been asserted by these writers '' that 
nature is not itself sinfhl," and that various proper- 
ties of human nature are in themselves neither sin- 
fiil nor holy ; it naturally became a question how it 
cduld be certain that the first moral exercises of all 
our race should be invariably sinful. Whether the 
reasoning in answer to this inquiry be conclusive or 
not, it is certainly ingenious and forcible. The fol- 
lowing is the language of the Reviewer: 

" A child enters the world with a variety of ap- 
petites and desires which are generally acknowledged 
to be neither sinful nor holy. Committed in a state 
of utter helplessness to the assiduity of parental 
fondness, it commences existence the object of un- 
ceasing care, watchfulness and concession, to those 
around it. Under such circumstances, then, it is, 
that the natural appetites are first developed, and 
each advancing month brings them new objects of 
gratification. The obvious consequence is, that 
self-indulgence becomes the master principle in the 
soul of every child, long before he can understand 
that this self-indulgence will ever interfere with the 
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rights, or intrench on the interests of others. Urns 
by repetition, is the force of constitutional propei^ 
aities aocumulating m bias towards self-gratification, 
which becomes incredibly strons before a knowledge 
of dutj, or a sense of right and wrong can possibly 
have entered the mind." p. 366. 

*' If the temptation presented to constitutional 
propensities could be so strong in the case of Adam, 
as to overpower the force of established habits of 
virtue, in the maturity of his reason, how absolute 
is the certainty that every child will yield to the 
urgency of these propensities, under the redoubled 
impulse of long cherished self-gratification, and in 
the dawn of intellectual existence." p. 367. 

If there be no way to invalidate or set aside any 
part of this second chapter of the New Haven the- 
ory, there must still remain a tremendous obstacle 
to the influence of education; and the ground of 
discouragement or despair is nearly equal to Mr. 
Harvey's hypothesis, ** that nature is itself sinful." 
But I may here ask, In what part of the Bible is it 
asserted, that the first moral exercises of each indi- 
vidual of oiir race are sinful ; or that all the subse- 
quent exercises, prior to regeneration are of this 
odious nature; or that alibis " external actions pro- 
ceed from a corrupt or '^ sinful fountain?'' lam 
not acquainted with any passages of scripture in 
which either of these hypotheses is clearly asserted, 
or necessarily implied; and I have a hope that 
something may be found in the first part of this 
theory, which will evince that the latter part is in 
some respects an exaggerated statement. That 
mankind, as a race, are in a high degree depraved 
and sinful, is too obvious to be denied; and had the 
Bible assured us that the first moral exercises of 
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each individual is sinful, the reasoning of the Re- 
viewer would go very far to show how the dreadfUi re- 
sult is or may be produced. But what is true of many, 
may not be true of all. Some things may be as- 
serted of our race, considered collectively, which 
cannot with truth be said of every individual. Admit 
it to be generally true that the first moral exercise 
is sinful, does it follow that there are no exceptions? 
or does it follow that nothing can be done to render 
the melancholy occurrences less frequent, and the 
exceptions more numerous? 

If the supposed effect results not from the fact 
" that nature is itself sinful," but may be rationally 
accounted for by the habit of self-indulgence, which 
is formed prior to moral agency; perhaps the evil 
may be prevented by habituating children to self- 
denial instead of self-indulgence, at that early period 
of their existence. How far this might be done, 
has perhaps never been properly tried, nor even 
considered. In the infant schools it has been found 
that education can produce effects on little children, 
which before the experiment was made would have 
been deemed impracticable; nor can I doubt that 
much more is to be done by similar or improved 
means. 

Suppose the Quaker doctrine to he thus far cor- 
rect, that the Divine Spirit is granted to all, even to 
children as soon as they become moral agents, to 
give efficacy to proper means, when employed, for 
their spiritual benefit. This cooperating with the 
influence of education, when its principles shall be 
better understood and faithfully applied, may pro- 
duce a result very difleient from what has been gen- 
erally witnessed, or even anticipated. 
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In regard to the next hypothesis, that al^ the 
yolitions of the child, subsequent to the first, will 
be also of a sinful character till regeneration, is 
efiected; two things may be^observed. 1. I have 
seen no proof from the scriptures that one sinful 
act must necessarily be followed by a succession of 
acts of the same nature; nor any evidence that the 
first sinful volition may not be immediately suc- 
ceeded by contrition, 2, As to the interposition of 
the spirit to produce repentance, this may be con- 
stantly granted, and its efficacy may be acknowl- 
edged, if repentance immediately succeeds the first 
sinful act, as properly as if the change be delayed 
for thirty years. ' 

The remaining hypothesis is, that ** all the exter- 
nal actions" of the unregenerate spring from the 
corrupt fountain of sinful affection. /But the first 
part of the theory may furnish proof that this hy- 
pothesis is incorrect. It is there frankly admitted 
that various properties of human nature are neither 
sinful nor holy, and I think it must be obvious to 
these writers, that the properties which they have 
thus characterized are the proper sources of a mul- 
titude of external actions both in children and in 
adults. The properties enumerated are the '^ natural 
appetites" — ** social affections"^ — '* sensibility to 
the opinions of others" — ** a feeling of injury when 
wronged"— ^** sympathy for the afflictions of oth- 
ers" — and ' ' desire of happiness. " In reference to 
these, the writers concede that " all that is demanded 
by the claims of duty, is to keep them in strict sub- 
jection to the, rights of other beings;" and that 
**the sin li^s wholly in that act of the will which 
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decides an their gratification against the demands of 
known duty." 

In view of these several concessions; I may aak. 
Does not a very large portion of volitions and ex- 
ternal actions result from one or another of tbo 
enumerated properties, without violating '' the rights 
of others," or seeking their gratification *' against 
the demands of known duty ?" I shaU here institute 
some inquiries in relation to persons who are sap- 
posed to be in an un regenerate state. 

Do not many of the external actions of such per- 
sons originate from their *V natural appetites, hun- 
ger, thirst," and a fondness for several kinds of food 
or drink, while they are careful not to violate the 
rights of others or any known command or prohibi- 
tion? A child has a desire for strawberries. He 
knows they are to be had in his father's garden. 
He, however, is told that better strawberries may 
|>e found in the garden of a neighbor, and may be 
obtained with equal ease. But the boy recollects 
that his father had prohibited his going fdr fruit to 
the neighbor's garden, and had given him free lib- 
erty to go to his own garden. From regard to his 
father's will, the boy forbears to go to the neighbor's 
garden, and goes to his father's to gratify his appe- 
tite. Is this a sinful act? 

Many external actions flow from the '' social af- 
fections;" the love of parents to their children, the 
love of children to their parents, and the love of 
brothers and sisters to each other. Would any wisb 
minister reprove parents and children for the com- 
mon expressions of love and tender regard whickhe 
may witness in them one towards another ? Would 
he venture to denounce them as sinful actions ? 
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** Sensibility to the opinions of others," and << a 
feeling of injury when wronged," may and often 
do occasion reprehensible and sinful external ao- 
tions; they may also occasion actions m which care 
is taken not to violate '^ the demands of known 
duty." 

" Sympathy for the afflictions of others" is the 
occasion of a vast multitude of external actions, 
which I should think any judicious man would hea* 
itate to pronounce sinful. 

The common ^* desire of happiness'' will surely 
account for a large class of human actions, in which 
it would be difficult to find evidence of a violation of 
*' known duty." In this class might be included the 
external actions of men while laboring industriously 
in their several occupations, to obtain the means of 
subsistence, and to provide for their families. It is 
true that men may be aiming at some evil purpose, 
while this is not perceived by hliman spectators. 
But when nothing of evil is perceived, I should 
doubt the prudence of telling them that all their 
external actions are sinful, and flow from enmity to 
God. 

In each of the cases which have been mentioned, 
there may have be^n the omission or want of that 
love to God which is his due; but this does not 
prove that all those actions proceed from a sinful 
fountain^ — surely not, if the properties from which 
they do proceed are ** neither sinful nor holy." 

Suppose parents to have children which they think 
are yet unregenerate, but are nevertheless obedient 
to their commands, and amiable in their conduct to 
one another: could any good be expected to result 
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from telling these children every night that all their 
amiable actions through the day had proceeded. from 
a corrupt and sinful fountain, and are deserving of 
Grod's endless displeasure ? Would it not be much 
better to commend what appeared virtuous and 
lovely, and then express a hope that they would soon 
learn to act from Love to God, and a desire to please 
and glorify him in all their ways. The former mode 
would be a direct method to, prejudice their minds 
against religion, while the latter would tend to win 
their hearts and excite them to act from the higher 
motives. 

The advocates for each of the theories which 
have been named, must, it appears to me, be charge- 
able with daily and gross inconsistency in their 
manner of treating their children and their neigh- 
bors, and in speaking to them and of them; at one 
time commending and approving what at anothcfr they 
declare to be nothing but sin, or rebellion against 
God.* ^ 

Before I dismiss this subject, it may be well to 
observe that the properties which the New Haven 
writers declare to be " neither sinful nor holy," are 
nevertheless among the favorsof God which I regard 
as the sources of man's liability to sin. There is 
not one of them which does not expose us to many 
temptations. By the same properties, Adam in a 
state of innocency was exposed to temptation ; and 
by yielding to the temptation, he became a sinner. 
So it has been with his posterity. By possessing 
t^e same properties, the Messiah <' was in all points 

* See the Ulustration in Chap. ziv. 
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tempted like as we are;" but by duly resisting the 
temptation, he **was without sin" — nay more, he 
was a conqueror, and as such was exalted to the 
right hand of God. 

The Christian Spectator for December 1830, 
contains some passages which appear to me not 
easy to be reconciled with the doctrine that child- 
ren are totally sinful afl^r they become moral agents 
till they are regenerated. In the review of Mr. 
Sprague's Lectures to youth I found much to 
commend. The first of the .two paragraphs which 
I shall quote with approbation, was written by the 
Reviewer; the other he quotes from Mr. Sprague: 

" On this subject, the well known susceptibilities 
of the youthful mind to deep and permanent impres- 
sions both of good and evil, is a topic full of per- 
suasion. No pastor has ever assembled the young 
of his flock, and addressed them on the great ques^ 
tion of their personal salvation, or has brought to 
their special attention any appropriate subject of 
doctrine or duty, without feeling that for peculiar 
effort, in this department of the pastoral oflSce, there 
is peculiar encouragement.** 

''It admits of no question, that there is something in 
the very state of the soul, during the period of youth, 
which may be said, in a comparative sense, to favor 
the work of its own sanctification. The understand- 
ing not naving been brought under the dominion of 
prejudice, is open to the reception of truth. The 
conscience not having had its dictates frequently 
opposed and trifled with, is ready faithfully to dis^ 
charge its office. The various affections of the 
heart are easily excited; and more. easily than at 
any subsequent period, may receive a right direc- 
tion. Who will not say that there is in all this a 
most desirable preparation for becoming truly relt- 
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fioas; especially when the state pf the soul to which 
referred, is contrasted with that almost iQTiBcible 
prejudice, that deep moral inseBsil^ility, which often 
results from long continued familiaritj with the 
world."* C. Sp. 648. 



NO. III. 

IMspnted Hypoiheses on the existence of Moral EviL 

The perfection of God and the existence of sin, 
are both admitted facts; but how they are consistent 
with each other is a question of dispute. Two hy- 
potheses are now before the public. 

1. That sin was a necessary means of the greatest 
good; and was therefore admitted. 

% That sin was an evil incident to the best sys- 
tem of government ; and tlferefore could not be pre- 
vented in any system as good as the one which Grod 
adopted. It is presumed that the advocates on 
each side will grant that the existing plan of divine 
government is as good as God could devise. But if 
sin was a necessary means of the greatest good, 
there seems to be no objection to the idea that, in 

• April, 1833. Two or three years have passed away since 
this article on Dr. Taylor'^ views was written. A principal 
hypothesis in his scheme I have lately examined in a more 
extended manner in the article entitleo " Review of a Mod- 
ern Suhstitate for a Sinful Nature." After writing that Re- 
view, I thought of suppressing this Number of the Supple- 
mental Illustrations ; but on re-examination, I found that the 
Review had very little in it which can be regarded as a repe- 
tition of what is contained in this article, — and that this con- 
tains much that I was unwilling tq suppress. 
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fimning his plan, God made anraDgements to insfire 
the fall of Adam, and all the sin that has since ex-^ 
isted, or will exist to eternity. But this view of the 
subject is shocking to many pious persons. For, in 
their opinion, it implies the direct agency of Grod 
for the production of what he forbids, and threatens 
to punish. Besides, if sin is a necessary means of 
the greatest good, it cannot be in all respects an 
eyil. It must at least be a relative good. How else 
can it be a '* necessary means of the greatest good?" 
If then another hypothesis had been or can be pro- 
posed, less revolting to the benevolent mind, and 
equally consistent with the perfection of Grod, it 
should not be rejected without a candid examinatioo. 

The second hypothesis is supposed to imply that 
it was impossible with God to form any plan of g0¥* 
emment, as good as the present, from which em 
could be excluded. This seems like limiting the 
wisdom or power of God. But is it not limiting his 
goodness to assert the contrary ? What but the want 
of goodness can be the reason, if he has not adop^ 
ed as good a plan as his wisdom coutd devise ? It 
may abo be asked, does not the first hypothesis, a9 
weU as the second, seem to limit the wisdom or the 
power of God? . If sin wasanece^ary^means of thfr 
greatest good, neither the wisdom nor the power of 
God could have excluded it from any plan as good 
as the present; and this is all that seems to limit 
the wisdom or the power of God in the second hy-< 
pothesis. 

But while the two hypotheses appear to be alike 
as to setting bounds to the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator, the second seems to me to have the 
advantage in some important respects. 
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It does not imply that sin is in any respect a good 
or an object of divine approbation. 

It precludes the idea of a preconcerted arrange- 
ment on the part of God, for producing what he 
forbids. For sin may be an evil incident to the best 
plan, and yet not a necessary means of the greatest 
good. This idea I shall now attempt to illustrate. 

A wise and benevolent king resolves to give his 
subjects a constitution of government, in the high- 
est degree adapted to thegeneral welfare. We will 
suppose the king, on this occasion, like Moses, 
inspired by God. The constitution thus produced, 
among other arrangements, provides for the appoint- 
ment of a treasurer, to superintend the receipts 
and disbursements of the national revenues; and 
also provides that the press shall he free, for the 
discussion of opinions and measures, and for' the 
diffusion of knowledge. The king clearly foresees 
that these provisions will be very liable to abuse. 
Yet this abuse is no part of his desigh, but an evil 
, incident to the best plan. 

The treasurer, and those employed by him, will 
be placed in a state of great temptation ; and they 
will be liable to abuse the power and privilege with 
which they are entrusted. The liberty of the press 
is an important mreans of good, but very liable to 
abuse. Yet in the opinion of the king, the good 
will greatly overbalance such incidental evils as it 
will not be in his power to prevent. We have then 
a clear case in which moral evil may be an incident 
in the best plan of human government, and yet not 
admitted as a means of the greatest good, nor of 
any good at all. It might, therefore, in every view 
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of it be an evil, odious in the sight of the king ; 
and one, to prevent which as much as possible, he 
adopts a variety of means. In a similar manner, 
under .divine government, sin may have occurred as 
an evil incident to the best plan, and not as a neces- 
sary means of the greatest good. 

The foregoing illustration has not only evinced that 
moral evil may be incident to the best plan of human 
government, but also that great favors expose to 
great temptations, and render people very liable to 
sin. In the preceding chapters, I have endeavored 
to show that such is the fact under the government 
of God, and that man's liability to sin results from 
divine favors, and not from the divine displeasure. 
On this hypothesis perhaps, better than on any other, 
it may be seen how sin is an evil incident to the best 
plan, and yet not a necessary means of the greatest 
good. 

Let it now be admitted that ^' God is love," and 
perfect in all his attributes. Then, from known 
facts, we may infer, that he deemed it best that there 
should exist a race of human intelligences, united 
to bodies of flesh, with animal propensities and pas- 
sions, and such intellectual faculties as are neces- 
sary to moral agency, and moral freedom. Is it not 
easy to see that all these animal and intellectual 
properties are favors ; and that they might be con- 
ferred in kindness as necessary means of good, of 
usefulness and comfort? Can we not also see that 
the abuse of them might be an evil incident to the 
best plan that could be devised ? 

Our animal properties are highly important to us, 
• and yet they greatly expose us to temptation. Our 
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moral freedom, too, like the freedom of the press, 
is a great favor, necessary to individual good, and 
public welfare, yet very liable to«buse. Now what 
more can be necessary to account for man's liability 
to sin than the possession of such properties and 
such freedom? Yet we have no evidence that any 
one of these properties was conferred on us for the 
purpose of rendering us liable to sin. On the con- 
trary, we have evidence that they were designed as 
favors. For experience teaches us that when they 
are duly governed and rightly employed, they con- 
duce to happiness and usefulness; and also that 
when they are abused or licentiously indulged, such 
abuse or indulgence brings evil on ourselves, and 
often on our neighbors. 

This view of the subject precludes both the ne- 
cessity and the propriety of supposing that Adam's 
ofispring were subjected to the curse of a nature 
wholly sinful, as it fully accounts for their liability 
to sin on other grounds. It also precludes the ne- 
cessity of supposing sin to have been admitted as a 
necessary means of the greatest good, or of any 
preconcerted plan for the production of moral evil. 
For what €rod did for the good of man, could not 
fail to render him liable to sin; so that sin might 
occur as an evil incident to the best plan of gov- 
ernment. 

But what, I may ask, can have more of the appear- 
ance of a preconcerted arrangement for the pro^ 
duction of moral evil, and for rendering it inevitable 
and universal, than the popular hypothesis of an 
hereditary sinful nature ? We may presume that it 
was neither in the power nor the purpose of Adam, 
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by his traoflgression, to entail such a curse on his 
i^priag. If such an effect has occurred, it must 
have beea by the purpose and agency of God, a^d 
not an evil incident to the best plan of government. 
To say the least, the hypothesis of an hereditary 
sinful nature has the appearance of representing sin 
as an effect which God toished to produce to an awful 
extent; and not an incidental evil, which could not 
have been prevented in any plan so much adapted 
to the good of man as the present. 

The New Haven writers have contended ably for 
the hypothesis that sin is an evil incident to the best 
plan of government; yet they advance another hy- 
pothesis which seems to me of an opposite charac- 
ter. While they deny any such thing as a *' sinful 
nature" in children antecedent to moral agency, 
they suppose an established connexion, by divine 
constitution, between the sin of Adam and the first 
moral exeifcises of all posterity — in consequence of 
which, all children become totally sinful, as soon as 
they become moral agents. However true it might 
be that the first sin was an evil incidental to the best 
plan, it seems to me impossible that the sins of 
Adam's posterity can be properly regarded tis inci- 
denial evils, if they result from an *' established con^ 
nexion,^^ or a '* divine constitulionf^^ between Adam's 
offence and the total sinfulness of all his offspring. 
What can more clearly suggest the idea of a pre- 
concerted plan and positive divine agency for the 
production of moral evil, than such a supposed 
** established connexion^ by divine constitution?" 
Can an effect of such universal extent, the product 
of a divine constitulum, he wa evU incident to the best 
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plan of goverament — one which the wisdom of 
Jehovah could not prevent? If such a fatal con- 
nexion was established by divine constitution, it 
would seem that barely omitting to form the consti- 
tution might have prevented the dreadful efiects. 
How then could they be but incidental occurrences? 
An objector may perhaps urge that, on my own 
hypothesis, it is by the purpose and agency of Grod 
that we ail possess those animal properties which 
expose us to temptation, and by which we are ren- 
dered very liable to sin. This I freely admit. But 
these properties were not inJHded on us as a curse; 
they are not evil in themselves; nor wej'e they made 
a part of our constitution to render us liable to sin. 
They are good in themselves; they were bestowed 
on us in kindness, as necessary to our usefulness 
and comfort. The abuse of them on our part^may 
be clearly perceived as. an evil incident to the best 
plan, or the kindest design on the part of €rod. 
That such may have been the fact is as clearly to 
be perceived, in this case, as it was in the simile 
adopted for illustration — where it was shown that 
the kindness of the Kin^ exposed his subjects to 
temptation. But can such things be said or seen 
on any one of the hypotheses of a nature wholly 
sinful, entailed as a curse for Adam's ofience? For 
what beneficent purpose could such a nature have 
been inflicted or entailed? Could it be an expres- 
sion of God's kindness to his offspring? Is it any 
thing which was necessary to moral agency, or to 
our happiness or our usefulness? Is it a property 
for which we should be thankful, or which we can 
employ in God's service or for our own benefit? If 
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not, it bears no resemblance to those animal proper- 
ties of our nature by which we are exposed to temp- 
tation. What then is it but a curse —^ a curse on 
children for the sin of parents ? 

It is impossible for me to see how the New Haven 
brethren can reconcile their two hypotheses. On 
due reflection, one or the other will, I think, be 
abandoned by writers of so much discernment. And 
on no theory of a nature wholly sinful, which I hsve' 
ever seen, can I perceive the least ground for main- 
taining the hypothesis that sin is an evil incident to 
the best possible plan of divine government. 

It may probably be objected against me, that my 
first publication was on the origin of evil; and that, 
in some particulars, my views and reasonings are 
now dijfferent from what they were in early life. In 
reply I may say, that all my publications were writ- 
ten according to .the light I possessed at the time of 
writing.' Nearly half a century has elapsed since 
my first publication. The most of the intervening 
time has been employed by me in ardent inquiries 
after truth; and I do not think it very wonderful 
that at the age of seventy-four, I should see cause 
to dissent from some of the opinions which I enter- 
tained at the age of twenty-five. 

When I first wrote on the origin of evil, I did not 
perceive how it could have existence under the gov- 
ernment of God, unless it was admitted as a neces- 
sary means of the greatest good. It did not then oc- 
cur to me that sin might be an evil incident to the best 
form of government, and not a necessary means of 
good. Having been educated in the belief of an 
hereditary sinful nature, I had then no other way of 
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accounting for man's liability to sin. At tl^at period 
it was foreign from my conceptions that men are 
rendered liable to sin by the favors they receive 
from the hand of their Maker. 

But the existence of moral evil under divine gov- 
ernment, in any view of the subject which has yet 
been- presented, may give rise to questions which 
the most discerning mind^ will find it difficult to an- 
swer. This circumstance may well excite in every 
writer both caution, and candor — caution, lest he be 
too self-confident in asserting his own opinions; and 
candor towards such as, dissent from his views, lest 
he be found guilty of censuring opimons more cor- 
rect than his own, and men more humble than him- 
self While on the verge of the grave, possessing 
some opinions very different from those in which I 
was educated, it affords me much comfort to reflect, 
that, on whatever side I may have been in the the- 
ological controversies, which have occurred in the 
different periods of my life, God has continually 
given me such a sense of my own liability to err, 
that I have never been, disposed to ascribe it to 
wickedness of heart, that others dissented from my 
views. This has been one of the innumerable fa- 
vors which God has granted me during a long life, 
4| &LVor too for which I hope I never shall cease to 
be thankful. 
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NO. IV. 

Paul's Philosophy of the Flesh and the Mind. 

Towards the close of Chapter V. I quoted some 
passages from the writings of the apostles to show 
their accordance with the views I have adopted* of 
man's liability to sin. The subject, however, de* 
serves a more distinct illustration. I shall therefore 
exhibit what appear to me to have been the views 
of Paul. He has said much more relating to '' the 
jie^ and the gpirit," or mind of man, than any other 
of the sacred writers. 

The word flesh is used in the scriptures in various 
senses ; but when it is contrasted with the mind of 
man it seems to denote the animal properties of 
httman nature — the appetites, propensities, and 
passions. These, if I mistake not, are by Paul 
represented as the principal sources of temptation 
or liability to sin. 

It may here be proper to remark, that in some 
instances Paul uses the word spirit in contrast with 
the flesh, in such a connexion and such a manner as 
to render it doubtful whether it is the Spirit of God 
or the- spirit of man, of which he is speaking. But 
there are other instances in which it is clear that it 
is the '^ mind " or *' spirit '' of man, which he coin 
trasts with the flesh. It is, however, a truth that 
those lusts or desires of " the flesh " which " war 
agiiinst the «oul," or the spirit of man, fit the same 
time and in the same sense war against the Spirit of 
Ood, which dictates to us the path of duty. 
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The distinction between the flesh and the mind 
was so great in the view of Paul, that in several 
instances he speaks of them as two persons or two 
men,, united, and one in the other. The flesh or 
animsd part he denominated the " outward man/' 
The mind or spiritual part he called the " inner,'* 
or *' inward man." The following passages may 
show that in the view of this apostle, the animcd 
desires or lusts of the flesh are what expose us to 
temptation, and render us liable to sin. 

'' For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary the 
one to the other, so that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would." Gal. v. 17. 

** For I know that in me- — that, is in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing." " I find a law that when 
I would do good, evil is present with me." " For 
I delight in the law of God after the inward man; 
but I see another law in my members warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members." " Sa 
then with the mind I myself serve the law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin." Rom. vii. 18, 21, 
22, 23, 25. 

** Let not sin reign in your mortal bodies that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof." Rom. vi. 12. 

'VThere is now no condemnation to them who are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not afler the flesh but 
after the spirit." Rom. viii. 1. 

** They that are Christ's have crucifi^ed the flesk 
with its aflections and lusts." Gul. V; 24. 

"I keep under my body and bring it into subjec- 
tion: lest that by any means, after I have preached 
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onto others I myaeH* should be a castaway/* 1 Cor. 

" Mortify therefore your members which are upon 

the earth, fornication, uncleanness, inordinate afiec- 

tion, evil concupiscence, and covetoqsness, which 

is idolatry. Lie not one to another, seeing that ye 

have put off the old man with his deeds, and have 

put on the neio man which is renewed in knowledge, 

after the image of him that created him." Col. iii. 
5, 9, 10. 

If I mistake not, these passages clearly suggest 
the following ideas: That the ** mind " or ** inward 
man " is not of a sinful nature, but is very liable to 
be. ensnared, overcome, and brought into captivity 
by our animal or .fleshly propensities or desires;- — 
that these animal desires are to us, as they were to 
our first parents, the occasion of temptation, or lia- 
bility to sin — in other words, it is by these fleshly 
propensities principally, that we are exposed to 
temptation and n^oral eviU — that our animal part 
is the self to ,be denied in taking up the cross to 
follow Christ; — that regeneration, reformation, 
conversion, or obedience to the gospel, implies the 
crucifying of the flesh with its aflections, or passions, 
and lusts; that it behooves Christians to be on the 
watch, and to keep under the body, and bring it 
into subjection, lest they become ensnared and 
ruined by yielding to the inordinate desires of the 
flesh. 

The same thing — our animal nature — appears to 
be intended by Paul in these passages, by each of 
the following t^rms or phrases — "the body" — 
'Mhe flesh " — ««the outward man,^' and *'the old 
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man. *' To crucify the flesh — to keep under the body 
and bring it into subjection, and to put off the old man 
ivith his deeds, are phrases of similar import; and are 
all implied in the word self-denial. We are not bj 
any of these directions required to extirpate our 
animal nature, or any property of it; but to subject 
all its properties to the law of love or the precepts 
of the gospel. When by any animal property we 
are tempted to violate the rights of others, or diso- 
bey the will of God, for personal gratification, we 
are to deny ourselves and thus to crucify the flesh, 
though such acts of self-denial may he to us like 
plucking out a right eye or cutting off a right hand. 
Nothing is to be regarded as too dear to part with, 
when it stands in competition with the will of Grod, 
or our duty. 

It is, however, still to be observed, that no one 
of the properties of animal nature is in itself sinfnl, 
though they are so commonly the occasions of dis- 
obedience. They are the effects of God's kindness 
to us, and. not of his displeasure. With due respect 
to the will of God, and grateful feelings for his 
favors, we may lawfully gratify our animal appetites 
and prppensities. But as we derive pleasure as well 
as nourishment by the gratification of animal appe- 
tites, we are tempted to excess or unlawful indul- 
gences, and to the adoption of unlawful means for 
persona] gratifications. On these accounts we have 
constant occasion to be on our guard, and to watch 
and pray, lest we fail in the hour of temptation, and 
like Adam and Eve, eat of forbidden fruit, or of 
that which is our own in a forbidden manner. 

Though by possessing animal properties we are 
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placed in a state of trial, and are constantly exposed 
to temptation, the case with us is very difibrent fVom 
what it would he if our mind or spirit were itself 
totally sinful. If such were our condition, what 
possible ground of encouragement would there be 
to use means to avoid depravity, or to recover from 
vice. 

What Paul has said of " iheftesh,'* " the outward 
man*^ and '^the old man," may perhaps help us to 
understand what he meant by th6 '' natural man,~^^ 
1 Corinthians, ii. 14. '* But the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the thingii of the Spirit of God." Dr. 
Macknight translates *' the animal man" instead of 
*' natural man." If by the animal or natural man 
be meant the same as the outward man or old' man» 
the meaning may be, and probably is, a man who is 
under the dominion of fleshly appetites and propen- 
sities, and is the opposite of one who keeps under 
his body, and brings it into subjection. This char- 
acter involves that ** minding of the flesh" which ia 
enmity or opposition to God, his law, and his gospeL 



NO. V, 

Comle on the Constitiitioii of Man, 

The ''Essay on the Constitution of Man, by 
George Combe," was sent for my perusal by a friend 
who had read some part of what is contained in the 
preceding chapters on man's liability to sin. I have 
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read the work with much interest, and I hope not 
without some advantage. Mr. C. is a phrenologist, 
and his book is a developement of phrenological 
principles. Of the science of phrenology I am 
ignorant; I shall, therefore, forbear to censure or 
applaud what I do not understand. There are, how- 
ever, ill Mr. C's. work many ideas and facts which 
can be understood, and which demand the most seri- 
ous consideration. Stripped of technical phraseol- 
ogy, if I mistake not, Mr. Combe's theory embraces 
th^ following hypotheses: 

That men, as organized beings, are subject to 
several divine laws, physical, organic, and moral; 
that the organs of our race are of different classes, 
and adapted to different purposes; that some of 
these organs are merely animal, and others moral 
or intellectual ; that the animal organs have respect 
to self-gratification and self-preservation, while the 
moral or intellectual organs have respect to the good 
of others — -to our duty to God and man — and that 
it was the purpose of the Creator that the moral and 
intellectual organs should have the supremacy, or a 
directing or controlling influence over the animal 
part of our nature. The following are some of Mr. 
C's. remarks on this distinction, and the purposes 
of the different classes of organs: 

^' The great distinction between the animal facul- 
ties and powers proper to man, is, that the object 
of the former is the preservation of the individual 
himsejf or his family; while the latter have the wel- 
fare of others and our duty to God for their end." 
p. 60. 

**The animal faculties, therefore, must be re- 
strained in their desires, and directed to their object 
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by the human faculties, by the sentiments of Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence, Veneration and Intel- 
lect — otherwise they will inevitably lead to disap- 
pointment.'' p. €2. 

In the opinion of Mr. C. all the various organs 
of mankind tend to happiness, when employed with 
due reference to the laws of God; and obedience 
to these laws affords both happiness and safety, 
while disobedience exposes to evil or suffering. 
The following is one of Mr. C's. definitions: 

" An organized bein^ is one which derives its 
existence from a previously existing organized being, 
which subsists on food, grows, attains maturity, 
decays, and dies." p. 112. 

In thus deriving existence, Mr. C. supposes that 
the child derives more of the peculiarities of one 
or both of its parents, than has been generally im- 
agined; that the organs of the brain in the child 
resemble the corresponding organs of his father or 
his mother, whether the parents are virtuous or 
vicious. On such principles Mr. C. speaks of the 
transmission of good and bad qualities from parents 
to their children by generation. But lest his mean- 
ing should be misapprehended, he , subjoins a note, 
p. 167, which contains the following remarks: 

'* In using the popular expressions ^ good quali- 
ties' and ' bad qualilies,' I do not mean to intimate 
that any of the tendencies bestowed on man are 
essentially bad in themselves. — By bad qualities 
therefore I always mean either disease, or unfavora- 
ble proporiiona among the organs." 

Mr. C's. hypothesis appears to be this, that the 
natural organs communicated to the child, may be 
affected by the moral character of the parents, so 
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that the child of virtuous parents will have organit 
more favorable to virtue than the child of vicious 
parents. Whether this hypothesis is correct or not, 
it may be impossible to prove that it is false. If 
we admit it as true, we have an additional motive 
for all who wish to become parents, to form habits 
of the strictest virtue, and to abandon or avoid every 
vicious course or indulgence. It is however to be 
observed, that if a child be subjected to disabilities 
or disadvantages by the vices or misconduct of his 
parents, the less is required of him by the righteous 
law, which limits the duty of each individual by the 
extent of his capacity. 

There is still a further Occasion of evil or disad- 
vantage to the children of vicious parents, which is 
more certain than what has already been brought to 
view, and which Mr. C. has noticed in the following 
manner: 

'^ Further, after birth, it is quite certain that the 
organs most active in the parents have a decided 
tendency to cause an increase to the size of the 
corresponding organs in the children, by habitually 
exciting them, which favors their growth. Accord- 
ing to this law, habitual severity, chiding, and 
imperious conduct, proceeding from over active 
self-esteem, and destructiveness in the parents, 
rouse these faculties in the children, produce hatred 
and resistance, and increase the activity of the same 
organs — while those of the moral sentiments and 
intellect are left in a state of apathy." pp. 17^-3. 

This paragraph, notwithstanding its phrenological 
dress, contains a doctrine which should be impress- 
ed on the mind of every parent. Whether it be 
true or not that the vicious character of a parent 
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has an unfavorable influence on the organic struc- 
ture of the child prior to its birth, it is unquestion- 
able that the character and the destiny of the child 
may be greatly affected by the conduct of his 
parents towards him after his birth, and from the 
time he is capable of observing. Nothing, perhaps, 
is more certain than that peevishness, austerity and 
harshness on the part of a parent towards his child- 
ren, tend to produce in them correspondent feelings, 
dispositions and passions. Hence it is natural to 
infer that a mild, meek, kind and cheerful temper 
on the part of parents and nurses, must be of great 
importance to children, and will tend to produce in 
them a similar temper and character. 

In some respects, Mr. C's. theory presents a' 
pleffi»ng contrast to that of the Westminster Assem- 
bly. It represents every human pair as the Adam 
and Eve to their own offspring, and in a high de- 
gree responsible for the character they transmit to 
their children. Though he admits that a kind of 
** organic penaUy" falls on children, as the effect of 
a vicious character in parents, he supposes an en- 
couraging counterpart to this evil — an organic rcr 
VHird or favor, as the effect of virtuous and obedient 
conduct. So far as regard to the welfare of offspring 
can operate as a motive, the theory of Mr. C. prc^ 
sents powerful inducements to parents to shun the 
paths of vice, and to cultivate in their own hearts 
the sentiments of piety and benevolence. On this 
theory, every person who hopes to be a father, may 
consider himself ka acting not only for himself but 
for his posterity; that is, as forming for himself a 
character which may deeply affect the character of 
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his children in this world, and perhaps forever. But 
such also is the fkct in regard to the influence of 
parental example after children are horn, and while 
growing up; so that the hypothesis of Mr.C. only 
carries back a known law or principle to an earlier 
period than the birth of the infant. 

The distinction which Mr. C. has made between 
the animal and intellectual parts of the human con- 
stitution, accords with Paul's distinction of the 
*^ flesh** and the " mind,*' or ** the outioard man" and 
"the imoard man." If, as Mr. C. supposes, the 
animal properties were designed for self-gratification 
and self-preservation, this may account for the fact 
that men do not feel guilty in the indulgence of 
these properties, except when this is done to excess, 
or in violation of the rights of others, or some known 
law of God. On the same principle, too, we may 
account for the fact that children, while very young, 
often manifest a strong propensity to transgress. 
The animal appetites are among the first of human 
properties which are called into activity; and if 
their object is self-preservation and self-gratification 
or pleasure, by daily indulgence they naturally 
acquire great strength before the intellectual and 
moral faculties are capable of distinguishing between 
moral right and wrong, or of ascertaining the bounds 
of temperance, the rights of others, or the require- 
ments of God. Hence they are much exposed to 
temptation, as soon as they arrive at the stature of 
moral agency. 

In view of the real or apparent difficulties which 
occur on every hypothesis of human nature, and 
human liability to sin, we have this source of con-- 
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solation, that the Judge of all ihe earth will do 
right; that he knows all the disadvantages to which 
each individual is subjected, and whkt allowance 
should be made in each case; and that the following 
is a known principle of his government — "To 
whomsoever much is given of him shall much be 
required," and where less is given the less is re- 
quired. If a person of feeble intellect, or one who 
is subjected to all the disadvantages of the grossest 
form of heathenism, were required to love God and 
his neighbor ** with all the understanding and all 
the strength" of a Newton or a Locke, there might 
be grouivi for alarm and complaint. But the piin- 
ciple of divine requirement resembles an equitable 
principle of taxation, when each is required to paj 
accordiag to his ability, be it more or less. 



NO. VI. 

Popular Hypotheses. 

On reviewing the First Part of this work, the 
opinions of others, to which I had frequently alluded, 
struck me as so shocking, that I could not but fear 
some readers might suspect me of intended misrep- 
resentations. I have, therefore, deemed it advisable 
to collect and exhibit some extracts. 

The shorter Catechism of the Westminster As- 
sembly contains the following propositions: — 

" The covenant being made with Adam, not only 
for himself but for his posterity, all mankind de- 
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scending from him by prdinarj generation, sinned 
in him and fell with him in his first transgression. 

'' The fall brought mankind into a state of sin and 
misery. 

'^ The sinfulness of fhat estate into which man 
fell, consists in the guilt of Adam's first sin, the 
want pf original righteousness, and the corruption 
of his whole nature, commonly csdled original sin, 
together with all actual transgressions which proceed 
from it. 

*' All mankind by the fall lost communion with 
God, are under his wrath and curse, and so made 
liable to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, 
and to the pains pf hell forever.'* 

The Confession of Faith of the same Assembly, 
in speaking of the fall of our first parents, asserts 
that they '^ became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in 
all the facuUies and parts of soul and body, " and then 
adds — '' They being the root of all mankind, the 
guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same death 
in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their 
posterity, descending from them by ordinary gener- 
ation. From this original corruption, whereby we 
are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite 
to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do pro- 
ceed all actual transgressions." In the Chapter on 
" Free .Will" it is said, " Man, by his fall into a' 
state of sin, hath totally lost all ability of will to any 
spiritual good accompanying salvation." 

The next extract will be copied from the cele- 
brated Roman Catholic writer, Blaise Pascal. 

*' It is an astonishing thought that of all myste- 
ries, that which seems to be farthest removed firom 
apprehension, I mean the transmission of original 
am, is a fact without the knowledge of which we 
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can nev^r satisfactorily know ourselves. For un-. 
doiib|e<i)y nothing appears so revolting to our rea- 
son, as to say that the transgression of the first man 
should impart guilt to those who from their extreme 
distance from the source of the evil« seem incapable 
of such a participation. This transmission seems 
to us not only impossible but unjust. For what can 
he more repugnant to the rules of our despicable 
justice, than to condemn eternally an infant, yet 
irresponsible, for an offence in which he appears to 
have had so little share, that it was committed six 
thousand years before he came into existence. Cer- 
tainly nothing wounds us more cruelly than this 
doctrine; and yet without this mystery — to us of 
all others the most incomprehensible, we are incom- 
prehensible to ourselves." Thoughts on Religion, 
p. 129. 

I am aware that the present orthodoxy of New 
England excludes some of the ideas which have 
been quoted from the Westminster Assembly. Per- 
haps no two individuals had more agency in forming 
what is now called the orthodox faith in our region, 
than Dr. Hopkins of .Rhode Island, and Dr. Smal- 
ley of Connecticut. I shall now give a few extracts 
from the system of Divinity by Dr. Hopkins. 

" Adam was considered and treated as compre- 
hending all mankind. His disobedience was the 
disobedience of the whole, of all mankind; and the 
threatened penalty did not respect Ad^m persoQally, 
or as a single individual, but his whole posterity 
included in him, and represented by him. There- 
fore, the transgression being the transgression of 
the whole, brought the threatened punishment on all 
mankind." Vol. I. p. 292-3. 

'** "By the constitution and covenant with Adam, 
his first disobedience was the disobedience of all 

10 
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mankind; that is, the sin and consequent ruin of all 
the human race, was by this constitution infallibly 
connected with the first sin of the head and father 
of the race. By the divine constitution, it was the 
appointment of God, if the head and father of man- 
kind sinned, the whole race of men, all his posterity, 
should sin, and in this sense it should be the sin of 
the whole." p. 309. 

'* It must be further observed, that there is no 
reasonable objection to this constitution, in that it 
not only established a connexion between the sin of 
Adam and the sinning of his posterity, but that the 
latter should be born in sin, so as to begin to sin as 
soon as they begin to act as moral agents." p. 325. 

'* If by their being his children they become cor- 
rupt, they must of consequence be corrupt as soon 
as they exist or become his children;" p. 326. 

'*Slankind are born totally corrupt or sinful, in 
consequence of the apostacy of Adam; that is, they 
have naturally, as the children of Adam, no degree 
or kind of moral rectitude, and their hearts are full 
of moral evil." p. 330. 

D:\ Smalley, in a sermon on original sin, with 
much ingenuity discarded several former explana- 
tions, and then gave the following as the true ex- 
planation of the doctrine: — 

''All men are condemned as sinful themselves, 
and not antecedently to their being so, for the offence 
of another. Adam, including Eve, was the original 
introducer of sin. * By one man sin entered into 
the world,' and from him it hath descended to all 
men, and death as the righteous consequence. He 
begat a son in his own likeness, and that another 
in his, and so in all succeeding generations. All 
justly share in the same curse, because all are par- 
takers of the same depravity. Yet by the coming 
of death upon all men in this way, the infinite of- 
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fences given to God by the disobedience of our first 
parents is manifested to this day, and will be to the 
end of the world. This being the source or inlet, 
the primary cause of such extensive and so long 
continued ruin. It all cornea as a token of the divine 
displeasure, on account of the original apostacy, though 
it comeiitn this righteous order — the personal sin of 
each individual before his punishment." 

The creed of the Andover Theological Institution 
contains the followinor items: — 

** That Adam, the federal head and representative 
of the human race, was placed in a state of proba- 
tion, and that in consequence of his disobedience all 
his descendants . were constituted sinners; that by 
nature every man is personally depraved, destitute 
of holiness, unlike and opposed to God; and that 
previously to the renewing agency of the Divine 
Spirit, all his moral actions are adverse to the cliar- 
acter and glory of God ; that being morally incapa- 
ble of recovering the image of his Creator, which 
was lost in Adam, every man is justly exposed to 
eternal damnation." 



NO. VII. 

Reasoning of Dr. Hopkins. 

The following remarks were made by Dr. Hop- 
kins, to show that it could not be unjust in God to 
regard Adam as the representative of the whole 
race, and so to connect his transgression with the 
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fate of his posterity, as to render it certain that they 
should commence their moral existence with a na- 
ture wholly sinful. 

*' Such a constitution does not appear, and can- 
not be proved not to be just and good. There was 
as great a prospect and probabilit}' that the first man 
would not sin, but persevere in obedience, as that 
any one of his posterity would; yea, much greater, 
seeing he was created an adult, in the full exercise 
of his rational faculties; whereas they must come 
into existence infants, and gradually rise to man- 
hood, through the weak state of childhood and 
youth, in which they would be more exposed to fall 
into temptation.'* System, Vol. I. 296-7. 

If, without being born with a sinful nature, all 
Adam's posterity would have been more liable to 
sin than he was, why should a derived sinful nature 
be thought necessary to account for all we know of 
man's liability to sin,. or the extent of human de- 
pravity ? I believe that Adam's posterity have been 
more exposed than he was to temptatioja, and that 
this exposedness is really enhanced by the fact that 
they have, to pas^ through the dangerous stages of 
childhood and youth to that of manhood — and es- 
pecially so, as they are much more exposed than 
Adam was to the pernicious influence of vicious 
examples and instructions. The hypothesis, there- 
fore, which Dr. H. wished to support, is shown to 
be unnecessary by his own remarks. I cannot, 
however, admit his remarks as proof that there could 
be no injustice in such conduct as his theory ascribes 
to God. A constitution rendering the destiny of all 
our race so dependent on a single act of the first 
man, that if he sinned, the whole posterity must be 
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-dMteed to a state of total sinfulness, is not perhaps so 
easily reconciled to priniMples of benevolence or 
equity as many have imagined. There are various 
views that may be taken of the principle which has 
•been ascribed to God, by which its equity or injus* 
tice may be more clearly perceived, than by merely 
contemplating it in the light of a popular hypothesis. 

We will now admit a little change in the consti- 
tution. Suppose then that the constitution, instead 
of establishing a connexion between the sin of Adam 
and the total sinfulness of his posterity, had estab- 
lished a connexion between his offence and the end- 
less misery of all his offspring, without any regeu'd 
to the deeds which would be done by them while in 
the body; would this have been just? If you say 
no — I ask, why not ? Precisely the same reasoning 
may be adopted in this case as has been adopted in 
the other. Adam, being a good man and an adult, 
was less likely to sin than any of his posterity could 
be, who have to pass from infancy to manhood, 
through the dangers of childhood and youth. This 
may be as truly said in the present case, as in the 
oflier; but who would think it just that the endless 
destiny of millions should be made to depend on the 
conduct of an individual^ Let it be remembei>ed 
that the jnineiple in the two oases is {precisely the 
same, and if just in either, it must be in both. 

From \he manner in which Dr. Hopkins atid with- 
ers have spoken on the subject, it is obvious that 
they regarded the total sinfulness of our race as 'tbe 
effect of divine displeasure, and as a part of the 
penalty incurred by Adam's ofifence. Some light 
may often be obtained by considering liow a suppolsed 
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divine principle would appear if adopted by a human 
government; and it cannot be doubted that many 
principles of human governments were adopted in 
the belief that they had been sanctioned hy divine 
example. On such ground we may perhaps account 
for the British law of attainder, which was once in 
force in our country. By that law the posterity of 
traitors and felons were doomed to degradation, dis- 
abilities and privati6ns for the offences of their 
parents. When the people of these States freed 
themselves from the government of Britain, some 
of them took special care, in forming their consti- 
tutions, to exclude the principle of attainder, as 
barbarous and inhuman. It is, however, lamentably 
true, that a form of this principle is admitted ia the 
slave holding states, by which the offspring of slaves 
are held and treated as slaves. But this is a great 
reproach to our country in the view of enlightened 
men. That the principle of attainder, supposed to 
have been adopted by God, may appear in a clearer 
light, I shall suggest one or two hypotheses in rela- 
tion to human governments. 

YiThat, at this day, would be thought of a project 
for so altering the constitutions of the New England 
States, that, in future, every adult male, who may 
be convicted of theft, shall be doomed to slavery for 
life, and all his posterity share the same evil, 
and be regarded as having been born under the 
'' wrath and curse" of the state. Is therein New 
England. a good man who would not reject the pro^ 
position with horror? 

Or suppose that a country has been newly dis>- 
covered with a population of several millions, under 
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one sovereign, and that such a constitution as the 
one proposed for New England had been so long in 
operation in the new country, that seven eighths of 
the inhabitants are now slaves; should we hesitate 
a moment to pronounce that constitution a relict of 
barbarism? But odious and inhuman as this spe- 
cies of attainder must be to the enlightened mind, 
is it not mild and merciful compared with what has 
been ascribed to God ? What is hereditary slavery, 
compared with a nature wholly sinful, inflicted by a 
law of attainder on all the posterity of Adam ? Man 
cannot inflict so great an evil as the latter; but they 
can act on the same principle as that on which it 
has been supposed God acted. Is it not then safe 
to act on a divine principle and to imitate a divine 
example"? An equitable principle may surely be 
adopted by human legislators. 

The first President Edwards, as well as Dr. Hop- 
kins, was of the opinion that there could be nothing 
injurious in constituting Adam the representative of 
all his posterity. Thus he reasoned — '* For there 
is nothing in the nature of the case itself, that makes 
it better for mankind that each should stand for him- 
self, than that all should be represented by their 
common father.'* 

If this be correct reasoning, then surely there can 
be no objection to adopting the principle in human 
governments, and reviving in their full extent the 
principle and laws of attainder. But it is not so 
clear to me as it seems to have been to those writers, 
that ''there is nothing in the nature of the case 
itself" from which the injustice of the principle may 
be shown. Suppose a law of attainder now in force 
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in thid Slate, and that- a good man, overcome bj 
temptation, commits a felony, for which he is doomed 
to servitude for life. It may be a truth, that any 
individual of his posterity will be as liable as the 
father was to commit a similar crime under similar 
circumstances. But, should his posterity be nu- 
merous, is it even probable that all of them will be 
guilty of such an offence? The fact that each may 
be as liable to transgress, as the father was, issurelj 
no proof that all will be thus guilty. It may be a 
truth that each of Adam's posterity is as liable to 
sin as he was; but was it as probable that miiiioiks 
of innocent individuals would foil from their inno- 
cency, as that one of that great number would be- 
come guilty ? If not, how could it be equitable to 
suspend the fate of millions on the conduct of one? 
Another view of the subject may be taken. To 
take forbidden fruit was ihefl. Suppose then the 
constitution to have been this— if Adam shall be 
found guilty of thefl, all his posterity shall com- 
mence their existence with a nature ivholly inclined 
to stealing, and the sin of thefl shall be invaria- 
bly the first moral act of every child of Adam. 
This would surely be as reasonable as that for Ad- 
am's, single offence all his posterity should be born 
with a nature inclined to all manner of idckednesa. 
But who can s6o that there would have been either 
wisdom or equity in such a constitution as I have 
supposed — a constitution, which so suspends the 
fate of millions 6n the conduct of one, that if he 
should steal they should all be treated as thieves, nay 
mAde thieves by a divine constitution ! Was the 
single thefl of Adam a proof that all hu^ posteritjr 
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wduld be thieves? Besides, is it not seasonable 
Miotigh to treat a ' person as a thief after he has 
begun to steal ? Plow often has a child been known 
to snrpass ' even a good parent in firmness and in* 
tegrity. How barbarous the principle would be if 
adopted in human governments — so prejudging 
children on. account of the offence of a parent, as 
to consign them ail to a state prison as thieves, 
before they know their right hand from their lefl! 
What would have a greater tendency to make them 
thieves, than to treat them as such prior to their 
knowledge of moral good and evil ? Yet such eon* 
duct in a human government would be less objec^ 
tionable than the conduct which the popular doc- 
trine ascribes to God ; for no imprisonment short of 
hell itself, can be so dreadful as a state of tolal 
sinfulness. 

Not long since much excitement was produced 
by a controversy on the question, whether '* infani 
damruUion" was ever an article of the Calvinistic 
faith. The sound of that phrase is so horrible that 
we cannot wonder, that a powerful effort was made 
in favor of the negative of the question, if it wa^ 
believed that this was the truth. But no well in- 
formed writer, it is presumed, will deny the following 
to be an article of the Calvinistic faith. That be- 
sides '*4he corruption of the whole nature," "all 
mankind by the fall lost communion with God, are 
under his wrath and curse, and so made liable to 
all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and to 
the pains of hell forever." In the phrase "all 
mankind," infants are unquestionably included. I 
nimy. tben ask, does not this doctrine assert a ape- 
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cies of " infant damnation*' as revolting to the be* 
nevblent mind, and as reproachful to God, as was 
ever believed or even imagined? If not, the rea- 
son I think must be that little regard is paid to the 
meaning of the language; and that what we see of 
the character and condition of infants in general, is 
a palpable contradiction to the language of the 
Westminster Catechism. In general, infants are 
seen apparently as innocent and as happy as lambs. 
This, to say the least, is apparently the reverse of 
a state of total sinfulness, under the wrath and 
curse of God. What we see in infants corresponds 
with what the Messiah said of little children. But 
the popular doctrine seems to me a contradiction to 
both, and to impute to God a law of attainder more 
unjust than ever was known to exist under the gov- 
ernment of any earthly despot. 



NO. VIII. 

The Divine Constitution and early History of Man. 

Though I have felt constrained to^dissent from a 
belief in such a Divine Constitution as that described 
by Dr. Hopkins; yet I firmly believe in the exist- 
ence of a Divine Constitution, of a solemn and in* 
teresting nature — one which demands the most 
serious attention of parents in relation to their 
offspring. 

I. believe it to be of divine appointment and 
divine constitution, that the posterity of Adam have 
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been bom with such aoimal properties in miniature 
as rendered our first parents liable to . temptation 
and sin. I also believe that by a divine constitution 
the examples and instructions of parents and others 
have a powerful influence on the character and 
condition of children. 

To reflecting men it must be obvious that the 
influence of example and instruction on the minds 
of children are very great; and if children possess 
just such animal properties as exposed our first 
parents to sin, and then are exposed to the perni- 
cious influence of evil examples, nothing more, it 
seems to me, can be necessary to account for all 
we know of human depravity. As our first parents 
were both sinner^, if they continued impenitent, 
their influence must have been pernicious to their 
oflspring; and as the number of sinners beceime 
multiplied, the aggregate of evil influence was 
naturally increased — except when a counter influ- 
ence was exerted and interposed by the examples of 
penitent and good men. 

Our knowledge of the events before the flood is 
so imperfect as to render it diflicult, perhaps, to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the wide spread depravity 
and violence with which the earth became filled 
prior to the deluge. It is however to be observed 
that notwithstanding the general spread of wicked- 
ness, ihere probably was no period from the time of 
Abel to the flood in which there were no good 
people. Abel, £noch, and Noah are mentioned 
not as the only good men, but as men eminent for 
their righteousness or obedience ; and it is not to 
be supposed that such men lived hundreds of years 
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in vain jas to their mfluence on others. The^«iieQ 
eminent for wickedness indeed seem to have been 
vastly more numerous than the men eminent for 
goodness. The "giants" — " mightj men" — 
" men of renown," spoken of in the book of G»en- 
esis, were probably men of great talents, great 
enterprise, and eminent in doing mischief Com- 
pared with the present, it was then a time of great 
ignorance in the world; and ignorant people are 
easily led astray by enterprising demagogues. -A 
few Jeroboams to lead the people into idolatrous 
practices, and a few Alexanders or Napoleons to 
promote a spirit of war and violence^ might «ooii 
occasion the world to be overspread with the vari- 
ous forms of wickedness which prevailed before the 
flood. 

For a long period it seems to have been generally 
taken for granted, that when Adam fell by gin, he 
becatae totally depraved or sinful. But as the 
scriptures are silent on this point, we have no proof 
of the supposed fact, nor that he did not become a 
penitent and- reformed man within a week after his 
first transgression. The strongest evidence of the 
contrary may probably be found in the genera) de- 
pravity of his descendants. Yet it does not appear 
that all his own children were ungodly men. Cain 
was a murderer, but Abel has ever been renowned 
as a righteous man. How are we to account for 
the righteous character of Abel on the hypothesis 
that. Adam and all his other children were totally 
depraved ^ The righteous charttcier of the second 
son is surely as good evidence that Adam had mfi 
^become totally sinful, as the murderous uet of the 
first son is of the contrary hypothesis. 
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As the scriptures afibrd no decisive proof that 
Adam became totally siaful by his first transgres- 
sion, we may inquire as to the probability of the 
supposed fact, by comparing the case of Adam mih 
what is common in cases as nearly similar as can be 
found. We will suppose that prior to the first sin, 
Adam was truly and habitually a good man. In 
regard to Moses we are not informed what his 
character was in childhood; but during a great part 
of his life he appears to have been one of the best 
of men. Yet on a certain occasion his *' spirit was 
provoked and he spoke unadvisedly — perhaps re-* 
vilingly — with his lips." For this public trans- 
gression he was denied the honor of conducting the 
Israelites into the promised land* But did he by 
this oflfence become totally sinful? Surely not. 
Never perhaps had he given better evidence of 
genuine piety and benevolence than he did after 
this fall ; and though he was not permitted the privi- 
lege of entering Canaan, in other respects he re- 
ceived ample testimonials of God's approbation. 
What evi4ence have we that it was not so with 
Adam, although he was excluded from the garden 
of Eden? 

It has not been uncommon ibr good men, in one 
form or another, to transgress; but do we on such 
occasions infer that they become totally sinful? 
On the contrary, when good men so fall away as to 
give no evidence of religion or goodness, is it not 
usually, if not always, by a gradual apostacy or 
backsliding? If so, is it not judging contrary to 
all known analogies to suppose that Adam by a 
single offence instantaneously passed from a state 
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of perfect and habitual holiness to a state of total 
sinfulness. 

*' Adam begat a son in his own likeness." This 
is said in relation to Seth; and with great assurance 
it has been inferred that Seth was bom with a nature 
wholly sinful. In regard to this inference I may 
remark, 

1. The argument assumes for a fact that Adam 
had become totally sinful; but of this supposed fact 
I see not the shadow of proof 

2. I think there is no proof that Seth was ever 
known t9 sin — no proof that he was not made a 
partaker of spiritual life, as early as he became a 
moral agent, and enabled to persevere in holiness 
to the end of his life. We have no proof either for 
or against such an hypothesis. 

3. We have no evidence that moral character or 
any moral quality, good or bad, can be transmitted 
by generation. 

4. The declaration " Adam begat a son in his 
own likeness," might mean no more than that the 
son was the image of his father in external form and 
appearance. It might, however, mean that like the 
father the son possessed all the properties of a 
human being. This would imply that, like the 
father, the son was liable to sin. This, as I con- 
ceive, is true of all the children of Adam, who are 
born without any natural defect; and this should 
be felt by every parent on the birth of a child — so 
felt as to excite holy resolutions to bring up the 
child in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
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NO. IX. 

The Divine Constitution Vindicated. 

It may probably be said by objectors, that the 
constitution which I have supposed to be divine, 
respecting the influence of instruction and example, 
involves fearful consequences, when the instructions 
and examples are vicious; and some may ask, what 
advantages has this constitution over that supposed 
by Dr. Hopkins, or even that of the Westminster 
Assembly ? 

In reply, I frankly admit, that what I have de- 
nominated a divine constitution has a gloomy aspect 
iu regard to the children of vicious parents. Still 
there are things that may be said in its favor, which 
cannot be said in favor of the others. It seems to 
be written as on the very /ace of Providence in the 
different dispositions and morals of different families 
of children; — and its effects would doubtless be far 
more obvious than they now are, were it not that 
the virtuous and the vicious, with their respective 
influences, are so generally intermixed in the organ- 
ization of society, and in schools of instruction. 
But even in this amalgamated state of society, the 
facts seem to me unquestionable, that good exam- 
ples and instructions have a favorable influence dn 
the characters of children, and vicious instructions 
and examples, a pernicious influence. These facts 
will not perhaps be denied, even by those who 
maintain that children are born totally depraved. 
Such being the obvious course of Providence, we 
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may see the propriety of scripture ptecepts and 
msLxims. Solomon had doubtless been an observer 
of the effects of the divine constitution, when he 
said — " Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it." 

Though this constitution has a dark aspect in 
regard to the children of vicious or negligent pa* 
reals; there is a bright side to the cloud, on which 
we can discern both ■ wisdom and benevolence. 
Men, as moral beings, ate influenced by motives; 
and parents are endued with natural affection for 
their oflSspring. Now the divine constitution fur- 
nishes the most powerful' motives to excite pafents 
to £klelity; and it is adapted to enlist natural afiec- 
tioBs on the side of virtue and benevolence. On 
the one hand, the probable ruin of children is pre- 
sented as a, motive to deter parents from the paths 
of vice.; on the other, the blessings pf filial virtue, 
and the salvation of children, are presented as ani- 
mating motives for parents to set virtuous examples, 
and to imbue the minds of their children with vir- 
tuous principles and precepts. 

Biit the other supposed constitution, as it respects 
the posterity of Adam, presents to our view but one 
side of a cloud, and that is as dark and appalling as 
the '* blackness of darkness " itself.' It is supposed 
to have consigned all the offspring of Adam to a 
state of total sinfulness, and to hold its victims in 
this condition till they are fitted !br destruction, 
unless God in his sovereign mercy shall snatch 
them as brands from the burning. This dreadful 
doom is supposed to have been passed upon them, 
not for their own offences, but on account of Adam's 
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transgression which was committed long before 
they had existence. I have meditated much on 
thi? supposed constitution, and have not been able 
to discover in it any trait which indicates a divine 
origin. It seems rather like a project of a monarch 
to bring all his subjects into a state of condemnation, 
that his sovereignty may be displayed in saving 
some and destroying others, according to his plea- 
sure. But ** God 18 love.^' 

Perhaps some light may be obtained respecting 
what I believe to be the divine constitution, by 
considering how the temporal happiness of children 
is made to depend on the conduct of their parents. 
It may, at first view, seem hard, that children 
should endure suffering, as the consequence of 
sloth, prodigality, or intemperance on the part of 
parents. Yet we see that such is the fact; and 
that children, in consequence of such vices in their 
parents, not only often suffer the evils of poverty, 
but are trained up in habits which tend to their 
injury through life. In another view of the subject, 
however, we may see that these evils are incident 
to a wise and benevolent arrangement, which was 
intended for the benefit of both parents and child- 
ren. It is a part of that constitution which connects 
competency and comfort with industry, frugality, 
and temperance. Parents who are eminent for 
these virtues, generally have a competency for 
themselves and their children; and their children 
grow up in the virtuous habits of their parents. 
Who does not see that it is kind in God thus to 
connect the temporal good of children with parental 
prudence and fidelity ? But this constitution could 

U 
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not be. complete, and scarcely could it be said to 
exist, if sloth, prodigality and intemperance were 
also followed with the same happy results. That 
part of the constitution, therefore, which exposes 
the children of idle and dissipated parents to suffer- 
ing, is obviously necessary and useful ; and furnishes 
no ground of objection to the perfect benevolence 
of the Deity, or his government. 

That constitution which so connects the temporal 
welfare of children with the good or bad manage- 
ment of their parents, is of the same nature with 
that which connects the moral character of children 
with good or bad examples and instructions. Good 
examples and instructions are good seed; and bad 
instructions and examples are bad sieed; and which- 
ever is sown in the mind of a child may be expected 
to spring up and grow. For this is one of the cases 
to which the maxim is applicable. *' Whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap." 

Children are formed by their Maker to be influ- 
enced by example. They seem to have an imitative 
instinct, and they^will try to imitate th^t which is 
good, or that which is bad. No child will ever 
l^arn either to awear or to pray, except he be taught 
by precept or example ; but he will learn to do either 
or both, according to the instructions and examples 
of parents or others. 

This constitution differs from that supposed by 
Dr. Hopkins^ not only in being more legibly written 
on the face of providence, but in its being a consti* 
tution, the wisdom and benevolence of which can 
be perceived by the candid and rational mind^ I 
never could discover any good end^ which could be 
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obtained or proposed, by dooming to a state of totdi 
sinfulness the posterity of Adam, on the condition 
of his disobedience. Nol* does there appear to be 
any natural connexion between his offence and the 
sinfulness of an infant; and the supposed univer- 
sality of the effect seems to preclude the idea that 
it was an evil incident to the best plan of govern- 
ment. Indeed it is difficult for me to discover any 
such thing as best or even good in such a constitu- 
tion. 

But in what I have supposed to be the divine 
constitution, we can see* a good end; and we see 
nothing inconsistent with the most benevolent pur- 
pose. Though the children of vicious parents are 
subjected to great disadvantages, and are much 
exposed to form vicious characters, yet this does 
not occur as by an arbitrary act of God, for which 
no- good reason appears; but as the natural effect 
■of bad example, and as an evil incident to a wise 
constitution. This constitution has no such object 
as that of making children sinful. Its object is to 
encourage and induce parents to avoid the ways of 
vice, and. to train up their children in the way they 
should. go. Parents who will not regard this law of 
providence, expose their children to evil conse- 
quences — to the very evils from which the consti- 
tution was designed and adapted to save them. 

Besides, though by this constitution, children of 
vicious parents are much exppsed to form vicious 
characters, yet it does not consign them to a state 
of total sinfulness, as soon as they are born ; nor 
even when they begin to deviate from the path of 
virtue. The first act of violating conscience may 
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be accompanied with great trepidation; but if not 
called to repentance the child may go on from step 
to step, hardening in sin, and more and more fear- 
less of the consequences, till he may be said to 
commit iniquity with greediness. But let any ob- 
serving Christian parent say, if he can, that he has 
seen a child who gave evidence of total sinfulness. 
I very much doubt whether such a parent can be 
found on earth or in heaven. What pious parent 
does not know and feel, when he first discovers a 
vicious disposition in a child, that this disposition 
may be strengthened by indulgence, or by exposure 
to evil examples ? On the first discovery in a child 
of a disposition to imitate the bad example of bis 
parents, it may be very proper and useful for the 
parent humbly to confess his own fault to the child, 
and express a fear that the child will be rujined by 
following his example. Would not this be unspeak- 
ably more adapted to save the child, than giving 
him a lecture on his total sinfulness by nature, and 
his ruin by the sin of Adam. The latter mode of 
talking to children has, in my opinion, been too 
long practised already, and has done much to blind 
the eyes both of parents and children, in regard to 
their real guilt. 

There is perhaps scarcely any thing at this day 
more wanting in our land, than correct views of the 
constitution of which I have been speaking, and of 
the importance of regarding its dictates in the busi- 
ness of education. I hope and believe, that the 
Sunday schools and infant schools, with the im- 
provements which may naturally be made in con^ 
ducting them; will hasten the day, when Christian 
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parentfl will better understand the divine constitu- 
tion, and will be convinced that children are so far 
from being totally sinful by nature, that they are 
capable of being trained up in the way they should 
go. I have scarcely a doubt that the time will come 
when it will be seen, that there is as much encour* 
agement to cultivate the minds of children, as there 
is to cultivate the earth, — and that the work may 
be so performed as to insure as constant success in 
the former case as in the. latter. In both cases 
there will always be reason to say, that '* God giveth 
the increase," and in both pases this truth should 
always be felt, and thankfully acknowledged. 

As in agriculture, so in education, it is of great 
importance to ascertain the most profitable seed, 
and the best manner of sowing. God's instruction 
to the Israelites may aid us in tl)e inquiry, respect- 
ing the best seed to be sown in the minds of child- 
ren. His directions to parents, to explain the 
meaning of the Passover, in answer to the inquiries 
of the children, suggest the importance of impress- 
ing the minds of the young with such facts and 
occurrences, as are adapted to excite a sense of 
Grod's power and kindness, and the danger of 
offending him, by abusing his favors. Another of 
Grod's directions teaches us, that the divine precepts 
are good seed, and such as should be sown with 
great diligence and care. " These words which I 
command thee this day shall be in thy heart; and 
thou shalt teach them difigently to thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up." ' Deut. vi. 
6,7. 
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Th^^two passages alluded to inay indicate the 
seed which Christiaa parents should sow in the 
minds of their children. The gospel institutions 
should be explained as referring to the love of Grod 
in sending his Son to be our Savior, from bondage 
to sin, as Moses was sent to save the Israelites 
from their slavery in Egypt. As the parents in 
Israel were to teach diligently the commandments 
of God by Moses, so Christian parents should dili- 
gently teach the precepts of God as delivered and 
explained by his beloved Son. But where shall 
we find a divine injunction or a scripture example 
for imbuing the. minds of children with the doctrine, 
that they ail sinned in Adam, ajnd derived from him 
a nature wholly sinful? As no such injunction or 
example is to be found in the Bible, I deem this 
fact as good proof that neither Moses nor the Mes- 
siah had any belief hi the utility of such a doctrine, 
and that what Paul said of the moral consequences 
of Adam's sin has been greatly misapprehended by 
Christians. 

If the popular doctrine, of a nature wholly sinful, 
derived from Adam by generation, is now as true 
and important as its advocates have imagined, it 
was doubtless so in past ages. Is it then to be 
admitted that the Westminster Assembly were better 
informed on this subject than either Moses or the 
Messiah.^ or that these Heaven-taught Instructers 
would have omitted to inculcate a doctrine, a belief 
of which was essential to the salvation of mankind? 
If not, how is the fact to be accounted for, that this 
doctrine was never uttered nor even alluded to in 
any of the sermons exhortations, or warnings, de- 
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livered by either of these legislators and envoys of 
Jehovah ? There must, it seems to me, have been 
a great defect in their ministry, or. a great misiake on 
the part of the Westminster Divines, and the several 
classes of their adherents. 



NO. X. 

The Reasons assigned for the Second Commandment. 

In the reasons assigned for the second command- 
ment, we have a contrast which may aid in ilinst rat- 
ing the divine constitution, relating to the conse- 
quences of parental example. It appears in the 
following words: — 

" For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquities of the fathers on the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me; and showing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me and keep my commandments." 

There are several ways in which the sins of the 
fathers may be visited on their children. 

1. The declaration may be verified when public 
calamities are brought on a nation by the iniquities 
of their rulers or civil fathers. 

2. It may be verified in more private calamities 
brought on particular families of children, by the 
vices of their parents. 

3. It may be verified in the pernicious moral effects, 
which the wicked examples of parents have on the 
characters of their offspring. 
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When the iaiquities of the fathers are visited in 
moral effects on the characters of the children, there 
is in this something awful and alarming — somethmg 
more to be deprecated than when calamities only 
are inflicted. These moral effects may result from 
the vices of rulers or civil fathers, as well as from 
the vices of more private parents. It was thus that 
'^ Jeroboam the son of Nebat made Israel to sin." 
Though these eflects are awful, they are the natural 
consequences of vice in rulers and parents, and 
seem clearly to be evils incident to a wise constitu- 
tion. And it may be proper to inquire whether the 
fact, that they are but incidental eflects, is not sug- 
gested in the other part of the contrast — ** show- 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and 
keep my commandments." 

The opinion has been advanced by diflferent 
writers that there is an ellipsis of the word ** gen- 
erations," in this part of the contrast, and that the 
meaning would be more clearly expressed by read- 
ing — ** showing mercy unto thousands of generations 
of them that love me and keep my commandments." 
This makes the contrast more clear, full and strik- 
ing. It also naturally suggests the idea, that 
" showing mercy" is the grand design and work of 
Providence — the work in which God delights; and 
that inflicting evil is ** his strange work " or an in- 
cidental work, in which he has no pleasure — inci- 
dental to that very constitution which was designed 
for the highest good of mankind, and wisely adapted 
to induce them to shun the paths of vice and misery. 
There is another passage in the writings of Moses, 
which seems to corroborate these ideas: — 
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*' Know, therefore, that the Lord thy God, be is 
Grod, the faithful God, which keepeth covenant and 
mercy with them that love him and keep his com- 
mandments to a thousand generations ; and repay eth 
them that hate him to the face, to destroy them. 
He will not be slack to him that hateth him; he 
wilt repay him to his face. Thou shall, therefore, 
keep the commandments and statutes and judgments 
which I command thee this day to^do them." Dent. 
vii. 9, 10, 11. 

In this passage, the ** merct " of God to a 
" THOUSAND GENERATIONS of them that lovo him," 
is first stated; then the evils which are repaid to 
the wicked; the inference follows; showing that 
the great d^esign of the whole is to induce men to 
obey, the Lord, that they may be partakers of his 
mercy: ^—** Thou shalt, therefore, keep the com-* 
mandments, and the statutes and the judgments 
which I command thee this day to do them. " ^' Thou 
shalt therefore " — Wherefore ? Because the whole 
constitution was designed to induce men to be obe* 
dient that they may be happy, and because, for this 
purpose, both the good and the evil are set before 
them. 

A similar view of the divine constitution is given 
by Moses in- the 30th chapter of the same book--^ 
'* See, I have set before thee life and good, death 
and evil; in that I cominand thee this day to love 
the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and to keep 
his commandments and his. statutes and his judg- 
ments, that thou mayest live and multiply.^' Again, 
** I call heaven and earth to record this day against 
jou, that I have set before you life and death, 
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blessing and cursing; iherefore choose life, that hoik 
thou and thy seed may live,'* Verses 15, 16, 19. 
There are various ways in which vicious parents 
are repaid to their faces by the providence of Grod, 
the most of which are the natural effects of their 
own vices. Painful diseases, sudden deaths, po- 
verty and disgrace, are natural effects of drunken- 
aess and debauchery. Ruin of characters and 
estates, imprisonments, and ignominious punish- 
ments, are common effects of felonious deeds on 
the part of parents. In many of these evils their 
children have a painful share. The moral effects 
on children are still more to be deplored. How 
often and how awfully are vicious parents repaid to 
tfieir faces in the vices of their children. Parents 
are less sure to propagate their peculiar forms and 
features by generation, than they are to propagate 
their vices by example. Wheat is scarcely more 
sure to produce wheat, than evil examples in parents 
are to produce vicious imitations in their children. 
This might indeed seem a dreadful constitution for 
God to establish, if such results were its direct 
objects. But this is not the fact ; these results are 
evils incident to a wise constitution, whose object 
is to promote the virtue and happiness of both 
parents and children, by presenting the most pow- 
erful inducements to live in obedience to the divine 
will. Who does not see that a benevolent parent 
may have the same good end in view, the real wel- 
fare of his children, while he manifests his appro- 
bation of what is good in their conduct, and hie 
disapprobation of what is evil or vicious? On the 
same principle the divine constitution is formed. 
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But how obviously dofective would be the constitu- 
tion, if good and bad examples were equally sure 
to contribute to the happiness of children. Yet so 
far as we are able to discern, the rewards, both of 
▼irtue and vice, in the present life, are generally 
the natural effects of obedience and disobedience; 
and who knows that this will not be the case in the 
world to come ? If it be so, then, in a s^nse truly 
impressive, it may be said, *' The righteousness of 
the righteous shall be upon him; and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him." 

How can i^ be true that God rewards every man 
according to his works, if the rewards are the 
natural effects of obedience or disobedience? God 
is the author of the constitution which connects 
obedience with pleasure, and vice with paiu. The 
bread procured by labor is the gift of God, as really 
so asL was the manna from heaven, by which the 
Israelites were fed. " He becometh poor that 
dealeth with a slack hand; but the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich." Such is the ordinary course 
of divine providence. The rewards in these cases 
are seen to be natural effects of sloth on the one 
hand, and of diligence on the other; yet they 
result according to a divine constitution; and the 
hand of the Lord is seen in this wise distribution 
of rewards according to the works of the different 
agents. 
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NO. XL 

Coleridge on Original Sin. 

In the " Aids to Reflection," Mr. S. T. Coleridge 
has some views on the doctrine of original sin dif- 
ferent from any I have before seen. If I have 
been successful in my inquiries to ascertain his 
meaning, the following are his ideas. The phrase 
original sin is a pleonasm. There is no such thing 
as derived or hereditary depravity, in the common 
abceptation of the terms. As Adam fell by his own 
act, so it has been with each of his posterity. Each 
man's own '' evil will" is his original sin. But this 
original sin is ''a mystery," not to be explained. 
Some extracts may justify the statement now given 
of his Tie ws. 

** In this sense of the word original , and in the 
^sense. before given of sin, it is evident that the 
phrase original, sin is a pleonasm, the epithet not 
adding to the thought, but enforcing it. For if it 
be sin it must be original; and a state or act that 
has not its origin in the will, may be a calamity, 
deformity, disease, or mischief; but sin it cannot 
be." p. 164. 

"A mordl evil is an evil which has its origin in 
the will. An evil which is common 16 all must 
have a ground common to all. But the actual ex- 
istence of moral evil we are bound in conscienoe to 
admit; and that there is an evil common to all is a 
fact; this evil, therefore, must have a common 
ground. Now this evil ground cannot originate in 
the Divine will; it must, therefore, be referred to 
the will of man. And this evil ground we call ori- 
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gina] sin. It is a mystery, that, is a fact, which we 
see, but cannot explain ; and the doctrine a truth, 
which we apprehend, but can neither comprehend 
nor communicate." p. 174. . 

**The corruption of my will may very warrant- 
ably be spoken of as a consequence of Adam's ex- 
istence — a consequence, a link in the historic chain 
of instances where that of Adam is the first. But 
that it was on account of Adam, or that this evil 
principle was, a prioii, inserted or infused into my 
will by the will of another — this is no where assert- 
ed in scripture, explicitly or by implication. It 
belongs to the very essence of the doctrine, that, in 
respect to original sin, every man is the adequate 
representative of all men." p. 176. 

The phrase '' the will of man," may mean either 
the faculty of mllingy or its volitions. In some in- 
stances it may be uncertain which of these is in- 
tended by Mr. C. ; but in general it is pretty obvi- 
ous that he means the faculty of willing ; and if 1 
understand him, he supposes original sin to be an 
evil in this faculty, produced by a self-determining 
power. The following passages may render this 
meanino; still more obvious. 

In p. 170 he used the words "the corrupt and 
sinful nature of the human will " as exegetical of 
"original sin." In page 172, having spoken of the 
divine law as ** positively good," he says — " What- 
ever resists, and, as a positive force, opposes this 
In the will, is therefore evil. But an evil in the 
will is an evil will; and as all moral evil is of the 
will, this evil will must have its source in the will. 
And thiis we might go back from act to act, from 
evil to evil, ad infinitum, without advancing a step." 
In the tui^b paragraphs next following the last quo- 
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ted words, we have ideas which deserve atten- 
tion. 

'^ We call an individual a bad man, not because 
an action is bad, but because it has led us to cott* 
elude from it some principle opposed to the law, 
some private maxim or by-law in the will, contrary 
to the universal law of right reason in the con- 
science, as the ground of the action. But this evil 
principle must be grounded on some other principle 
which has been made determinant of the will, by 
the will's own self-determination. For if not, it 
must have its ground in some necessity of nature, 
some instinct or propensity imputed, not acquired, 
another's work, not our own. Consequently, nei- 
ther act nor principle could be imputed, and, rela- 
tively to the agent, not original, not sin.'' 

*' Now let the ground on which the fact of an 
evil inherent in the will is affirmable in the instance 
of any one man, be supposed equally applicable in 
every instance and concerning all men, so that the 
fact is asserted of the individual, not because he has 
committed this or that crime, or because he has 
shown himself to be this or that man, but simply 
because he is a man — let the reader do this, and 
he will have before him the precise import of the 
scripture doctrine of original sin." p. 173. 

Mr. Coleridge was aware that the popular view 
of man's liability to sin confounds the distinction 
between crime and calamity, and ascribes an evil 
nature in man to the anger of God on account of 
the sin of Adam. He seems also to have been 
embarrassed with the belief that sin can be ac- 
counted for on no other hypothesis than that of an 
evil cause. To avoid one of the difficulties and 
solve the other, he has ventured to assert an " evil 
inherent in the will of man," which constitutes it an 
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"evil will;" and be talks about tbe ^' corrupt and 
Biuful nature of the human will." This ''evil will " 
is what he calls " original sin," and ''common to 
all;" so that it may be affirmed of any man, not on 
the ground of a sinful act, but/' simply because he 
is a man," — just as we should say of a particular 
wolf, he is camiverous, not because he has killed a 
sheep, but simply because be is a wolf. But with 
all the respect I feel for Mr. C, as a learned and 
good man, I cannot persuade myself that he baa 
shunaed the difficulty which he wished to avoid, 
or solved the difficulty of accounting for the first 
evil in man by an evil cause. His opinion appease 
to be, that there is universally a radical defect or 
evil in the faculty of willing, or the will itself, 
amounting to a " corrupt and sinful nature of the 
human will;" and that this sinful nature of the will 
is the property of every man as a man, as truly as 
the carnivorous appetite is the property of the tiger 
as a tiger. But did the tiger form his own carniv- 
erous appetite ? Or did man form his own faculty 
of willing, with an " evil inherent." Mr. C. indeed 
supposes a self-determining power in the will; but 
if there be also in the will a radical evil, what can 
the self-determining power do more than to enable 
the will to choose according to its^ own " sinful 
nature?" 

In page 169 Mr. C. discards the hypotheses, 
of "sin inflicted/* or "a tendency to sin, imr 
pianUd." Of ''^in inflicted** he says, "this 
would be calamity." Of a "tendency to sin im- 
planted," he says, "for which let the planter be 
responsible." But what better is. a "corrupt and 
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sinfulnatureof the human will, '^ or" an evil inherent 
in the will," than ** sin inflicted," or a '* tendency 
to sin implanted?" Why may we not s^y of each 
of these kinds^ of evils as he has said of some of 
them— it "may be calamity, deformity, disease, or 
mischief; but sin it cannot be?" 

In the passage last quoted, Mr. C. has contrasted 
"disease" and "sin" as incompatible with each 
other. Yet in page 90 he has the following re- 
mark — " I profess a deep conviction that man was 
and is a fallen creature, not by accidents of bodily 
constitution, or any other cause which human wis* 
dom in a course of ages might be supposed capable 
of. removing; but diseased in his will, in that will 
which is the true and only synonime of the. word, I, 
or the intelligent self. " Can a * * disease " of the will 
be less a calamity than a disease of the understand- 
ing? And why is not a disease in the will as in- 
compatible with the idea of sin, as disease in any 
other faculty of the mind or the body ? And if the 
disease be universal among mankind from their Qrst 
existence as moral agents, may we not truly say 
"sin it cannot be," it is " another's work, Bot our 
own?" To attempt to trace back the evil through 
an indefinite series of volitions to the first act of the 
Agent, and then account for this act by a self-deter- 
mining power in the will, affords me neither light 
. nor relief. If the series of volitions is to bq «;c- 
counted for by aai " evil will," or an;" evil inherent 
in the will," the inquiry then arises, what caused 
or occasioned the radical evil in the will itself? 
Can a self-determining power account for such' a 
defect of the will antecedent to its first volition? 
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If not, how does Mr. C.'s hypothesis solve any 
difficaity? If it is difficult to account for the uni- 
Tersidity of man's liabili^ to sin, without the hy*- 
pothesis that all mankind commence their moral 
existence with an evil will, it is surely not less dif- 
ficult to account for the universality of an ** evil 
will" by a self-determining power in each individual. 
And of what advantage can a self^etermining power 
be, if its first effect is to produce an evil, in the 
will of every human agent that possesses it.^ If 
such be the universal effect of possessing such a 
power, has not this power been a curse rather than 
a privilege to oUr race ? 

If Adam became a sinner without an antecedent 
''evil inherent in his will," why may it not have 
been so with his posterity ? I admit that liability to 
sin has been common to all the offspring of Adam. 
But liability to sin is not -a sinful liMUty, and no 
more implies an *' evil will " in the descendants of 
Adam than in himself Hie very properties by 
which Adam was constituted a human being, capa- 
ble of moral obedience and happiness, rendered 
him liable to both sin and suffering. Yet all these 
properties were " very good." They were not the 
effects of an evil will or any other evil cause; nor 
were they given for an evil purpose. The same 
may be said of the properties of Adam's posterity. 

If Mr. C. believed that each of our race is 
chargeable with original sin, consisting in " an evil 
inherent in the will," and resulting from a self* 
determining power, I do not wonder that he deemed 
the fact " a mystery," and the doctrine one which 
can be "neither comprehended nor communicated." 

12 . 
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But the fact that mankind are all liable to sin is no 
more a mystery than the facts ^hat they have been 
liable to sufferings and mistakes. Questions may 
be asked in relation to either of the facts, which 
perhaps no man can answer in a manner entirely 
satisfactory even to himself; and the same may be 
said of every other fact or doctrine. Yet much of 
truth may be obvious respecting them. What in- 
telligent man does not know that great favors expose 
men to great temptations? and who has not been 
himself* drawn away by his own lust and enticed?' 
As he is conscious of having been thus tempted 
himself, he may very naturally infer that it is so 
with others, and that it was so with Adam. 

Who does not know that a man may be tempted 
to sin by an appetite or desire which in itself is 
innocent? Hunger and a desire for food are in 
themselves innocent. But to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger, a man, in certain situations, may be 
tempted to violate the rights of others and the law 
'Of love. If when thus tempted he acts against the 
dictates of conscience to satisfy his hunger, he is a 
transgressor; but no part of the sin consists in the 
hunger which exposed him to temptation. The sin 
is found in the volition by which he resolved to 
violate conscience, rather than longer to endure the 
cravings of an innocent appetite. 

As sin is a transgressidn of the law, every sinner 
must have been a transgressor. But every person 
must be liable to sin before he can become a sinner; 
and I think it has been shown that liability to sin 
results from other sources than that of possessing a 
sinful nature or an '' evil inherent in the will." It 
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is gei^erallj admitted that our first parents were not 
created sinnera^ nor with '' an evil inherent in the 
will;" yet they were liable to sin. In these par- 
ticulars, they were perhaps " adequate represepta- 
tives " of all their offspring. • 

Though in the preceding paragraphs I have used 
the phrase, *' a self-determining power," and have 
often seen it in the writings of others besides Mr. 
Coleridge, I am not certain that I clearly understand 
what others mean by the words ; and I suspect that 
they are used with a variety of meanings by differ* 
ent persons. If by the phrase is meant that God 
gives to accountable beings, a power to choose 
their own ways, so that they are really free agents 
in choosing, and not machines, moved without vol- 
untary agency on their part, tAen I hold to the doc-* 
trine of a self-determining power. But if by the 
phrase be meant, that the agent possesses a power 
to choose, which is independent of the all-sustain- 
ing power and agency of God, or that he chooses 
without any influence from motives, I am not a 
believer in the doctrine. For I doubt whether it is 
possible with God to invest a being with power to 
act independent of his Creditor; and if a person 
could choose without any influence from motives, 
it might be questionable whether such volitions 
would possess any moral quality, good or evil. 
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NO. XII. 

I 

' Parental Affection. 

The peculiar affection af parents for their children 
ifl called *^ natural afiectton," and is regarded as a 
constitutional property of our race. It may also be 
called an animal affection, as it is common to vari- 
ous species of animals, from the elephant down to 
the ant. Among the inferior animals this affection 
is shorter in duration than among mankind; but 
perhaps not less ardent while it operates.. In all 
animals which live together in pairs, something of 
parental afiection is seen in both parents; but it is 
commonly stronger in the female than in the male. 

Being '* withput natural affection," is spoken of 
by Paul as an odious characteristic in some of the 
heathen, or as a trait indicative of a vile character. 
But possessing this affection is not a proof of that 
love which is the fulfilling of the law. For some per- 
sons of a vicious character have strong affection for 
their offspring. 

As parental affection is an animal property, like 
other animal properties, it is usually possessed by 
the vicious as well as by the virtuous. Like other 
animal properties, too, it should be subjected to the 
law of God, and when thus subjected it is subservient 
to human comfort and usefulness. I may add, that 
this affection, like other animal properties, exposes 
mankind to temptation and sin. In how many in- 
stances have affectionate but poor parents been 
tempted to steal food to relieve the hunger of their 
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diiMren, and save them from starving! How often 
has parental affection exposed parents to deviate from 
the truth in speaking of their children, to conceal or to 
palliate their vices, or to represent their talents, their 
attainments, or theii^ virtues as greater than they re- 
ally were ! Indeed, there are a multitude of ways in 
which parental affection exposes parents to sin. But 
who on this account will say that natural afiectioii 
is an evil, or of a sjnful nature ? These affections are 
among the properties of human nature which the New 
Haven theory denominates as'* neither holy nor 
sinful, ^' but they are capable of being made sub- 
servient to either good or bad purposes. They may 
be sources of comfort and usefulness, or the occa^ 
sion of vice and misery. 

Though parental affection is common to various 
tribes of animals, and on that account may be termed 
natural or animal, yet in mankind it acquires a moral 
character by being subjected to a moral law, or 
indulged in violation of that law. In the on6 case 
it becomes a virtuous affection, and in the other it 
is vicious or '' inordinate affection." The most 
pious and benevolent mother may not be able to 
exercise the same affection to a neighbor's child 
that she does to her own ; but she may treat the 
neighbor's child with such kindness as shis desires 
for her own from the neighbor. If a mother, to 
&vor her own children, violates the law of kindness 
towards her neighbor, her affection then assumes a 
selfish and vicious character. It also assumes a 
vicious character, when it* disposes parents to pam- 
per the bodies of their children to the injury of 
their health, or to the neglect of their 8ouls-*^and 
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also when it disposes them to encourage in their 
children such propensities, as should be discounte- 
nanced and subdued. Bj pursuing such courses, 
parents injure their children, and bring evil on 
themselves and on society. 

If we reflect on the helpless condition of human 
infancy — the length of time from the birth of a 
child to the period when it is able to provide jfbr 
itself, and the extent of care and kindness requisite 
to its preservation, we shall be convinced that pa- 
rental affection is a property of inestimable import- 
ance. Without it, how could our. race have been 
continued and multiplied ? How few children would 
have lived to adult age had all parents been ^' with- 
out natural affection ! " When benevolence is want- 
ing, natural affection operates as a substitute, and 
excites to the care and kindness which is necessary 
to the preservation of infants. 

In several respects parental aflection is like vari- 
ous other properties of animal nature, all of which 
were bestowed in kindness, but are liable to abuse, 
and oden expose to temptation. The latter cir- 
cumstance, however, is no proof that any one of 
these properties is in itself evil. If in consequence 
of Adam's apostacy there was a '' corruption of the 
whole naturCy'^ of himself and his descendants, 
then of course natural or parental affection must 
be wicked and abominable in the sight of "God. It 
has been said that the Stoics of ancient times re- 
garded both parental and filial affections as vicious; 
and if the doctrine of the Westminster Catechism 
is true, every volition in the unregenerate which 
proceeds from parental affeotion, ** deserves God's 
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wi%th and curse both in this life and that which is 
to come." How perilous then must it be for a 
mother to nurse her beloved infant! Penitent per- 
sons may have felt guilty of yielding to such temp- 
tations as result from natural affection; but what 
good mother ever felt remorse on account of finding 
in herself strong parental affection for her children? 
Suppose we should hear a mother pray that God 
would remove from her heart all parental affection, 
and forgive her sin in having indulged it so long; 
should we not suspect the woman of insanity ? But 
if the doctrine of total sinfulness by nature be cor- 
rect, why would not such a prayer be perfectly 
proper? Surely we may pray to be delivered from 
all affections which are morally evil. I suspect 
however that no sane person ever felt parental 
affection as in itself a moral evil or sin. We have 
no occasion to pray that any one of our natural 
properties may be eradicated ; we have only to pray 
that we may be enabled to keep all our natural or 
animal propensities in due subjection to the law of 
love. 



NO. XIII. 

Thoaghts on Conscience. 



The mind of man seems to possess several prop- 
erties adapted to the different purposes of perceiv- 
ing, remembering, comparing, reasoning, judging 
and willing. Conscience is either a faculty in some 
respects different from any of these, or it may be 
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the faculty of judging aa applied to moral objeeta or 
qualities. It is oflen employed in judging of the 
truth or falsehood of doctrines when proposed for 
reception; but its principal business is to judge of 
the moral quality of human actions, and particularly 
of a person's own actions — such as have been done, 
are now doing, or are proposed to be done in future. 
The word conscience seldom occurs in the com- 
mon version of the Bible, except in the writings of 
Paul. If he wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, he 
used this word in his several epistles tweniy-Jioe times. 
Peter used it three times. It is once used in the 
gospel of John. These I think are all the instances 
in which it is found in the Bible. John, however, 
in his first epistle, seems to use the word '' heart" 
as a substitute for conscience, when he says, '' If 
our heart condemn us,'' and again, ^' If our heart 
condemn us not." The same use of the word heart 
is perhaps to be found in other parts of the Bible. 
Conscience is a property or faculty common to peo- 
ple of different countries, and its dictates accord 
with the moral light enjoyed or possessed by differ- 
ent individuals. Paul speaks of '' Gentiles who do 
by nature the things contained in the law — their 
conscience bearing them witness." We read of a 
" good conscience" and an ** evil conscience" — of a 
"pure conscience," and a "defiled conscience" — 
of a ** weak conscience" and a " conscience void 
of offence" — also a " conscience seared as with a 
hot iron." A good conscience is one whose dic- 
tates have been obeyed, and an "evil conscience," 
one whose dictates have been violated. A "de- 
filed conscience" may be one which has been mi^ 
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led by fleshly luats, or impure desires; and a pure 
eonscience one that is free from 'such defilements. 
A '^ weak conscience" is the conscience of a maa 
who is weak in knowledge of what may or may not 
be lawfully done. Men of seared eomciences, ap« 
pear to he such as have hecome so habituated to 
disregard the dictates of conscience, that it has lost 
its power, and has little influence to restrain them 
from crimes. 

From the various things said of conscience, I 
think we may infer, that it is a property implanted 
by our Maker in the minds of his accountable oflT- , 
spring, to be their Monitor and Guide in respect to 
what is right or wrong in moral actions. It has 
been called '' God's vicegerent^" and she is a sove- 
reign who demands implicit obedience to her dic- 
tates. On the obedient she bestows pleasure, and 
on the transgressor she inflicts pain. Towards the 
latter she acts the part of an ckccuaer, a mtnesSy a 
judge, and an executioner. When a transgressor 
has succeeded for a considerable time in concealing 
his crimes from fellow men, conscience has ar- 
rested him and brought him to justice, constraining 
him to confess his oflences. It surely must be of 
God, that a man, whether willing or not, has to 
carry about in his bosom one from whom he can 
neither flee, nor conceal his crimes. Other proper- 
ties of the n^ind often act as friendly auxiliaries to 
eonscience, while the will too frequently acts the 
part of a x^bel. This occasions a civil war and 
much domestic misery. 

Conscience is like the just judge on the bench, 
determined, if possible to do right, yet liable to be 
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misled by imperfect views of the law, by misrepre- 
sentations of facts, or false testimony. While her 
decisions are seen according to the light she obtains, 
they are sometimes incorrect, and very different 
from what they would have been had she possessed 
more light, and a clear view of the whole ground. 
It is, however, a pleasing thought that God limits 
Our duty by the extent of our understanding; and 
'' if there be fir^ a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not." 

Besides imperfection in knowledge, there is an- 
other source from which conscience is liable to be 
misled. The lusts of the flesh, which war against 
the soul, are oflen so clamorous as to bewilder the^ 
understanding, and misdirect the decisions of con- 
science. Nor is it to be doubted that one con- 
science is oflen misled by paying undue regard to 
the decisions of other consciences — just as the 
judge of a court may be misled by an undue defer- 
ence to precedents, or the former decisions of cel- 
ebrated judges. Perhaps, however, there is nothing 
by which conscience is more frequently misled, than 
party passions. These demons of mischief seem to 
have not only a powet to prevent the discovery of 
truth, but to present evil in the garb of good, and 
good in the garb of evil. 

Conscience always condemns us when we disobey 
her dictates; and she is right in so doing. For we 
are always guilty when we do that which we know 
to be wicked, or believeto be so. It does not, how- 
ever, hence follow, that we are always guiltless 
when we obey the dictates of conscience. For we 
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may be under the influence of evil passions, which 
mislead conscience or prevent her from clearly dis- 
covering what is right. But even in' this case, oar 
sin does not consist in obedience to conscience, but 
in the indulgence of evil passions and prejudices, 
or a wicked disposition. 

Paul once verily thought he ought to do many 
things contrary .to Jesus of Nazareth ; these he did 
in persecuting the Christians. After he became a 
Christian he could say, '* I have walked in all good 
conscience before God unto this day.'' This decla- 
ration implied the whole course of his persecuting 
career. Yet he did not hold himself guiltless in 
what he had done; for he had been '^ exceeding 
mad'^ against the Christians, and had pursued them 
with unrelenting cruelty. But he obtained mercy, 
because he did it ignorantly and in unbelief. His 
ignorance did not excuse the malignity of his pas- 
sions; yet his guilt would have been far greater 
than it was, had he acted against the dictates of 
his own conscience. 

Paul was a Jew both by descent and by education, 
and he was of the strictest sect of the Jewish re- 
ligion, a pharisee. As conscience is subject to the 
influence of education, Paul's conscience doubtless 
dictated to him that it was right to defend the doc- 
trines in which he had been educated, and to op^ 
pose what he deemed opposite doctrines. He did 
so with uncommon zeal till new light burst into his 
mind. But as soon as he was convmced that the 
Jesus who had been crucified was the promised 
Messiah, his conscience dictated a change in his 
course — and the natural ardor of his soul was then 
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tamed into a new cbannel. His zea) was still as 
great as before, but it was now directed by the wis* 
dom which is from above, and not by party hatred 
or any cruel passion. 

Whatever appears to conscience to be truth, she of 
course approves as right. I believe it to be impossi- 
ble for her to do otherwise. Whenever she approves 
of error, it is because she mistakes it for troth. 
Such is her integrity, that she will always condemn 
what appears to her false in opinion, or sinful in 
temper or practice. In thi^ way she proclaims her 
origin to have been divine ; and she of\en evinces 
that she is illuminated by the Spirit of God.- She 
may be called not only God's Monitor, but God's 
Advocate in the soiil. She pleads for what she 
thinks is pleasing to God; and often indicts severe 
pain or remorse on those who disregard her admo- 
nitions, or transgress her requirements. 

The consciences of well educated children teach 
them that it is right to honor father and mother. 
Of course, they receive for truth the religious doc- 
trines which are inculcated on their minds in child- 
hood.' Hence the children of different countries 
and different sects become tenacious of different 
opinions. Till further enlightened, the conscience 
of each child will approve what he was taught to 
regard as divine truth. Fot either of them to act 
contrary to what he believes to be right would be 
morally wrong or sinful. Hence a respect is due 
to the consciences of those who have been educa- 
ted in error — a degree of respect too, which I fear 
is seldom shown by Christians towards Pagans and 
Mahometans, and by Christians of different sects 
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towards etch other. Moral integritj is ever to bo 
respected; and this may exist and be evinced, by 
persons who are tn great errors on religious subjecte. 

As to the religious opinions received in childhood, 
conscience can have little to do in regard to their 
reception, except by enforcing respect to parental 
authority, or the' instruetioos of superiors. But. af- 
ter a person becomes adult, and capable of exam* 
ining for himself^ if bow opinions are proposed for 
his reception, conscience must surely have some- 
thing to do. If the opinions are opposite to those 
which have been imbibed by education, conscience 
will hesitate, and oppose their reception, until she . 
shall be convinced or persuaded that they are ac- 
cording to truth. This is ever to be expected of 
persons of integrity of heart. Nor is this caution 
to be censured ; on the contrary, it is to be com- 
mended. But as soon as the person becomes con- 
vinced that the proposed doctrines are true, then 
conscience will assuredly give her voice for their 
reoeption. 

If the preceding remarks on conscience are cor- 
rect, is it not a clear case that the doctrine of total 
sinfulness must be a mistake ? If our nature is 
wholly sinful; how has it happened that God baa 
such a faithful advocate and reprover in the breast 
of the transgressor? If, as the Westminster As- 
sembly supposed, our whole nature became corrupt 
and sinful by the fall, it might have been expected 
that conscience in the unregenerate would always be 
found on the side of sin — would uniformly call 
evil good and good evil, and employ all the influ- 
ence she possesses for the promotion of vice; that 
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instead of condemning the felon for his crimes, she 
would say to him '^Well done good and faithful 
servant." Is not every remonstrance in the ua- 
regenerate against a sinful course, a declaration in 
favor of God, that he did not curse our race with 
a nature wholly sinful? And is it not enough to 
fill any reflecting mind with horror, to think what 
must have heen our condition, and what must have 
been the character of God, had such been the fact? 



NO. XIV. 

Thoughts on Regeneration. 

" That which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; and that 
^hich is bom of the spirit is spirit." John iii. 6. 

These words were uttered by our Lord in his con- 
versation with Nicodemus, to enforce the doctrine 
which he had just stated in the following words — 
" Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." From the two passages in con- 
nexion it has been inferred, that all the posterity of 
Adam con^e into the world in a state of total sinful- 
ness. Why else, it is asked, do they need to be 
born again? It seems not to have been duly con- 
sidered that our Lord did not say '' that what is 
born of the flesh is sin,** What he said was of a 
diflferent import from this. He indeed said, '' That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
is bom of the spirit is spirU,'* By these declara- 
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tions I understand him ad teaching that there are 
two kinds of life, the one animal, the other spiritual; 
that in being born of the flesh, we have only what 
pertains to animal life, which is iosufiicient to pre- 
pare us for heaven; that, therefore, to qualify U0 
for the service and enjoyment of God, ^* we must 
be born again, ^' that we may possess spiritual life; 
and this is the effect of being born of the spirit. 

Men, as born of the flesh, have various animal 
properties, which are neither sinful nor holy. For 
sin is a transgression of some law or rule of right- 
eousness; and holiness or obedience consists in 
conformity to such a law. But a child neither vfo- 
lates nor obeys any moral precept by merely pos* 
sessing the constitutional properties bestowed on 
him by his Maker. Besides, as these animal prop- 
erties are the work of the Creator, we should for- 
bear to denominate them sinful, unless we wish to 
represent him as the Creator of sin, in such a sense 
as to excuse the subject by whom these properties 
are possessed. 

A desire of happiness or self-gratiflcation, is 
among the properties of animal nature. To this 
desire all our animal appetites and propensities are 
subservient, when properly governed and directed. 
This common desire of happiness is by some wri- 
ters denominated self-love, to distinguish it from that 
selfishness which is forbidden by the requirement, 
** Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.*' 

A desire of happiness, as well as an appetite for 
its mother's milk, may exist in a child prior to moral 
agency, and the former may be as innocent as the 
latter. But while it appears to be true, that our 
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animal properties, as bom of the flesh, are neither 
holy nor sinful, they may nevertheless expose • us to 
temptation, and render us very liable to sin. It 
was even so with our first parents; and those who 
are duly observiog have found it to be so with them* 
selves. 

That children are bom destitute of holiness, I 
readily admit. For they are born destitute of know- 
ledge; and knowledge is as necessary to obedience 
as it is to transgression. Not only are children bom 
destitute of holiness, but they are born with such 
animal appetites and propensities as greatly expose 
them to temptation, as soon as they become capable 
of moral agency. Hence they need moral or spir* 
itual instruction by precept and example, and to be 
born of the spirit, that they may possess such spir- 
itual life as qualifies the soul to subject the animal 
nature to the will of God, and to delight in obedi* 
ence to the divine* precepts. Spiritual life, or that 
life which is the effect of being born of the spirit, 
implies, as I conceive, some knowledge of right and 
Wrong, and love to what is right and hatred or aver- 
sion to what is wrong. As soon as this life has 
existence in the mind, a desire to know more of 
truth and to obey it are natural consequences. 
Children are doubtless capable of being thus born 
of the spirit, as soon as they become moral beings; 
and whether such shall be the happy lot of any 
individual child or not, may depend on the instmc- 
tions and examples by which his mind shall be in- 
fluenced at that early age. If there be proper 
care taken to sow in his mind the seeds of truth 
and love, who will deny or doubt that God is 
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ever able and williag to give effect to the proper 
Hieaaa of regeneration? 

It was the opinion of Jeremy Taylor, an eminent 
bishop of the Church of England, that Adam, when 
placed in Paradise, had ''supernatural grace given 
to him, which enabled him to please God, resist 
temptation, &c." What could the bishop mean by 
thia more or less than that Adam was born of the 
spirit, or had spiritual life implanted in his soul, to 
enable him to know and to do the will of God ? Nor 
do I see any thing unreasonable in the hypothesis. 
Adam was created with animal appetites by which 
he was exposed to temptation ; and he could have 
no knowledge of duty but what was communicated 
to him by God. In addition to animal properties, he 
needed spiritual life, that obedience might become 
his delight. How could he obtain this light and 
life, but by being born of the spirit? Prior to his 
fall, he did not indeed need to be born again on 
account of possessing a sinful nature ; but he might 
need it that he might possess a holy or obedient 
disposition. 

Regeneration in Adam before his fall, or in a 
child at the commencement of moral agency, would 
in some respects be a different thing from the regen- 
eration of an adult, habitual transgressor. In the 
former c^es there would be a disposition produced 
to avoid eviL and to learn to do well. But in the 
adult transgressor, there must be a breaking off from 
sin — a ceasing to do evil, and not a mere learning to 
do well — a contrition for past offences, as well as 
watchfulness and desire to do justly, love mercy, 
aad walk humbly in tiine to come — a stony or hard 
13 
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heart is to be taken awaj, as well as a tender and 
obedient heart to be formed — and vicious habits 
are to be broken off and laid aside, and virtuotis 
habits formed in their stead. When a child is in 
snch a state that we may say '' of such is the king- 
dom of God," we mky feel assured, that it had the 
advantages of pious instruction and example. So 
when we see children of a contentious, disobedient 
disposition, hateful and hating one another, we may 
safely infer, that they have lived under an evil 
influence, or have been exposed to vicious instruc- 
tions and examples. 

The word regeneration seems more properly to 
mean re-hegotten than reborn; and the Greek word 
used by John which is in the common version of the 
Bible so commonly translated '' horn,'^ is by Dr. 
Macknight translated " begotten'' in all the following 
passages. 

" If ye know that he is righteous, ye know that 
he that doeth righteousness is begotten of him." 1 
John, ii. 29. 

'.' Whosoever has been begotten, of God, doth not 
work sin," 1 John, iii. 9. 

" Every one that loveth, hath been begotten of 
God." 1 John, iv. 7. 

" Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, 
hath been begotten of God; and every one that lov- 
eth the begetter, loveth him that is begotten of him." 
1 John, V. 1. 

In all these and several other passages, regener- 
ation is ascribed to God. But the same effect is 
also ascribed to divine truth or the word of God, as 
the seed which is sown; and it is also ascribed to 
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the ministers of the gospel, as the instruments em- 
ployed to sow the seed. Hence in explaining the 
parable of the sower our Lord said, *' The seed is 
the t0ord." On the same principle Peter said to 
Christians — * * Being born or begoftten, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God that liveth and abideth forever." 1 Peter, i. 
23.- In the 3d verse of the same chapter, Peter 
represents God as having ''begotten us again unto 
a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
&om the dead." The apostle James, speaking of 
God and the early Christians, says, ** Of his own 
will begat he us by the word of truth, that we might 
be a kind of first fruits of his creatures." James, 
i. 18. Instead of the phrase ** begat he us," the 
improved version reads "regenerated us." The 
same idea is doubtless intended in both versions. 

As evidence that regeneration is ascribed to. the 
preachers of the word, let it be observed how Paul 
addressed his converts. " For though ye have ten 
thousand instructors, ye have not rnKxiy fathers ; for 
in Christ I have' begotten you through the gospel." 
1. Cor. iv. 15. On the same principle he addressed 
Philemon in the following manner: — "I beseech 
thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in 
my bonds." 10 v. All who were converted under 
his ministry he regarded as his spiritual children. 
On this principle he called Timothy and Titus his 
sons or own sons in the faith. Yet he was far from 
a disposition to rob God of his glory. '' I have 
planted, Apollos watered, but God gave theincrease." 
Such was his manner of speaking on this subject. 

It will naturally be asked, what are these truths 
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which are the teed in the great work a£ regextera- 
tion? There are doubtless many truths adapted to 
this end. Those contained in the law, or command- 
ments of the Lord, are ofhigh importance : ^ ' The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testi- 
moav of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple; 
the statues of the Lord are light, rejoicing the heart; 
the commandment of the Lord is pur0, enlightening 
the eyes." Ps. xix. 7, 8. By the commandments 
of the Lord we obtain much knowledge of hi» char- 
acter, and of our own — of our duty, and our trans- 
gressions. For by the law is the knowledge of sin; 
of the sins to be avoided, to be put away and for- 
s^en, and of those for which we need forgiveness. 
Hence as one of the great blessings of the new 
covenant and gospel dispensation, God thus fore- 
told — '* I will put my laws into their minds, and on 
their hearts will I write them." Accordingly we 
have in the sermon on the mount, the most perfect 
illustration of the law of Jehovah that ever was 
given; and at the close of this lucid exposition, 
our Savior, in the most solemn manner, assured his 
hearers that life or death awaited them, according 
to the manner in which they should treat his inirtruc- 
tions. 

As the precepts and prohibitions of God are a 
light to direct us in the path of life, so the doctrines 
taught by the Messiah are of vast importance, as 
reasons and motives for obedience. Men are moral 
beings, and it seems reasonable to suppose that their 
regeneration is effected by moral means — by such 
truths as are adapted to produce a moral influence 
on t^eir minds. All that the Messiah taught relate 
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iftg te the siBfiil and perilous condition of out twe, 
<»f tile love of God in sending him as the light m4 
Savior of the worlds— all he said, did, and suffer^^, 
to impress the minds of men with the worth of theif 
souls — of the realities of a future life — of a judg- 
ment to come according to the deeds done in the 
body-^— and of the mercy of Grod, his readiness ib 
pardon and save the returning sinner, and of th^ 
fearful retribution i/^hich awaits the impeniteiil^'^ 
these are all reasons and motives to enforce the dtit]r 
of repentance, and a cordial devotion of our hearts 
and all our powers to the service of the Lord. 

As the work of regeneration is representlld ih 
the Bible, it is indeed of high importance to us all; 
but there is nothing in it more mysterious ot mi- 
raculous, than in God's causing the wheat to spring 
up, grow, and ripen for the harvest, when faithfully 
sowed and attended to by the husbandman. In both 
eaises the seed is' of God's providing — in both he 
employs laborers to sow the seed — in both much is 
depending on the quality of the seed — on season- 
able sowing — on the prudence and discretion df 
the sower — and in both the success or increase is 
of the Lord. His spirit or energy is absolutely 
essential in both cases to give effect to means. In 
both cases the laborers should feel and may properly 
say, that without Gkid we can do nothing — ^otlr 
labor must be in vain, except the Lord give Ike 
increase. 

Thotligh regeneration is thus variously ascribed 
to the agency of Grod, to the truth or word, and to 
ministers of religion; yet the change in the mind 
attd character of the subject is also as ole^ly m- 
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eribed to his own agency, his hearing, believing, 
receiving and obeying the truth — his repentance, 
humbling himself, forsaking the ways of sin, and 
turning to the Lord. When the incorruptible seed 
is received and cherished, it takes root, springs up^ 
and brings forth fruit unto eternal life. In all this, 
the subject acts as a free agent, influenced by mo- 
tives. He is as free and voluntary in this moral 
reformation, as Lot was in fleeing from Sodom, 
afler the angel informed him that the city was about 
to be destroyed; or as men ever aref when, on 
hearing good news from a distant region, they sell 
their possessions and remove to the better country. 

The views of regeneration which have been en- 
tertained by many persons as being a miraculous 
work, must probably, in some cases have had an 
unfavorable influence on their own minds, and on 
the minds of others. Ministers and parents, pos^ 
sessing these views, are very likely to impute their 
want of success to the sovereignty of God in with- 
holding the influences of his spirit; while in truth 
they should impute it to their own want of discretion 
or fidelity in sowing the seed; or to the influence of 
their incorrect views on the minds of their people 
or their children. Under the influence of such 
opinions, how readily do people form the opinion 
that they can do nothing foi: themselves, and ''must 
wait God's time for conversion." With such views, 
what is to be expected better than that the persons 
who possess them will go on in sin, looking for a 
miraculous influence to convert them? 

That the conversion of a sinner from the error ^ 
his ways is really an event of vast importance, and oae 
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in which the hand of God is to be gratefully ac- 
knowledged, cannot be denied. But the same may 
be said of the conception and birth of an infant, of 
recovery from sickness or insanity; and there is 
nothing more miraculous in one of the cases than in 
the other. In all the cases God gives effect to 
means of his own appointment; and so it is in 
granting success to exertions of the husbandman 
or obtaining a harvest of wheat. But what would 
be the consequence of teaching the ignorant hus- 
bandman that wheat cannot be produced without the 
miraculous agency of God, that God acts as a sove- 
reign in giving or withholding, and as oflen gives 
success to the slothful as to the industrious; and 
that whejn God's time comes, we shall have a har- 
vest whether we labor for it or not ? 

In several respects there has been a diversity of 
opinion. Or at least of expression, in regard to re- 
generation. Some speak of it as an instantaneous 
work ; others regard it as progressive, and a work 
which is not completed till the subject becomes per- 
fect in holiness. The difference, however, in this 
case, seems to arise principally from a different use 
of words. Those who consider the work as instan- 
taneous, seem to apply the word regeneration merely 
to the commencement of a spiritual life. They, still 
hold to a progressive work of sanctification or refer- . 
mation. On the other hand, those who say that 
regeneration is progressive, include in the word 
^'egeneration the whole progress of reformation or 
sanctification. Each party will doubtless admit, 
that there is a time when spiritual life begins in the 
he^rt; and that it is oflen a long time before th^ 
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persons arrive at the stature of perfect men in 
Christ Jesus. Why then should the parties cob* 
tend and censure one another? 

There are, however, differences of opinion of a 
mote serious nature, relating to the proper evidences 
that a person has been born of God, or that spiritual 
life has commenced. Some rely much on a person's 
being able to relate a series of overwhelming ago- 
nies of mind on account of his sin and danger, and 
subsequent joys of an extraordinary nature. Others 
rely much on a person's being able to tell the time 
and place of his supposed conversion. Others again 
depend much on dreams, visions, or audi}>le voices 
addressing the person in consoling language, or on 
the sudden recurrence to the mind of a comforting 
text of scripture. I have no doubt that instances 
of real conversion have been accompanied with one 
or another of these phenomena. Still I believe it 
to be a truth, that not one of tl^em is mentioned in 
the scriptures as a proof of regeneration. Hence 
it appears to me unsafe for individuals to rely on 
such things in a ease of such importance; and in- 
discreet in a minister to encourage such a reliance. 

There are many persons of different sects who set 
up certain doctrines as a test of Christian character, 
alleging or pretending that the unregenerate are 
naturally opposed to these doctrines, while the re-^ 
generate embrace them with delight. Hence if a 
person objects to their- creed, this is deemed evi- 
dence of an unconverted state ; but if he appears 
delighted with the party test, this is regarded as 
evidence that he is born of God. On such tests of 
character, I would observe-^ 
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1. All these party creeds ere the work of fallible 
men. They have not even the merit of being ex- 
pressed in the language of scripture. Nay, thej 
are designedly expressed m other than Bible Ian* 
guage. This very circumstance renders their cor- 
rectness questionable. 

5. Different sects have different tests, and in some 
particulars they are not merely different, they are 
opposite. They may all be erroneous, but they can- 
not all be according to truth. 

3. Many children and ignorant people give good 
evidence of piety, while they are wholly incompe- 
tent to judge of the correctness of party creeds. ' 

4. Children generally grow up in a belief of the 
peculiar doctrines of the sect to which their parents 
happen to belong ; and many notoriously immoral 
persons have been violent advocates for the creeds 
in which, they were educated. 

6. The apostle John says — " Whosoever believ- 
eth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God," This 
happens to be the only doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment, a belief of which is spoken as a proof of 
regeneration. In regard to this, the declaration of 
John is positive and strong. But is it not a fact, 
that this doctrine is in very low esteetn with all 
the creed-making sects of the present age, compared 
with other doctrines of their own invention ? This, 
in the days of the apostles, was the great evangel- 
ical and orthodox doctrine. But now a man would 
be in danger of being cast out as a heretic, and 
denied the Christian name, if he were to assert of 
this doctrine what John did — '* Whosoever be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christy is born of 6od«" 
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I am willing to admit that the belief, to be an evi- 
dence of regeneration, must be that cordial and 
practical belief which disposes a person to obey the 
precepts of the Messiah, and conform to his exam- 
ple. Such faith and obedience comprehends everj 
thing that is mentioned in the gospel as evidence of 
jegeneration. I may add that these sectarian doc- 
trines which at this day divide Christians into par- 
ties, and a belief of which is made essential to the 
Christian character, or evidence of regeneration, 
are in no instance so represented in the gospel. 

6. Our Lord was very explicit as to the proper 
evidence of a good heart and a Christian character; 
yet he omitted to mention any one of the popular 
evidences of this day, which I have enumerated. 
The following is a summary of what he taught in 
relation to this subject. 

' As to faith or believing, it may be observed that 
he pronounced Peter "blessed" on the ground of 
his faith, that Jesus was " the Messiah the son of the 
living God.'' But what he principally insisted on 
as evidence, was obedience to his precepts, as may 
appear from the following passages. 

" He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me." 

**Then are ye my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you." 

" By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another." 

'* Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain 
mercy." 

" Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see 
God." 
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" Blessed are the peace makers, for they shall be 
called the children of God." Matt. v. 7, 8, 9. 

'* For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will forgive you." Matt. vi. 14. ^ 

" Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven. 
Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him to a wise man who 
built his house upon a rock." Matt. vii. 21, 24. 

By these declarations, and others of similar im- 
port, we may learn what are the evidences of a re- 
generate state, from the lips of him who is ordained 
of God to be our Judge. 

There is not, in my opinion, any safety in judg- 
ing of the spiritual state of one person by what are 
called the religious experiences of another, any far- 
ther than those experiences imply the meek, benev- 
olent, forbearing, and forgiving temper of Christ, 
and obedience to his precepts. " The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof; 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth. So is every one that is born of the spirit." 
Such is the account given by Christ of the opera- 
tions of the spirit ; and we have no evidence that the 
operations of the spirit are not as various in differ- 
ent persons and at different times, as are the op- 
erations of the wind in different places and different 
seasons of the year," The fruit of the spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith or faithfulness, temperance." It is by 
the fruit' we are to know the tree. If the tree has 
been made good, we may expect such fruits from it 
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as the apostle has described; and where these are 
found, we have the proper evidence of regeneratioii 
But without the fruits of love, our hope, if we have 
any, must be destitute of any solid basts, whatever 
may be our creed, or our experiences in other re- 
spects. 

As the " good seed" by which men are regener- 
ated may be early sown in the minds of children, 
the views which have now been given, may furnish 
powerful motives for parents to ''bring up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord/' 
When parents shall understand the best methods of 
sowing, and shall be truly faithful to their offspring, 
we may expect that children, in great maltitudes, 
will be seen growing up as disciples of the Lord 
Jesus. The success of parents in this delightful 
enterprise, may be in proportion as their duties shall 
be wisely and faithfully performed. In this, as in 
other cases, if men sow sparingly, they will reap 
sparingl)' ; but if they sow bountifully^ they will 
also reap bountifully. It is however of great im- 
portance that the seed be good and adapted to the 
soil. As inilk is for babes and strong meat for men, 
it is unwise to attempt to feed the minds of children 
with doctrinal propositions which they do not and 
cannot understand. It is still worse to urge upon 
them mysterious and unintelligible doctrines, which 
have no place in the Bible. 

The theory of regeneration which has been pre- 
eented, may show us why the children of truly be- 
nevolent parents are so much more commonly vir* 
tuous, than the children of vicious and profligate 
parents; and also why some persons of very ezem^ 
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plary characters, have lived long in the dark »si to 
tli^ir spiritual state. 

There have indeed heen melancholy instances, in 
which the children of parents, eminent for piety, 
have proved notorious for vice, and profligacy. But 
I think no person of much knowledge and candor 
will deny, that the children of good people argmuch 
more commonly virtuous than the children of vicious 
tmd irreligious parents. This is to be accounted 
&r on this ground, that good seed was early sown 
in their minds, or that they were trained up in the 
way they should go. The favorahle results of re- 
ligious education have been so common, that people 
evince surprise and disappointment when they learn 
that the son of eminently good parents has hecoma 
vicious and abandoned in his practice. But in many 
instances these melancholy results may perhaps be 
traced to something disgusting and indiscreet on the 
part of the. parent in sowing his seed; or to the 
influence of bad example in neighboring children. 

It will probably not be denied, that many appa- 
rently good men live for a long time in darkness in 
regard to their own spiritual condition. It is highly 
probable that they were born of the spirit in child- 
hood,' so early that they have no recollection or very 
indistinct recollection of what then passed in their 
minds. The good seed might have been sown so early 
by parents or others, that they were incapable of form- 
ing proper estimates of their own exercises. They 
may perhaps recollect that they felt an abhorrence of 
vicious practices, which they witnessed in others; and 
that they had delight in doing what they thought ^o be 
their duty; but they were not then aware that these 
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were proper fruits of the spirit. Besides their minds 
may have been early imbued with false views of 
regeneration. By hearing, while young, adult pro- 
fessors relate their expediences, such as they re- 
garded as evidence of their conversion, the young 
listeners might become impressed with the idea that 
all converted persons must have had similar exer- 
cises. Hence, as they could not in truth relate 
such exercises of their own, as they heard from the 
lips of others, they imagined that they must still be 
in the gall of bitterness — and this too, while they 
were conscious that to do good was their study and 
delight. Had they never heard of any other evi- 
dences of a regenerate state than such as were 
mentioned by Christ and his apostles, they might 
probably have enjoyed much comfort, and have 
been useful members of churches. It is, however, 
a difficult thing to eradicate from the minds of seri- 
ous and conscientious persons, the false ideas of 
conversion which they imbibed early, by hearing 
the narratives of others, who in their esteem were 
eminent for piety. - It hence appears very important 
that good people of all denominations should obtain 
correct views of regeneration, and particularly of 
what are and what are not evidences of a regenerate 
state. This is important not merely as it respects 
themselves, but as it respects their own children, 
and other people who are exposed to be influenced 
by their narratives. 
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NO. XV. 

Reyiew of a Modern Substitute for a Supposed Sihful Nature.* 

The prevalence of wickedness among mankind 
has been in all ages' an occasion of grief to the 
pious and benevolent; and the occasion of much 
inquiry respecting its cause. Among Christians it 
has been a common opinion for many generations, 
that God, to manifest his displeasure on account of 
Adam's apostacy, doomed all his posterity to be 
born with a nature wholly sinful. Hence, to this 
sinful nature, with which they were cursed by God, 
all wicked actions have been ascribed. In later 
times, in New England, respectable writers, who 
were denominated Orthodox, discovered, or thought 
they discovered, that John was correct in saying, 
*' Sin is the transgression of the law." Oh such 
ground it was very natural to infer, that the term 
iinful should not be applied to the nature which God 
gave us, and should only be used to express the 
nature of such volitions or actions as are contrary to 
the commandments of the Lord. It was, however, 
still believed by these very men to be a fact, that 
all the posterity of Adam become sinners by their 
first moral volitions, and also become totally sinful, 
having no other volitions of a moral nature but those 
of transgression. The minds of these thinking men 
were of course excited to inquire, what cause could 

* This article was first published in the Christian Examiner. 
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be assigned for a fact so extraordinary and so uni- 
versal as this, that the first moral volition of every 
chUd should be sinful, when it had been admitted 
that no child is born with a sinful nature? Dr. 
Hopkins and many of his disciples accounted for 
the fact, on the ground of a '' divine constitution," 
which connected the first sin of Adam with the first 
moral act of each of his descendants. More re- 
cently the phrase, *' by a divine constitution," has, 
if I mistake not, been pretty much laid aside, and 
other forma of speech have been adopted, which, 
I presume, are supposed not so directly to aQirm or 
imply a positive divine agency for the production of 
ftn efiTect so dreadful. 

Within a few years Dr. Taylor of New Haven, 
with his associates, including '* The Christian Spec- 
tator," have done much to diminish the reputation 
of what had long been regarded as the Orthodox 
and Calvinistic views on this subject, and have 
brought on themselves a considerable share of clamor 
and reproach. But the ' ' Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans," lately published by Professor 
Stuart of Andover, contains a more full examina- 
tion and refutation of those views than I have seen 
in any other New England publication. He has 
done 80 well in exposing the absurdity of former 
hypotheses, that I cannot but regret that the one he 
advances as his own is not less liable to serious ob- 
jections. To account for the supposed universal 
sinfulness of Adam's posterity, without the suppo- 
sition that they are born with a nature wholly sinful, 
ho has advanced the following hypothesis, which is 
several times expressed with some diversity of form: 
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* *' I admit that all are born in such a state that it 
is now certain they will be sinners as soon as they 
are moral agents, and that they will never be holy 
until they are regenerated." p. 240. 

'' That; they are in such circumstances that they 
will all sin as soon as they are ' capable of sinning, 
and never do any thing holy until they are regener- 
ated." p. 242. 

*' All come into the world in such a state, as makes 
it certain that their appetites, whicb lead to sin, will 
prevail; and -that they neVer will have any holiness, 
until they are born again." p. 526. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Taylor is expressed as 
follows: 

. *' A ground of certainty exists in the mind of 
each individual of our race, that the first and all 
8ul>sequent acts of .moral agency will uniformly be 
sinful, previous to regeneration^" 

Such is the modern substitute for the ancient sup- 
posed sinful nature; and if the substitute can be 
supported by Scripture testimony, it may as fully 
account for all the depravity which exists among 
men, as the hypothesis of a propagated nature wholly 
sinful. It is, however, to be observed, that Mr. 
Stuart has not attempted to support his hypothesis 
by a course of argumentation. In his enumeration 
of the supposed evils or losses to which the offspring 
were sjabjected by his fall, he has introduced the 
hypothesis which I have quoted as one of those 
evils. It will be my aim to examine the subject 
with all the candor and respect due to the Professor, 
from one who fornierly entertained a similar opin- 
ion, — and whose present di&sent originated in a 
conviction that the doctrine is not taught in the 

14 
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Bible; and cannot be reconciled to the more import- 
ant doctrine, — ** God is love." 

That there are passages of Scripture which, lit- 
erally understood, would imply that all mankind are 
sinners; including infants and idiots, I shall not 
deny; and there are a few texts in which children 
arc poetically or hyperbolically spoken of as going 
astray from their birth, or as speaking lies as soon 
as they are born. Such passages have often been 
collected and arranged to prove that children come 
into the world with a nature wholly sinful. But 
notwithstanding all such passages, Professor Stuart 
has boldly said, '* All men pronounce infants to be 
innocent, until theory bids them to contradict this.""^ 
He has also shown that he is fully aware, that such 
passages were never intended to be understood in a 
strictly literal sense; and what he has said to inval- 
idate their force, as used by Calvinists, is of equal 
cogency against applying them for the support of 
his own hypothesis. Indeed I have no belief that 
he would adduce such passages in support of his 
views, were he to attempt to support them by argu- 
ment ; for he appears to me to have adopted candid 
and judicious principles of interpretation generally. 

In his remarks on Rom. v. 19, Mr. Stuart has the 
following passage: 

''It seemig to me impossible, without doing vio- 
lence to the Scriptures, to deny that Adam's first 
offence is here asserted to have a connexion with, 
an influence upon, the sin and condeitnation of all 
his posterity. But how is not said. Let the reader 
remark this well. Paul neither asserts that Adam's 
sin was propagated; nor that it was imputed to us 
without any act of our own; nor that it is ours 

* Page 543. 
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merely by the force of example. Nor does he say, 
that hereditary depravity is the ground and cause of 
all sin ; nor that we are condemned without being 
actual sinners." pp. 539, 540. 

On ihe same principle, and with the same truth I 
may add, — Nor did Paul say, "that all are born 
in such a state that it is now certain they will be 
sinners {Cs soon as they are moral agents." . . . 
''Let the reader remark this well!" I have no 
disposition to deny, that the apostasy of our first 
parents was '^connected with, and has an influence 
upon, the sin and condemnation of their posterity," 
in the same manner as the apostasy and dissipation 
of virtuous parents,, at the present day, tend to the 
ruin of their offspring. 

' Perhaps Mr. Stuart is not quite correct in his 
remark, '* But how is not said," For in the very 
verse on which he was remarking, we read as fol- 
lows, — " For as by one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners, so. by the obedience of one shall 
many b^made righteous." Is not this equivalent 
to saying, — We Were made sinners by the disobe- 
dience of Adam, as we are made righteous by the 
obedience of Christ.^ I think it is. 

So Tar, then, as men can know how they are made 
righteous by the obedience of Christ, they may 
know how they were made sinners by the disobedi- 
ence of Adam. It is, I believe, by a moral influ- 
ence in both cases, and not by supernatural means 
or agency. To me it is very clear, that we are not 
made righteous by having the obedience of Christ 
transmitted to us by ''ordinary generation;" nor 
by having his obedience imputed to us as our 
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obedience; nor by being placed ''in such circum- 
stances" CL8 render it certain that we shall he obedient 
as soon as we are moral agents. I therefore cannot 
believe that it is in a way analogous to either of 
these, that children are made sinners by the diso- 
bedience of Adam ; and I think I may safely appeal 
to the conscience, even of Professor Stuart, whether 
Paul's contrast in relation to the ''.how," 'does not 
bear as hard against his hypothesis, as it does against 
either imputed or propagated sinfulness. 

Mr. Stuart has more than once suggested, that 
there are some who assert that the posterity of Adam 
become sinners " merely by the force of bis exam- 
pie." On this ground he asks, "How can we 
account for the sins of such of his posterity as never 
knew any thing of his example?" This question 
was to me a little surprising ; for what intelligent 
man does not know, thni. imitations of a bad exam- 
ple may have influence on thousands who never 
saw the original. But, in. truth, I know not to 
whom the Professor refers; for I am not ai|are that 
any class of men suppose, that we become sinners 
" merely by the force -of example." It is surely 
not sowwith me. I believe that the posterity of Ad- 
am are born with such animal appetites and pas- 
sions as exposed him to temptation and sin ; but the 
danger is enhanced in proportion as they are ex- 
posed to the influence of evil examples and instruc- 
tions. Is it then diflicult to account for w^iat we 
know of the wickedness of little children, who not 
only possess such animal properties as exposed Ad- 
am to sin, but are much exposed to the influence of 
pernicious instructions and examples? 
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No propensity in children is more observable than 
the propensity to imitate. This is an estimable 
property, if directed by good examples; but it ex- 
poses to danger when called into exercise by per- 
nicious examples. I am, however, not aware that 
any valid evidence can be produced to prove, that 
little children in general are less disposed to imitate 
what is apparently amiable and good, than what is 
bad and hateful. But when I seriously consider to 
what extent children are commonly exposed to the 
influence of bad examples and instructions, — how 
little care' is generally t^en to preserve them from 
such influence, and how imperfectly the business of 
moral education has been attended to, or even un- 
derstood; I am as much inclined to wonder that 
children are not generally worse than they are, as 
that they are so bad. ^ • 

Few Christians will doubt that the example of 
Christ has done much to make many righteous;* and 
that the example of Adam has done much to make 
many sinhers. But example is not all. The exam- 
ple of Christ, however, includes his preaching, as 
well as other parts of his practice. His dqctrines, 
his precepts, his promises, his threatenings, his 
example, and his sufierings, have all had a salutary 
influence to make many righteous. So there may 
have been much in the example of Adam, besides 
his first sin, to make many sinners, — even things of 
which we' have no distinct knowledge. 

Mr. Stuart has furnished me with one example 
which may be useful in illustrating this subject. 
While opposing Calvinistic views, he stated the fol« 
lowing query: 
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*' If a writer should say that millions ia Europe 
have become, or been constituted profligates by 
Voltaire ; would the meaning necessarily be, that 
his sin was put to Jheir account? Certainly not. 
It would be enough to say, in order fully to explain 
and justify such an expression, that Voltaire had 
been an instrument, a means, or occasion of their 
profligacy." p. 53a. 

Surely Professor Stuart will not say, that the 
influence of Voltaire placed the " millions" in " sUcb 
circumstances" as rendered it certain that they 
would become " profligates" as soon as they become 
moral agents. Why then does he imagine that the 
first sin of Adam had such an eflect in relation to 
his posterity ? In reference to the language of Paul 
on this subject, may I not borrow the language of 
Mr. Stuart, — " It is enough to say, in order fully 
to explain and justify" those expressions, 5* that" 
Adam ''was an instrument, a means, or occasion of 
their" sin ? I am unable to see why such an ex- 
planation is not as pertinent for setting aside the 
hypothesis of Mr. Stuart, as that of Calvin or Ed- 
wards. 

On the whole, and afler much reflection and in- 
quiry, I may truly express the belief, that there is 
far less of mystery or of silipernatural or arbitrary 
arrangement implied in Paul's comparison of Adam 
and the Messiah,''*' than has generally been sup- 
posed; and that the better we understand the scrip- 
tures, ^and the more carefully we observe the com- 
mon efiects of apostasy in parents, the less need 
we shall find for any of the shocking hypotheses by 

* Rom. v.- 14 - 19. 
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which writers have attempted to account for the 
fact, that *' by one man's disobedience many were 
made sinners." And as little probably shall we 
need the hjrpothesis of vicarious punishment to ex- 
plain "how" by the obedience of oae many are 
made righteous. 

There are, hdwever, objections to the modern 
hypothesis which appear to me of a more serious 
nature than any thing which I have yet mentioned. 
These I shall now exhibit. Though I have not 
observed that either - Mr. Stuart or Dr. Taylor has 
said that it is " by a divine constitution" that child- 
ren are placed in " such circumstances" as render 
it certain that *' they will all sin as soon as they are 
capable of sinning;" yet, if such be the fact, these 
''circumstances" must have had a designing cause; 
and the results thus produced are of a character so 
extraordinary, that no cause can be adequate but 
the infinite mind of Jehovah himself. No reflecting 
person can suppose that efi^cts so uniform, so uni- 
versal, and so perpetually occurring, could be the 
natural effects of a single volition of Adam to trans- 
-gress ; nor that his volition could cause such a change 
in the human constitution; as naturally to occasion 
each individual to become a sinner at the very mo- 
ment he becomes a moral agent; and at that mo- 
ment to pass from a state of perfect innocency, to 
d state of total sinfulness. If '' such circumstan- 
ces" do in fact exist, as render such a change in 
every child '' certain," at such a particular period 
of his existence, there is not, it is believed, in all 
the works of creation or providence, any thing more 
evidential of immutable purpose and strong desire 
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on the part of God. But what must be the nature 
of a purpose or a desire,. which has for its direct 
and immediate object, the total sinfulness of all the 
human race, to manifest Crod's displeasure on ac- 
count of Adam's first transgression! Must it not 
be of the nature of revenge, or of doing evil that 
good may come? The arrangement of '* such cir- 
cumstances" as would render the supposed effect 
''certain," invariable, and as durable as the suc- 
cessive generations of men, must have been inde^ 
pendent of the knowledge or the volition of Adam, 
and of all his descendants; and an arrangement for 
which they could not be responsible or blamable. 
Are we then to belieye that God had such an invin- 
cible desire to see all the human race, for a time, 
totally depraved, that he caused a special or super- 
natural arrangement of circumstances to render the 
awful result certain and inevitable f 

Another consideration which seems to me of 
great force against the hypothesis is thi^; if such 
an arrangement of circumstances has been estab- 
lished by our Maker, all pious efforts on the part of 
parents to preserve their children from becoming 
disobedient and vicious, must be useless. What, 
then, must be the feelings of reflecting parents, who 
believe this doctrine, and also believe, that '' every 
sin deserves God's wrath and curse, both in this 
life and that which is to come!" Let this case be 
examined with care. A pious father and mother 
have a child born to-day, for which they feel tender 
affection and solicitude. They think of the new 
duties which will devolve on them as parents, should 
the life of the child and their own lires foe prolonged 
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for years to come. They recollect the iDJunctions, 
— '' Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not:" ''Bring up your children in' the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord;" and they feel 
disposed to pray for their child, and that Giod would 
assist them to be wise ' and faithful in the discharge 
of parental duties. But after having reflected, and 
sought divine direction for a while, suddenly their 
creed occurs to their minds, — that every child is 
placed in " such circumstances " as render it cer- 
tain that he will sin as soon as he becomes a moral 
agent, — and from that time will be totally sinful 
even unto death, unless it should please a sovereign 
God to grant special influences of his spirit, and 
effect the work of regeneration. Of course, no 
prayers, no efforts, no care on their part, can be of 
any use to prevent the fearful result. Should the 
child live and advance like other children, he must 
soon be ripe for moral agency ; then sin he will, for 
such are the circumstances, as to insure this result. 
Nay he will sin not only once, but become totally 
depraved, so as to have no other moral volitions but 
those of rebellion against his Maker. How trying, 
how appalling, how paralyzing must be the doctrine 
to the minds of these parents! ' At present, however, 
they regard their babe as innocent and lovely, one 
who would probably go directly to heaven, should 
it die before it becomes a moral agent. Must not 
love to the child lead them fervently to pray, that 
God would in mercy remove it by death, before the 
fatal day of moral agency shall arrive? 

Besides, if God has told us by his word, that it is 
his purpose that all the posterity of Adam should 
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**siii as soon as they are capable of sinning," then 
this uniform result is a part of his revealed will. If 
such is the fact, — or is believed so to be by parents, 
must it not be wicked in them to use any means 
with a desire to save their infant children from be- 
coming transgressors? Hgw then shall y^e recon- 
cile the two supposed parts of God's revealed will, — 
that which has made known his purpose, that every 
child of Adam shall be a sinper as soon as he is a 
moral agent, and that which forbids all sin, and 
requires parents to train up their children in the 
way they should go? And what is the character 
ascribed to God, when we teach that it is a part of 
his revealed will, that all Adam's offspring should 
become sinners '* as soon as they are capable of 
sinning?" The language acifopted by Professor 
Stuart in relation to the Calvinistic hypothesis, 
appears to me applicable to his own. The follow- 
ing are his impressive remarks: 

*' Now can the human mind well conceive, that 
perfect justice would punish with everlasting and 
inevitable corruption and misery beings who are 
sinners only putatively, that is, in mere supposition, 
and not in fact ? For myself I can only say, that 
all the elements of my moral nature^ set themselves 
spontaneously against such a representation as this. 
It is one of those cases which make it necessary for 
me to be made over again, and have new and dif- 
ferent faculties, before I admit its truth." p. 537. 

The Professor indeed supposes something more 
than mere '' putative *^* sin, as soon as the child 
becomes a moral agent ; but prior to this he regards 
the child as " innocent." " Now can the human 
mind^well conceive that perfect justice would," on 
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accouQt of Adam's offence, doom the innumerable 
millions of his innocent offspring to '^ inevitable 
corruption," and place them all in ''such circum- 
stances " as render it '* certain that they will be 
sinners a» soon as thej are moral agents, and that 
they will never be holy until they are regenerated!" 
If, on account of Adam's offence, such were the 
feelings and the purpose of €rod towards our race, 
why should it be thought improbable, that he cursed 
us all with a nature wholly inclined to sin, and that 
this is one of the '* circumstances " by which it was 
rendered certain that every child will sin as soon as 
it is capable of sinning? I may add: 

It is unquestionably the duty of Christians to be 
*' fellow-workers " with God, in promoting his re- 
vealed purposes. If then it be a truth he has re- 
vealed to us, that it is his will that every child shall 
become a sinner as soon as he becomes a moral 
agent, why should not parents do more than merely 
to forbear the use of means to prevent their children 
from becoming disobedient, and enemies to God? 
Why should they not be " followers of God as dear 
children," and do what they can to place their 
children in ** such circumstances " as will render it 
certain that their first moral actions will be sinful? 
But what good parent could adopt such a course ? 
And what would be thought of a parent, if seen 
employed in using means to render it certain that 
his child shall have no obedient volitions till after 
he has become totally depraved? Would he not 
be deemed a monster in iniquity, grossly deluded, 
or fearfully insane ? If so, ought we not to inquire 
very carefully into the grounds of our belief, before 
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we venture any more to ascribe such conduct to our 
heavenly Father? 

Mr. Stuart will not pretend that the proposition 
which I have called his hypothesis, can be fbnnd in 
the Bible. It iBhis " philosophy of Scripture doc- 
trine," or his inference from what he regards as 
Scripture premises. Nor will any well-informed 
Christian venture to assert, that the arrangement of 
''such circumstances," as his proposition implies, 
was a necessi^ry or natural effect of Adam's apos- 
tasy. Wh8,t is it then but an arrangement produced 
by supernatural agency, for the very purpose of 
insuring that every child shall be a sinner as soon 
as he is a moral being? But csLamch effects be the 
proper objects of supernatural agency ? 

If it is by supernatural agency that all Adam's 
offspring are brought into a sinful state, it may be 
very natural to suppose that their regeneration is 
effected by a similar- agency. One passage in the 
Commentary has led me to suppose, that Mr. Stu- 
art's hypothesis was an inference from his views of 
depravity and regeneration. The following is the 
passage to which I allude: 

• " Of course, we necessarily draw the inference 
that men are born destitute of such a disposition to 
holiness as Adam had in his primitive state; and 
this from the fact that they never, before regenera- 
tion, do any thing which is truly good or holy, but 
always sin in all their actions of a moral nature. 
This makes a wide difference between their present 
natural state, and the original condition of Adam. 
And into this natural state they are bom, as we 
have reason to conclude, in consequence of Adam's 
fall. Although the Apostle does not specificate the 
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particular point in which the fall injured pll men, 
yet as he so often asserts the fact that it did injure 
them, it must he of course allowed that \a some way 
or other the truth of this fact is developed. In what 
way then is this developed, if not in the manner 
stated —^ namely , hy our heing born into a state 
destitute of all disposition to holiness, and with pas- 
sions and appetites, whibh, situated as we are, will 
certainly lead us to sin, and always lead us to sin, 
in all our actions of a moral nature?" p. 560. 

That Adam's posterity have sustained injuries by 
his fall, I readily admit; but these may have all 
been the ruUural effects of his apostasy, and not the 
effects of God's anger, nor of any supernatural or 
extraordinary arrangement of'' such circumstances" 
as were adapted to involve in '' corruption and mis- 
ery" the whole human race. 

I shall also admit that in certain respects the 
condition of Adam's children at the commencement 
of moral agency, has been different from his, and 
less favorable; but whether they have been different 
in all the respects supposed by Mr. Stuart is ques-- 
tionable. As to animal '' passions tuid appetites," 
I suppose that these were possessed by Adam before 
' his fall, as well as by us, — and that they were ^o 
him occasions of temptations as they surely are io 
his offspring. In regard to the '' holy disposition," 
which it has been supposed that Adam possessed in 
*' his primitive state," I have several queries to 
propose. 

Is it not highly probable that Adam was at first 
innocenly prior to his being holyl If so, he was in 
this respect in such a state as Mr. Stuart supposes 
children are, prior to being sinful. If the term 
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hofiaesB expremes the natore of obedient 
had Adam anj holiness but what consisted in obe- 
dience? Are not what we call moral disposkions^ 
such qualities as are acquired bj obedience or dis- 
obedience,-^ or in the same waj that moral habits 
are acquired? Was not Adam's '* disposition to 
holiness," the effect, — not the cause of obedient 
volitions, — as a dispesiiioH for gaming is acquired 
by practice? If the latter queries are to be an- 
swered in the affirmative, as I think thej should be, 
there may not be so great a dissimilarity between 
the condition of Adam and infant children as Mr. 
Stuart imagined. 

There are, however, some particulars in which a 
distinction should be recognised. I believe it is 
generally supposed, that Adam commenced his 
course, as a moral agent, an aduh in stature and 
mental faculties; but his posterity commence their 
course with what may be called infant faculties, 
compared with those of an adult. If this compari- 
son is correct, the advantage is truly on the side of 
Adam. Besides this, Adam had no parents, and 
of course no grand-parents, no uncles or aunts, no 
brothers or sisters, and no neighbors, by whose evil 
examples or instructions he was exposed to be led 
astray. How very different from this has been the 
condition of little children generally! When we 
take into view these facts, and also recollect that 
children commence moral agency with such anima 
passions and appetites as probably led Adam astray 
when adult, it seems to me that we have enough 
fully to account for all that is knmon of the early 
transgressions of little diildren, without either the 
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revoltijEig hypothesis of a propagated sinfvtl nature, 
or a supernatural arrangement of ciicumstance? to 
render it certain that all will sin as soon as they 
become moral agenis; enough indeed to render it 
yery probable, that they will generally transgress 
very early. 

If any of my brethren shall still think, that in 
addition to the natural circumstances which I have 
named, God was disposed to express his displeasure 
on account of Adam's sin, by a supernatural ar- 
rangement of circumstances, to render early trans- 
gression and total depravity more' certain, — it is 
for them to reconcile this supposed conduct to the 
spirit of benignity and forgiveness, which the Mes- 
siah ascribed to our heavenly Father. 

Those who shall readthe passage. in the " Com- 
mentary " last quoted, may be convinced, that Pro- 
fessor Stuart inferred his hypothesis from his views 
of depravity and regeneration, I am aware that it 
has been a common opinion, that regeneration 
would be unnecessary, if mankind were not totally 
depraved. This opinion will, I think, be found 
incorrect, when the work of regeneration shall be 
better understood. So far as regeneration is the 
work of God, it is, I believe, that work by which 
he produces in men spirittial life, or the spirit of 
obedience. The work, if I mistake not, is effected, 
by sowing the " good seed '* of divine truth in the 
hearts of men, and causing it to spring up, grow, 
and bear fruit. Such a work, I suppose, was ne- 
cessary to Adam in a state of innocency, in order 
to his becoming spiritually alive, or truly obedient 
to God. The same is necessary to every human 
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being, and perhaps was so to angels. I may now 
add, that I am unacquainted with any passage of 
Scripture which forbids the belief, that many child- 
ren, religiously educated, have been regenerated, 
prior to being guilty of any transgression. But if 
regeneration or spiritual life should commence thus 
early, the child may still be liable to sin, as is the 
case with adult converts, and as was the case with 
Adam and Eve. The meek, humble, kind and 
obedient temper, which is* often seen in little child- 
ren, appears to me far better evidence of early re- 
generation than has ever yet been produced in favor 
of universal and total depravity. Though many 
professedly believe the doctrine of universal and 
total sinfulness, in regard to little children, yet I 
may boldly ask. What good man ever ^practically 
conformed to this belief. Does not common sense 
forbid the parent to accuse his children of trans- 
gression mall they say and all they do"^ In hundreds 
of instances little children give better evidence of a 
humble and obedient temper, than is generally given 
by professors of religion; and in how many instances 
might Christ exhibit the little child as an example 
to professedly religious parents, as he once did for 
an example to contendihg apostles ! 

When we see in little children the spirit of kind- 
ness, humility and obedience, with care to avoid 
vice, on whsit principle can we tell them that they 
sin in all they do? If we do this, is it not clear 
that we substitute some theological dogma of our 
own, for the rule given by Christ, — "By ^tetr 
fruits ye shall know them" Had this rule been duly 
observed in regard to cliildren, many very young 
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would have been deemed not only ^* innocent " but 
virtuooa. When we see in children amiable dis-. 
positions and actions, we have reason to hope that 
they have been ** born of God; " and the care of 
parents and teachers should be, to encourage and 
comfort such children in the way of well-doing, — 
(brbearing to bewilder their minds by teaching, them 
that all their moral actions €U*e sinful and offensive 
to God. If children aim to do right, and do that 
which they ihink is right, how pernicious must be 
the effect of trying to make them believe, thatialL 
they do is from a wicked heart, — a heart full of 
enmity to God! I have not a doubt that such 
teaching has done vast injury to children, as well as 
to their parents. How much more commendable 
would it be for parents and teachers to treat little ' 
children of amiable dispositions, as the Saviour did, 
believing with him, that *' of such is the -kingdom 
of heaven." 

Parents who believe that all children ''sin a0 
soon as they are capable of sinning," and that they 
have no other moral volitions but those which are 
sinful, are continually exposed to self-contradiction. 
They cannot but be pleased with what is amiable in 
the dispositions and conduct of their children-; — 
hence, in one hour they will be saying, perhaps, 
" you are a good child, — you have done very weU; " 
the next, they may be heard preaching according to 
their creed, that all children sin as soon as they 
are moral agents, and continue to sin in all they 
say and do, till God regenerates them by his special 
influence. How can littlQ children, or any body 
else, reconcile sueh conduct or such language.^ 

15 
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^ The paissage last quoted from the '* Comment- 
ary," seems to imply, that Mr. Stuart himself does 
not ^regard his hypothesis as unquestionably true. 
He 'says, *^ Although the Apostle does not specifi- 
cate; the particular point in which the fall injured 
all men; yet as he so often asserts that it did injure 
them, it must be of course allowed that in some way 
this is developed.'' He next asks, '* In what way 
then is this developed, if n6t in the manner stated?" 

If Paul did not '* specificate," why should we? 
and can it be safe for us to ^' specificate " by an 
hypothesis in favor of the universal and total sinful- 
heiss of mankind, which suggests the horrid idea 
that it is even so with their Maker! What father, 
not totally depraved, could even xoish to avenge the 
first oflTence of a son, by causing all the posterity of 
that child to become totally disobedient, as soon as 
they are moral agents? 

Should it be asked. How then did the fall injure 
all men, as the Apostle ''so often asserts"? In 
answer, I would inquire. In what connexion, and 
by what forms of speech^ did the Apostle assert the 
fact ? All he said of this kind is found in a contrast 
by which he attempted to show, that the evil» occa- 
sioned to our race by the disobedience of Adam, 
are even overbalanced by the favors which result 
from the obedience of Christ. The language which 
Paul used in summing up the contiasted evils and 
benefits, is, by Professor Stuart, thus translated: 
^* For as hy the disobedience of one man, the many 
were constituted sinners; so by the obedience of 
one the many will be constituted righteous." 

If from the first part of the verse we may infer 
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that all little children become sinners, " as soon as 
they are capable of sinning," why not from the 
latter part infer, that, since the resurrection of 
Christ, all children become righteous as soon as 
they are moral agents? I am induced to think that 
Dr. Macknight's paraphrase of this verse approaches 
nearer to its correct interpretation : * ' As/through 
the disobedience of one man all were made liable to 
sin and punishment, — even so, through the obedi* 
ence of one man, all hav6 been, are, or shall be, 
made capable of righteousness and eternal life." 

I might here more fully express my thoughts on 
Paul's contrast; and also show, that our liability to 
sin does not result from God's displeasure on ac- 
count of Adam's apostasy, but from his kindness to 
us notwithstanding that ofience; that our animal 
senses, appetites, propensities and passions, by 
which we are so constantly exposed to temptation, 
were not implanted in our natures, to ^-ender us 
liable to sin ; but as expressions of kindness, adapted 
to promote our usefulness and comfort; that our sin 
does not consist in possessing these properties, but 
in the indulgence of theni in a forbidden manner. 
But in another work on " Man's Liability to Sin," 
which may be published at a future tinie, these 
topics, and many others, have been illustrated in so 
ample a manner that I indulge a hope that the work 
will afford some light on an important subject, — 
and obviate some difficulties which have long per- 
plexed the minds of many good people. 

I am' not aware of any other doctrines which are 
supported by any sect of Christians, that now seem 
to me to have such an injurious bearing on the 
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character of God, as that which represents him as 
so revengeful on account of Adam's sin, as to cause 
all his posterity to be born with a nature whoUj 
sinAit, or to be placed in " such circumstances " as 
render it certain that they will become totally sinful, 
prior to having any obedient volitions, — and that 
which represents him as so unforgiving that he could 
not pardon the sins even of the penitent, except on 
the ground of vicarious punishment. If, while on 
the borders of the grave, I may be allowed to do 
something to counteract the influence of these doc- 
trines, I deem it a duty so to do; and particularly 
so, as in the earlier part of my life I did something 
in their favor. I have used the words revengeful 
and unforgiving, because I think that no better 
feelings can account for such conduct as these doc- 
trines ascribe to Grod. ■ 

As in this review I have expressed my dissent 
from several doctrines which I once thought to be 
correct, and which others still regard, not only as 
correct, but important, I wish it to be understood, 
that my dissent is not fVom any doctrine as expressed 
in the gospel; but from ''the philosophy of Scrip- 
ture doctrines," by which others have attempted to 
account for facts, or to explain Scripture language, 
in accordance with some human system. I believe 
that " by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin;" and that, '' as by the disobedience 
of one man many were made or constituted sinners, 
so by the obedience of on^ " many have been, and 
''wUl be, made righteous." At the same time I 
have dissented from every human hypothesis which 
imputes our liability to sin to God's anger, on ac- 
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count of the sin of Adam. I also believe in the 
necessity of regeneration, not merely on the ground 
of human sinfulness, but because '' that which is 
bom of the flesh is flesh," and destitute of spiritual 
life, — and, because without spiritual life, no one is 
fit for the kingdom of God. I believe, too, that 
regeneration implies the operations of Grod's spirit, 
-^the same spirit or energy by which he created 
the world, and by which he produces vegetable life, 
animal life, and spiritual life, — by which also he 
gives us every good and perfect gift. Whoever is 
the instrument in sowing or in watering, it is '* God 
who giveth the increase," both in the natural and 
the moral world. 

Discussions on theological questions of great im- 
portance, between brethren who happen to be of 
different opinions, may be of public utility, if con^ 
ducted in the spirit of meekness, kindness, mutual 
affection, and becoming respect for each other's 
characters. On this principle I have endeavored 
to write this review. If in any particular I have 
violated this principle, the greater disadvantage 
resulting from the failure must be on my own part. 
I think that He who knows my heart is my witness, 
that it has been no part of my aim to injure the 
moral character of Professor Stuart. Though I 
have aimed to invalidate the reputation of his hy- 
pothesis, I have no belief that he viewed it in the 
light that I have done, nor that he was at all aware 
of its being of a pernicious tendency. In writing, 
I express what I believe to be true; and I doubt 
not that it is so with him. Few men, perhaps, have 
ba4 more ample evidence of their own liability to 
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err, than has fallen to my share. The effect of this 
experience on myself has been to remove from mj 
' mind every disposition to impute to wickedness of 
heart, what ^ regard as errors in the theological 
opinions of my Christian brethren. 



APPENDIX. 

Professor Stuart is aware of the importance which 
Calvinistic writers have attached^to a belief in their 
views of original sin, and of man's sinfulness by 
nature. He appears to be also aware, that his 
dissent from their views will expose him to suspi- 
cion and reproach. Before closing his remarks, 
however, he exhibits a brief contrast between his 
views- and those he has attempted to refute ; and 
makes a forcible appeal, as to which '* presents the 
most cogent reasons for penitence and humility, — 
which- inculcates the deepest sense of our need of a 
Saviour," — and which '* best agrees with proper 
vie^s of God's justice and our own accountabili- 
ty." 

I am unwilling to suspect Mr. Stuart of any in- 
tentional unfairness in forming, his contrast, as the 
ground of his appeal ; but it so happens, that he has 
presented the darkest features of the Calvinistic 
theory, against the best features of his own, — wholly 
omitting the appalling hypothesis to which I have 
objected. He states the contrast in the following 
hypothetical form: 

On the part of Professor Stuart: — 

" If man, fallen as he is, has in his fallen state 
all the faculties necessary to do good, and has a 
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moral sense, conscience, judgment, reason; if' not 
being yet born be has not done any good or evil,' — 
Rom. ix. 11; and he sins altogether of his own free 
will and choice whenever he does sin; then it is 
indeed true that he is guilty of death; then is pun<* 
ishment not only threatened but altogether deaerv^ 
«ci." p. 647. 

On the part of President Edwards: — 

" But supposing, on the other hand, that men are 
born with a positively evil disposition, which is itself 
sin, and incurs eternsil death antecedent to all choice 
and action; supposing them to hav^, as President 
Edwards asserts, a propensity [to sin] that is invin- 
cible, or a tendency which really amounts to a fixed, 
constant and unfailing necessity; and supposing 
that this propensity, thus implanted in their natures 
und antecedent to all choice and action, is the basis 
or ground of all subsequent sins; then indeed they 
may need redemption ; they are truly in a ruinous 
-state; they are indeed objects of our pity and of 
overwhelming misfortune; but where is the aggra- 
vated measure of their voluntary guilt, which the 
Bible charges upon them as agents altogether 
free?" p. 647. 

Let it now be supposed that President Edwards 
should revisit New England to answer Professor 
Stuart's appeal ; may ho> not with propriety address 
to him a note of the following import? — 

J. E. to M. S. 

" My friend: In. your late Commentary you have 
spoken of me in terms sufficiently respectful, and 
some of vBky ancient opinions you have ably refuted. 
But in forming your appeal, as to the comparative 
tendencyx of your theory and mine, you have failed 
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to do me justice. From your contrast many may 
be led to think, that I failed to teach that ' man in 
his fallen state has all the faculties necessary to do 
good '; or, ' that he sins altogether of his own free 
will and choice.' But I wrote some bright things 
of this kind. Why did you not set some of these 
against the bright things of your own theory? I 
wrote many years ago; and many things which I 
then believed to be true will not bear examination 
in the light which now prevails in New England. 
If you thought it best to exhibit the dark spots in 
my theory, why did you not set against these the 
appalling spots in your own? In a future day some 
ideas which you have written may appear as odious 
to others, as any of mine now do to you. Could a 
nature wholly sinful, or an invincible propensity to 
sin, be more fatal to little children, than being ' born 
in such a state,' or placed Mn such circumstances' 
as render it certain that they will sin as soon as 
they are moral agents, — and only sin till they shall 
be regenerated ? You object to my theory because 
it supposes, that a propensity to sin was implanted in 
the natures of children ' antecedent to all choice and 
action, and is made the basis of all subsequent sins.' 
You indeed suppose that children are born innocent, 
and continue so till they become moral agents; but 
you also suppose that God takes seasonable care, 
that they never shall have one obedient volition till 
they shall have become totally sinful. This is done, 
as you suppose, by placing them in * such circum- 
stances ' that it is certain they will sin ^ as soon as 
they are capable of sinning,' and that they will sin 
1 all their moral volitions till they are regenerated. 
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Now what bad these innocent children done, that 
they should be all placed in circumstances so peril- 
ous wad fatal ? And do not you account for their 
' subsequent sins ' on the ground of ' such circum- 
stances,' as fully as I accounted for. them by an 
invincible propensity to sin, or ' a tendency which 
amounts to a fixed, constant and unfailing necessUyV 
In what respect then is your hypothesis less ex- 
ceptionable than mine, either in relation to the con- 
dition of children, or the character of God? In 
regard to your claims on the question of free agency, 
of what use are faculties for free agency, if God has 
designedly placed the agents in ' such circumstances' 
as render it certain that they will not have any holy 
or obedient volitions till after they shall have served 
an apprenticeship to Satan in th^ school of total 
depravity? Can it be consistent with perfect be- 
nevolence or forgiving love in God, to place all the 
posterity of Adam in such circumstances as a mark 
of his displeasure against the first offence of the 
human race? 

'' The evils, natural and moral, which commonly 
fall to the lot of the children of ungodly and profli- 
gate parents, are natural effects of vicious examples 
and instructions; and as opposite effects are gen- 
erally seen to result when children are wisely and 
'faitlirfully trained up in the way they should go, we 
can see a good end, as the object of these, arrange- 
ments in both cases. The sad results in the former 
case, are a solemn adAionition to all parents U> shun 
the ways of disobedience, lest they bring evil on 
their offspring. The happy results on the other 
hand, are adapted to encourage all parents to adopt 
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8od pursue the paths of wisdom and virtue, that it 
maj be well with their children, and children's 
children. This divine policy, in both cases, is 
adapted to enlist the natural affections of parents 
for their children on the side of piety and virtue. 
But what good end can be perceived in such a Con- 
stitution, or such an arrangement of circumstances, 
ss is embraced in your hypothesis? It supposes 
every child of Adam condemned to a state of ' in- 
evitable corruption,' and total sinfulness, for no 
ofience of its own, and by such circumstances as 
are completely adapted to subvert all the pious 
efforts of godly parents to save their children from 
the paths of disobedience. It even tells godly 
parents, that however faithful, humble and prayer- 
ful Xhey may be, their infant children are just as 
49ure to become totally sinful, as the children of the 
■most impious, profligate ai}d abandoned parents in 
ihe world! 

** But, my friend, by careful inquiry and observa- 
tion, you may find, that both the word and the pro- 
vidence of G )d are adapted to encourage parents to 
'bring up their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.' Any hypothesis which depies 
this, even implicitly, must be erroneous, whether 
mine or yours, or by whatever number of gaod men 
it may have been adopted. You have very justly 
represented some of my former hypotheses as ab- 
surd, and of bad tendency. I shall not be surprised, 
if within fifty years, a large portion of the clergy in 
New England, shall be agreed in classing your 
hypothesis with mine, as erroneous and of perni- 
cious tendency. Some may probably say, that it 
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exhibits God as a most vindictive Being, disposed 
to revenge on innocent children the offence of the 
first man; a Being too who devised a supernatural 
and permanent establishment, for the purpose of sud- 
denly transforming . innocent little children into 
beings totally sinful. When this state of things 
shall occur," you may know how to sympathize with 
me and thousands of others, ivho have found that 
some doctrines, which were once thought essential, 
are even reproachful to Ood, and injurious to man. 
** As 1 wish you to be seasonably aware of the 
danger of your hypothesis, I will state a simile for 
jour consideration. 

" Elihu was a child remarkable for his intelli- 
gence, and for an amiable and obedient disposition. 
At length, however, he yielded to temptation, and 
exposed himself to punishment by disobeying a 
parental command. His conscience reproached him 
severely ; and he was tilled with grief, anxiety, and 
«larm. He soon made known his condition to a 
pious neighbor, in whom he had entire confidence. 
He stated all the circumstances of the case so far 
as they were known to him ; and expressed his 
astopishment that he should be found guilty of such 
an act. In the course of conversation the neighbor 
assured Elihu, that his own father had planned all 
the circumstances by which he had been induced to 
disobey, to make it certain that i)e would transgress; 
and that his father had told him that such was the 
fact If Elihu believed these declarations, what 
. must have been his views of his father's character 
and conduct? Would he not think that he had iu)w 
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some excuse for his offence; and that it trould be 
unreasoniEible in his fuCther to punish him for an 
offence, which resulted from his own arrangements, 
to render disobedience certain? And, should the 
case be brought before an impartial court, would 
not the father be deemed the more blamable of the 
two? 

'' What then, my friend, will be the natural effect 
of teaching mankind, that their heavenly Father, 
to express his displeasure on account of Adam's 
sin, caused all his posterity to be placed in such 
circumstances as -make it certain that they will all 
sin and become totally sinful, as soon as they be- 
come moral agents? A little reflection may lead 
you to doubt whether your hypothesis is a revealed 
truth. If God had intelligence to form such a plan 
as your scheme asserts, and a heart to execute it, 
is it not reasonable to believe that regard for his 
own character would have disposed him to keep the 
affair a profound secret in his own breast ? 

'' My doctrine of a sinful nature, or an invincible 
propensity to sin, you regard as placing mankind in 
a state of ' overwhelming misfortune.' But is being 
born with such a nature or such a propensity a 
greater ^misfortune' to children than, afler being 
for a time innocent, to be placed in such circum^ 
stances as insure that they will sin and become 
totally sinful as soon as they are moral agents? 
But, sir, is it not a dreadful doctrine, — whether it 
be mine or yours, which precludes all encourage- 
ment for pious parents to use means to save their 
children from total depravity ? If holy Adam coald 
~S without a previous sinful nature, or an arrange- 
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meiil of such circumstancBs as would render his fall 
certain, why should we resort to such hypotheses 
to account for the common and early transgressions 
of little children? I have become convinced that 
what I once- called a sinful nature consists in such 
lusts of the flesh, such animal senses, appetites, 
propensities and passions as exposed Adam and 
Eve to transgress. These properties are not in 
themselves sinful ; nor were they implanted to render 
it certain that children will sin as soon as they are 
moral agents. They are favorsy bestowed by God 
to render ua capable of enjoyment and usefulness; 
but they are like other favors which expose man- 
kind to temptation. When abused or unlawfully 
indulged, they are occasions of sin. 

''Intelligent and 'reflecting men of the present 
age are in the habit of considering the diflerent 
cir,cumstances under which different children are 
born and educated, when called to estimate the 
nature of their actions, or the degree of criminality 
attached to such actions as appear odious or repre- 
hensible. If, in consequence of the vices or the 
imprudence of his parents, a child is born blind, 
diseased, deformed, imperfect in his intellects, or 
the subject of any natural defect, allowance is made 
for such omissions or defects in his conduct as are 
supposed to result from misfortune, or the wicked- 
ness of his parents. So if by the ignorance or the 
wickedness of his parents, a child is denied the 
advantages of religious instruction, and trained up 
in ignorance of God, and under the influence of 
vicious examples, so as to be made to believe that 
revenge is noble and praiseworthy, it will readily 
be said that nothing good can be expected of him. 
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If at seven years of age ho should kill a brother, a 
sister, or one of his playmates, to revenge some 
wrong, when the aHair is brought before a court, 
inquiry will be made in regard to the character of 
his parents, and the disadvantages under which the 
child had been placed; and great allowance will be 
made on the ground of those unfortunate circum- 
stances. If it shall appear that his parents were 
capable of teaching the child the path of duty, but 
did not, a great share of the blame will be alscribed 
to thetii. From such facts you may readily infer, 
that your hypothesis, as well as mine, is very far 
from being adapted to impress the minds of children 
or of men with correct views of their sinfulness, or 
of the real nature of sin; that it tends to furnish 
an excuse fpr early transgression and depravity. 
Though I once had an unfavorable opinion of such 
Christians as denied or doubted the total sinfulness 
of little children, as a consequence of Adam's sin, 
I am now convinced that the more the minds of 
children are impressed with a belief that this doc- 
trine is tru^, the more confused their ideas will be 
as to what sin is, — the more they will see them- 
selves as objects of pity, and the subjects of * over- 
whelming misfortune'; the more too they will ex- 
cuse their real transgressions, and impute the blame 
of them either to Adam or to God. If you wish 
men or children to feel what an evil and bitter thing 
it is to sin against God, forbear to impute their lia- 
bility to sin to the displeasure of God on account o 
Adam's transgression; and do what you can to 
make them feel that their ^in consists in an ungrate- 
ful abuse of the kindness and manifold favors of the 
Lord." 
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NO. XVI. 

Dr. Spring's Theory of Native Depravity. 

^ Dissertation on Native Depravitj, by the Rev, 
Gardiner Spring has recently been presented to me 
for examination. It is of a date more recent than 
Professor Stuart's Oonjmentary on the Epistle to 
Romans; and it appears to have been written for 
the purpose of disproving the hypothesis of Pro- 
fessor Stuart and Dr, Taylor, relating to the time 
when infants begin to sin. He seems to agree with 
them as to the nature of sin, and as to the faculties 
which are necessary to constitute a person capabje 
of sinning. On these particulars he takes fair and 
scriptural ground, as may appear from the following 
passage. 

" The Bible affixes a definite idea to sin, and a 
well defined character to the term sinner. In one 
place it declares, All unrighteousness is sin. In 
another it says, '' To him thai hnoweih to do f^ood^ 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin. And in another it 
says, sin is a transgression of laio. It is obvious 
that sin is predtcable only of an intelligent being, 
and that in such a being it consists in the transgres- 
sion of law. It bears relation to some standard. 
Where there is no Imo, there is no transgression. Sin 
is not imputed where there is no law,*' p. 6. 

On first observing this paragraph « I was wholly 
at a loss what ground Dr. Spring had adopted in 
opposition to Professor Stuart. Soon, however, I 
found that he had advanced the hypothesis that in- 
fants are born moral agents, or with all the know- 
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ledge and faculties which are essential to obedience 
and disobedience; — that in fact each child as soon 
as it is born '* knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
NOT,*^ and hence is a sinner. Such is the fact if I 
have not misunderstood him; and whether I 'have 
misunderstood or not the reader may judge from 
such passages as the following: 

" Our illustration of the doctrine of Native De- 
pravity, therefore, will not, we think, be misunder- 
stood. We mean by it that every child of Adam is 
a sinner, and from the moment he becomes a child 
of Adam. He may not be a sinner in the sight of 
men; but he is so in the sight of God. He sins 
not in deed nor in word, but in thought." p. 10. 

'' So far as we have any thing to do with the soul 
in moral science, and especially in the present 
discussion, it consists of natural jaculties and moral 
dispositions. Its natural faculties are Perception, 
Reason, Conscience and Memory. The moral dis- 
positions are those internal operations or emotions 
of mind, which can be compared with a rule of 
action, commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong." p. 11. '* Now these rational and 
moral properties are essential to the soul's existence^ 
They belong to the infant of a day old, as really as 
to the man of eighty." p. 12. ** Every infant that 
has attained to maturity enough to have a soul, has 
such a soul as this. It is a soul which perceives, 
reasons, remembers, chooses, and has the faculty 
of judging of its own moral dispositions. Con-- 
science belongs to the soul as well as perception 
and reason." — *'The youngest hui;nan soul pos- 
sesses this, as the immediate gifl of the Creator." 
pp. 12, 13. — **We are ready to grant that if the 
soul of an infant has no conscience, no moral sense, 
he has no accountability, and we might add, that he 
has no soul. But if infants have a conscience and 
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b moral sense, which we think is implied in the 
existence of the soul, then they may have enough 
to sin.*' p. 35. 

According to the common acceptation of language, 
an infant is as truly '' a child of Adam " several 
months prior to his birth, as after it is born; nor do 
I see any more difficulty in his being a moral agent 
prior to his birth, than immediately subsequent. 
But in one part of the dissertation Dr. Spring has 
limited his meaning so as to exclude the idea of sin 
prior to birth. I shall therefore examine his hy- 
potheses according to his own explanation. 

In favor of his hypothesis, Dr. S. has said many 
things which the advocates for " Native Depravity " 
will probably regard as forcible ; but all he has said 
depends on the correctness of the hypothesis, that 
children are born with such knowledge and such 
matured faculties as render them capable of moral 
agency. If this hypothesis is incorrect, his super- 
structure must fall, sooner or later, according to 
the progress of light. 

That there are several passages of scripture, 
which, literally und'erstood, are in favor of his hy- 
pothesis, I ^hall not deny. He, however, was 
aware that an objection would occur to a literal 
interpretation of such texts. For after having mar- 
shalled the texts on which he relied, he says — " No 
doubt it will be said that some of the preceding 
passages are to be received in a figurative, and not 
in a liter sj sense " — and then frankly adds — *' and 
this is true. So is a vast proportion of the passages 
which describe the sinful charaeter of adults highly 
fil^uriative, as will at once be remembered by every 

16 
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attentive reader of the BiUe." p. 32. This is a 
ooncessioQ of great importance in this inquirj. For 
k is on the supposed literal meaning of such passages 
that hypotheses are advanced, and urged with great 
confidence, which seem to .contradict the common 
sense of mankind, and manj well known facts. It 
is therefore very proper to inquire what facts or 
reasons exist in favor of It figurative interpretation 
of all ' such passages of scripture as seem to he in 
fiivor of the doctrine, that infants are moral agents 
from the moment of their birth. Some such facts 
and reasons I shall state, and such only as appear 
to me of considerable weight. 

1. ''The infant of a day old" exhibits not the 
least; ^viden<^= that he possesses the knowledge 
necessary to -moral agency; — on the contrary, all 
the appearances in the child, which relate to this 
Silbject, are in opposition to the hypothesis. We 
indeed regard the child at its birth as a being who 
may hereafter be a moral agent; and also as a 

' being who may hereafter be able to walk and to 
speak; but at present he appears perfectly incapa- 
ble of either. Indeed I suspect that Dr. Spring 
himself would be as much surprised to see such a 
child give evidence that he *' knoweth to do good," 
as he would to see it spring from its mother's arms 
and walk about the house, — or to hear it converse 

. in the language of its parents in a rational manner. 

2. So far as we are able to judge by experience 
or observation, children at two years of age have 
no knowledge, but what they have acquired by the 
aid of their senses and the teachings of parents or 
others, since they were bom. After they have 
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b^om^ able to tiiJk, and to u^d^rst^d much of 
what is said to theni, it does not appear that they 
have one idea of moral right or wrong which they 
brought, into the world with them-— not one besides 
those which have been inculcated by others. 

3. Analogy seems to me clearly to be against the 
idea that the infant soul at its first existence, or the 
child at its birth, is possessed of the knowledge and 
faculties which are requisite for moral agency. 
Yegetabies and animals first exist in an embryo 
state, from which they gradually advance to a state 
of maturity, their properties, and powers unfolding 
and gradually becoming more and more mature, 
till their true character becomes obvious. Nor 
have we aqy evidence that the human soul or the 
human child is an exception from this apparently 
general rule of divine operation. When the child 
is born it exhibits no evidence that its mental facul- 
ties or organs are in a state of greater maturity than 
those which pertain to the body. In both respects 
it appears an infant^ in a state of great imbecility 
and immaturity, as perfectly ignorant as it is help<- 
less. Like many other animals it sucks by instinct, 
but with less appearance of knowledge than colts 
and calves. 

4. There is much evidence of a great diversity as 
to the age at which different children l^ecome moral 
agents. How remarkable is the difference which 
is often perceived in different children of the same 
age ! While one appears to have a clear percep- 
tion of moral right and wrong in several distinct 
cases, another will appear as destitute of any such 
perceptions as a kitten or a puppy. In some instances 
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this diversity maj result from a diversity of mental 
faculties ; in others from a diversity of education. 

5. So dependent are infants on the instructions 
they receive after they are born, for all they know 
of moral right or wrong, that children of different 
countries, and even of the same country, possess 
opposite ideas in many particulars relating to duty. 
Each will regard as God whatever he has been 
taught so to regard, whether it be Jehovah, an 
animal, or a senseless statue, — each will regard 
his own worship as right, and the worship of the 
other as wrong. So the child of a savage may 
regard revenge as a duty; while the Christian child, 
duly educated, will regard it as an odious vice. 

6. There is abundant evidence that the first per- 
ceptions of children are very imperfect, indistinct and 
incorrect. It is so in regard to natural objects; and 
perhaps still more so respecting things of a moral 
nature. What parents regard as the first indications 
of conscience in their children, may possess nothing 
more of a moral nature than the appearances of guilt 
or shame in the dog, when he finds himself detected 
in doing mischief, or doing something for which he 
had been previously chastised. The dog had learned 
from experience what was offensive to his master; 
so the child may learn what is ofiTensive to his pa- 
rents, before he has any clear perception of moral 
right or wrong. 

7, Much more knowledge is requisite to moral 
agen<:y than it seems reasonable to suppose a child 
to possess at its birth. One, two, or three ideas 
cannot be a competeift stock for this purpose. 
Voluntary disobedience to % divine law, as such^ 
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Baturaily implies some ideas of the precept violated 
— « of what it requires and what it forbids; ai^ some 
idea of a Lawgiver by whom the precept was given. 
To love God with all the heart, and our neighbor 
as ourselves, is the sum of the divine precepts. To 
love or to hate any being or object, implies some 
ideas of the being or object loved or hated. Now 
what does, the new born infant know of God, or of 
any human being, even its mother, to render it 
capable of loving or hating? How is it possible 
that it should violate conscience in respect to a 
command of which it has not the least perception? 

8. Disobedience of a moral precept implies not 
only some knowledge of the precept, and of the law- 
giver, but of something which operates as a tempta- 
tion or a motive to do wrong. If a child sins, he 
must be influenced by some motive so to do; or 
what morality can there be in the action ? But what 
temptation or what motive was ever presented to 
the mind of an infant immediately after its birth, 
which could have any influence to induce it to 
transgress? When humaii beings transgress the 
divine laws, they are generally induced so to do, to 
gratify some animal or fleshly appetite or propen- 
sity ; but whlit appetite or propensity of the infant 
can be gratified by acts of disobedience? and how 
can he know what will or will not gratify his animal 
appetites ? 

9. The remarkable account of Caspar Hauser may 
furnish facts in opposition to the hypothesis of Dr. 
Spring. Caspar appears to have been a child 'of 
good mental faculties, capable of receiving instruc- 
tion. But such had been bis confinement ici q 
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dttogeon, and his seelunon from iMiciety ftnd drdi- 
ttHry sources of infortnatioti, that^ at sixteen years 
of age, he had no idea of a God, or any moral pte- 
Cept or duty. Nor did he know that any human 
being, or any animal, existed, except himaelf and 
his keeper. He undenstood no human language; 
and was so profbundly ignorant, that he supposed 
the wooden horses, which were allowed him for 
companions, were living beings like himself Let 
it then be asked, which of the ten commandments 
was it possible for Caspar knowingly to violate, 
while in that state of ignorance ? Could he prefer 
other Crods to Jehovah? Gould he bow down to 
graven images, or to any otheir object, in disobedi- 
^ence to the second commandment? Could he be 
guilty of taking God's name in vain, ot of profkning 
the Sabbath? Could he be guilty of disobeying 
fatheir or mother^ whil^ he had no idea of any such 
beings? Could he have been guilty of murder, 
adultery, theft, or bearing false witness? How 
could he covet what he did not know had any etr 
istence? Could he with any propriety be classed 
With him who ^' khoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not?" And if Caispar was thus dedcient at the age 
4^ sijctfeen, what must be the condition of an' infant 
^* the moment it becomes a child of Adam I" What 
)^6c6pt of the Old Testament ot the 'New is it pos*- 
sible for such an infant to transgress ? We might, 
ad I'ationally imagine a clock or a watdi to possess 
a <^on'science, as sUch an infant. 

10. Had we evidence that the hypothesis of Dr. 
Spring is true, we should have much reason to be- 
lieve that children at their birth are miraculously 
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endowed with the requisites to moral agency, for 
the very purpose that they may sin as soon as they 
become the children of Adam. For there is no, 
mode of communicating or acquiring ideas, known 
1o our race, by which it would be possible for infants 
at that^age to become possessed of such precocious 
knowledge and mental faculties as to render them 
capable of moral agency. Besides, it may be ob- 
served, that. after children evince faculties for moral 
a^ncy, they have no recollection of having been 
capable of knowing to do good as soon as they were 
born *-^ no remorse for having sinned at that €arly 
period; — and, in their present advanced state, they 
have no knowledge of right and wrong, excepting 
in those cases in which they have been instructed 
at a later period than the time of their birth. Con- 
science now has no advantage from any supposed 
precocious light possessed prior to birth, or imme- 
diately -subsequent. It is occupied only about 
things in which it has been more recently instruct- 
ed; and it goes no farther in '' accusing or excus- 
ing " than according to the instructions which it has 
received. If then the <loctrine in question be true, 
in what possible way can we account for the facts 
it asserts, but hy a miraculous agency? And are 
we to imagine that an innocent infant is an object 
so odious to God, that rather than behold it, he is 
at the expense of a miracle as frequently as a child 
is born, to render it a sinner or capable of sinning? 
If it be a truth that €rod possesses such a fixed 
aversion to infant innocency, as to be at such ex- 
pense to make them all sinners, what must be his 
own character? Can it be altogether lovely? 
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While speaking of the opinion of those who sup- 
pose that the soul at i£s first existence " is not 
capable of moral exercise in anj degree, and re- 
quires growth and enlargement to become capable," 
Dr. Spring has the following inquiry : — 

*' How then is this spiritual, immortal existence 
to become capable of moral exercises? Mind," he 
sajs, " does not grow like a vegetable. It cannot 
be enlarged by granulation. // expands and becomes 
tngaraus only by exercise. But if the hypothesis on 
which we are animadverting be true, it is impossi- 
ble for it ever to become more expanded or vigor- 
ous. It is not capable of exercise in any degree. 
It has nothing to begin with. I ask then again, 
how is this deficiency to be supplied." p. 16. 

I am not an anatomist, in regard either to the 
soul or the body. I shall not attempt to give any 
account of the essence of the soul, or the manner 
in which its faculties are formed. I may, however, 
mention some things which seem to me probable, 
relating to the developement of these faculties. — 
much more probable than that the soul at its first 
existence possesses a fund of knowledge, without 
having had any time or opportunity to acquire it. 

From what we know of the manner in which 
ideas arc acquired by adults and by little children, 
— and from what we know of the .gradual advances 
of children in acquiring knowledge, -r- it seems to 
me safe to infer, that the farther we trace back this 
progress, the fewer ideas the child will be found to 
have possessed, till we at length come to a period 
when it had not one idea. This is the state to 
which Dr. Spring refers when he says, — " It has 
nothing to begin with." He supposes the child 
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must have a stock of ideas ''to begin with/' or it 
could never commence its march, H|ow, then, I 
would ask, does the child obtain the stock '' to 
begin with?" 

But let it be supposed, .that the mind or soul is 
organized for the purpose of receiving impressions 
or ideas through the medium of the bodily senses. 
Let it also be supposed, that when the child is born 
the faculty of Perception is in a state of forward- 
ness corresponding with the infant state of the 
body, — and that the body is furnished with infant 
senses, which are to be the mediums of light to the 
^ soul. The eye perhaps is the window through 
which the soul receives its first ideas of natural 
objects, external to itself. After acquiring a num- 
ber of such ideas. Memory comes forward to retain 
the ideas acquired. Thus the soul may advance in 
its acquisition of ideas, and in the developement of 
its faculties, until at length it becomes capable of 
reflection, and of receiving some idea of a moral 
nature, — perhaps at first but a single idea of moral 
right or wrong, and that too very imperfect. 

The four " natural faculties," mentioned by Dr. 
Spring as necessary to moral agency, I should 
u-range in the following order. Perception, Mem- 
ory, Reason, Conscience. This seems to me to be 
the order in- which these faculties are developed. 
Perception, aided by the senses, gradually furnishes 
the soul with various ideas of natural objects. Mem- 
ory is then needed to retain these ideas for further 
use. Then Reason is wanted, to compare, assort, 
and draw inferences. Conscience at last arrives, 
as God's vicegerent and advocate, in directing to a 
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good use of the stock in hand, and dictating as to 
what is right or wrong, daty or sin. 

Such a gradual developement of the several 
faculties seems to me to correspond with what is 
observable in little children ; ^nd far more probable 
than that the soul possesses at the first moment of 
its existence the knowledge and the faculties neces- ' 
sary to moral agency — or to "know to do good, 
and do it not." In reference to this hypothesis of 
Dr. S. it may surely be asked, whence comes this 
stock of knowledge, this fund of ideas, prior to any 
opportunity to acquire them by any mode kndwn to 
mankind ? * 

It will be readily perceived that my aim has been 
to show, that a child at its birth has not the know- 
ledge and the faculties requisite to moral agency ; 
and, of course, that '' some time must elapse be- 
tween its creation and its moral character; and 
therefore that it cannot literally commence its exist- 
ence as a sinner." But in reference to such rea- 
soning or such a conclusion. Dr. Spring observes — 
'' We are constrained to say that it is a mere meta- 
physical quibble." He then goes on to say — " As 
well might it be said there is some conceivable time 
between the creation of matter and its essential 
properties, as to say there is some conceivable tiiiie 
between the creation of mind and its moral charac- 
ter. The sun, for example, is the source of light 
and heat; and at the instant of its creation it shines 
and warms." p. 19. 

I freely submit my reasoning on this subject to 
the common sense of my Christian brethren. If I 
have exhibited no evidence that infants are not moral 
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ag^bts as soon a6 they ar^ born)- let the whole be 
denominated metaphysical quibbling. 

The reasoning of Dr. Spring assumes for a fact; 
that all which belongs to a capacity for moral 
agency is essential to the existence of the soul; 
and that moral agency is the immediate consequence 
of the soul's existence, ^s light and heat are the 
immediate consequence of the existence of the sun. 
But can he imagine that the soul of a child at its 
birth is as really in a state of maturity, as the sun 
Was at its (Creation? Created beings, which are 
long in arriving to a state of maturity, first exist in 
an embryo and' very imperfect state. We do not 
suppose it to have been thus with the sun. The 
man who was once a feeble new born infant, is now 
not merely a moral agent, but an agent who can 
tatk, and read, and wriie. Are we hence to infer 
that he was born capable of talking, and reading, 
and writing ! Shall we plead that if he could not 
at his first existence do these things "tn any de- 
gree,** h^ would have had ** nothing to begin with,'* 
and must have been forever incapable of such 
fagency ? 

Making moral agency or a capacity for moral 
agency essential to the soul's existence, is to me a 
•new hypothesis ; and it has given rise to such que- 
ries as the following: — Does Dr. Spring believe 
that idiots have no souls, because they are at pre- 
sent incapable of moral agency ? Or that a man'r 
soul ceases to exist, when by fits, by disease, or by 
an accident, his mental faculties are deranged, ot 
their regular operation suspended? Is a man soul^- 
less when for a time he is dead drunk"^ Does the 
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0oul of the laboring, man cease to exist when he is 
in a sound aleepl Can it be said of a person in 
either of the situations which have been named, 
that he ''knoweth to do good, but doeth it not?" 
If not, and yet the soul exists, what evidence have 
we that a capacity for moral agency is essential to 
the existence of the soul ? or that an infant is capa- 
ble of moral agency as soon as it is born? 

Dr. Spring seems unwilling to have it supposed 
that his creed implies that '* God is the author of 
sin." 'But does it not imply or rather assert that 
God is the author of a sinning infant — an . infant 
farmed for sinning at the very first moment of its 
existence, — and as truly so, as the sun is formed 
for shining, or a clock formed for keeping- time? 
He says — " We mean that every child of Adam is 
a sinner, and from the moment he is a child of 
Adam;" and that 'Mt is as natural for them to sin, 
as it is for the sting of a serpent to be poisonous." 
Who, I would ask, rendered it so natural for the 
child to sin? who infused into his constitution the 
moral poison? 

The Doctor indeed says, p. 75, " There is not a 
principle in this discussion but is intended to re- 
cognise the fact, that infants make themselves sin- 
ners, as well as adults." By this I suppose he 
means, that the sin or sinful act is in the infant, and 
not in God, as the poison is in the serpent's sting, 
and not in its Maker. But let the Doctor explain 
liow it is possible for the infant to '' know to do 
good and do it not " the first moment of its exist- 
ence, not having had the least opportunity to acquire 
a single idea in any mode known to our race. If 
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he cannot, it maj appear to others that what he 
imputes to God in making infant sinners is not less 
reproachful than to say, that he is '' the author of 
sin." If it is wrong to say, that **he tempteth any 
man," can it be right to say, that he forms infants 
so perfectly fitted for sinning, that they sin as, soon 
as they exist, and, as naturally as the sun shines? 

It may be well to attend to the reason assigned 
by Dr. S. for the conduct which he ascribes to God. 
While speaking of Adam's first sin the Doctor 
says — "Our minds need not here be perplexed 
with systems and theories if we admit the great fact, 
that for his apostasy a righteous God determined to 
bring all his posterity into the world sinners." p. 
19. 

We should distinctly notice the offence for which 
the dreadful curse was brought on infants — not for 
any Wrong they had done, but "for Adam's apos- 
tasy!" Yes,- for this Dr. S. supposes a " righteous 
Grod xletermined to bring all his posterity into the 
world sinners," Yet the "righteous God" has 
taught us, distinctly by Ezekiel, that he does not 
act on such a principle as to punish the son for the 
sin of his father ; and he expressly forbade the 
Israelites to act on this principle. In the gospel 
his Son has taught us that God is«a kind, forbear-* 
ing, and forgiving Father. Are we then, .notwith-^ 
standing such fticts, to allow ourselves to believe, 
that this merciful Father has for nearly six thousand 
years been continually cursing infants for Adam's 
sin? What a contrast this to the declaration! of 
John — "God is love." Could Love act such a 
part as to bjring all infants into the world sinnerS) 



under the wmth and^ curse of God for the first am 
' of the first man? I oauiiot believe such 9 doctrine, 
and I am confident that no such doctrine 19 taught 
in the Bible. 

It may probably be 9aid by Dr. Spring that God 
brings infants into the world sinners, not merely 
because Adam sinned, but that he may have oppor- 
tunity to glorify himself by saving them on the 
ground of vicarious punisjiment and vioarious right- 
eousness. Must we then also believe, that Grod 
does evil that good may come, or seeks tq overcome 
evil with evil? 

What worse principles or motives were ever 
adopted by men than such a philosophy of scripture 
doctrine ascribes to God? Under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation Grod used the following language — *' O 
Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is thy 
help." But what is his language under the gospel 
dispensation, if Dr. Spring's views are correct? 
Must it not be of the following import? — «' O ye 
children of Adam, Jews and Gentiles, / have dc- 
stfvyed you all " for Adam's apostasy, " and that I 
may show the greatness- of my wisdom and love, by 
savmg some of you on the ground of what my Son 
has done and suffered for you, — and this too with- 
out the least respect to any repentance or obedience 
on your part! As I curse many for the disobedience 
of Adam; so I save ntany for the obedience of my 
beloved Son?" Can this be *'the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God?" 

Reflecting and unprejudiced men regard constitu- 
tional defects of body or of mind, as calamities^ not 
crimes; but if Dr. Spring's hypothesis is correct. 
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'' Native Depravity "is as obviously ' co»sftl«^ffuii 
as native blinduesa when a child is born subject to 
that calamity. 

. I might say much on the awful bearing which the 
hypothesis of Dr. Spring has on the character of 
God. But much has been said in a preceding re- 
view of the Modern Substitute for a Sinful Nature, 
and this need not be repeated. The hypothesis of 
Dr. Spring really appears to rae far more repugnant 
to common sense than that of Professor Stuart; and 
surely its bearing on the moral character of God is 
not less shocking to my understanding. 

It is much to be lamented when a Christian min- 
ister is so unmindful of his own liability • to err, or 
so deEcient in that love which worketh no ill to its 
neighbor, as to feel disposed to reproach brethren 
who happen to dissent from his creed. Who would 
have anticipated that Dr. S. would allow himself to 
utter reproachful insinuations against men so re- 
spectable as Professor Stuart, Dr. Taylor, and Pro- 
fessor Fitch, — and even urge a separation from 
men of their opinions.^ Yet such appears to have 
been the feelings and the policy of Dr. Spring ; and 
these feelings towards such iben have excited in 
my mind such queries as the following ; — 

Do not men who zealously contend for hypotheses 
which exhibit God as a vindictive Being very natur- 
ally become assimilated to the character which they 
ascribe to their Maker? If it is believed that V' for 
Adam's apostasy " God brings all infants into the 
Wiorld sinners, can a man habitually contemplate on 
this hypothesis with pleasure, without serious i^ury 
to his 6\m mind and character? Will he not be 
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likelj to cherish in his own bosom . such a spirit of 
resentment towards men who offend him, as his 
hypothesis obviously ascribes to God? May we 
not on such ground account for the fact that men 
who cherish such dreadful hypotheses, as essential 
doctrines of the gospel, are oflen remarkable for an 
unkind and resentful temper towards brethren who 
dissent from their views ? How unmindful are such 
men of the fact, that they are as liable to be in 
error as their dissenting brethren ! 

One solemn admonition of our Saviour is this — 
''Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again." This admonition, as I understand it, has 
a primary reference to the common retributions of 
providence in the present state. Those 'therefore 
who have been judged and censured by Dr. Spring, 
may do well to inquire whether this is not a measure 
which they have too oflen meted out to men as up- 
right as themselves. Dr. Spring too may yet live 
to have occasion to say — the measure I meted to 
others, is now measured to me again. He may 
then know by experience that it is not a light thing 
to have his integrity and Christian character assailed 
or called in question, on account of his honest 
opinions. ''Who art thou that judgest thy bro- 
ther?" This is an expostulation too little regarded 
at the present day, but as applicable now as it was 
when first committed to writing by Paul. 

Probably no other thing has been a greater 
obstacle to the progress of light and truth among 
Christians, than the antichristian spirit which has 
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been indulged against inquiring ministers, whose 
researches after truth have led them to dissent from 
some popular hypotheses of the country in which 
they happened to reside. The abusive treatment 
which one such man may have received will pro- 
bably deter hundreds from a faithful examination. 
The insinuations of Dr. Spring against his dissent- 
ing orthodox brethren may be the means of greatly 
impairing their usefulness, by fixing deep and last- 
ing prejudices in the minds of multitudes of their 
fellow citizens. There is not, in my opinion, any 
species of robbery more injurious, or more deserv- 
ing of general detestation, than that of robbing or 
attempting to rob useful ministers of their charac- 
ters as Christians, or as good men. I indeed dis- 
sent in opinion, not only from Dr. Spring, but from 
the Rev. Professors against whom he has written. 
Biit among all my errors and transgressions I hope 
there is not one so offensive to God, as it would be 
for me to try to destroy the moral characters of 
these men, on account of their possessing opinions 
which I deem erroneous. All men are very liable 
to err; but perhaps none more so than the self-suf- 
ficient, who '* trust in themselves that they are 
righteous and despise others." Such men could 
confidently say, even of the Messiah himself — 
'' We know that this man is a sinner." 
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Review of the Progress of Opinion. 

It is useful for Christians frequentty to reflect on 
the progress of light, that they may be aware of 
hufOan fallibility, and not be too confident of the 
correctness of their present opinions. The Cate- 
chisms of the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
expressed what was called orthodoxy in New Eng- 
land for more than one hundred and fifty years from 
its first settlement by emigrants from Great Britain. 
Probably hundreds of aged people are now living, 
who can well remember when it was regarded as 
evidence of an unconverted state for a minister or 
layman to deny or question what is said in the 
Shorter Catechism respecting *' original sin " «nd 
''the corruption of our whole nature." It is not 
fifty years since those who were then called Hop- 
kinsians were reproached as Arminians for asserting 
that Christ died for all, and that sinners are under 
no inability to obey the gospel, excepting their un-^ 
willingness, or the opposition of their hearts to God 
and their duty. But at the present time the ortho- 
doxy of New England embraces each of these ideas. 
The distinction between natural and moral inability, 
which formerly was regarded as a heterodox Hop- 
kinsian peculiarity, is now perhaps adopted by 
nearly all the clergy of New England who claim to 
be regarded as orthodox, in the current acceptation 
of the term. 

It is, however, to be observed, that those who 
made the distinction I have named, and who main- 
tained that sinners have all the natural ability which 
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is necessary to obedience » still believed and taught, 
that the opposition of the sinner's heart is so great 
and 80 entire, as to render his natural ability wholly 
unavailing, and the supernatural influence of the 
Holy Spirit indispensable. In speaking of this 
respectable portion of the New England clergy, 
Dr. Woods, in his " Letters to Young Ministers," 
has very justly said — ** They maintain the sinner's 
natural ability for the single purpose of representing 
him as a fit subject of law, and wholly without ex- 
cuse in his sins. They never mention it as what 
can avail in the least degree to the renovation of 
their hearts." As proof of the correctness of this 
statement Dr. Woods quotes the following passage 
from Dr. Smalley. '' Even better natural abilities 
than sinners possess would not be of the least ser- 
vice to them. And the reason of this is as obvious 
as the fact is certain: viz. because whatever strength 
any one has, he always lays it out according to his 
own heart, and not contrary to it. Consequently, 
all the strength of men and angels, yea even om- 
nipotence itself, if the sinner had the direction of 
it, would not make him good." 

In favor of the distinction now in view. Dr. 
Smalley was one of the most eminent advocates. 
His sermons on the subject had extensive influence. 
In later times some diversity of opinion has appeared 
among Trinitarian ministers, relating to this and 
some other questions. At this, however, I cannot 
be surprised. Inquiring men will not remain star 
tionary in all their opinions. Honest inquiry must 
naturally result in some increase of knowledge^ and 
some change of opinions. Besides, I cannot doubt 
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that manj good men have felt a difficulty in boldljr 
asserting the sinner's ability to repent, while in 
their own opinion, omnipptent aid, not yet received, 
was necessary to their compliance with the required 
duty. Of course,' reflecting men must have wished 
to find out some way in which the 'difficulty might 
be consistently avoided. 

In the Christian Spectator, and some other pub- 
lications, language has been adopted which has 
given some alarm. Perhaps no publication, how- 
ever, excited more feeling than ft sermon delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Finney in Boston, which was 
reported and published by the Rev. Mr. Rand. 
The sermon was founded on the command '^ Make 
you a new heart." Ezek. xviii. 31. After de- 
scribing the change required, among other remarks 
and inferences we have the following: — 

" It is apparent that the change now described, 
effected by the simple volition of the sinner, through 
the influence of motives, is a sufficient change, all 
the change the Bible requires. It is all that is 
necessary to make the sinner a Christian." 

" Every impenitent sinner is infinitely guilty for 
not making himself a new heart: — for not going 
the whole length in performing the work himself." 

" This view illustrates the nature of the sinner's 
dependence on the spirit of God. The only ne- 
cessity for his aid or influence lies wholly in the 
sinner^ 3 pertinacious obstinacy. ^^ 

*' The spirit uses means in producing conversion. 
It does not come and take right hold of the heart, 
and petfotm an operation upon it; but he presents 
motives by means of the truth; he persuades, and 
the sinner yields to persuasion." 
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'' If you are expecting any other agency than 
that wliich accompanies the means, you will wait 
in vain." 

I do not regard all these remarks as either pru- 
dent or correct. 1 have quoted them for the pur- 
pose of showing the progress of opinion; and also 
to show that some thinking men feel it to be import- 
ant^ so to preach as not to leave the minds of sin- 
ners impressed with the idea, that, notwithstanding 
all that God has yet done for them, they are really 
the subjects of inability to obey his commands. I 
have read very few orthodox sermons in which this 
difficulty was avoided more clearly than in the one 
by Mr. Finney. 

That my meaning may be more obvious, I will 
quote a passage from the Review of Mr. Rand's 
*' Trial of the New Divinity," supposed to have 
been written by a friend of Mr. Finney. The 
Reviewer frankly admits that he should have been 
' ' better pleased if the preacher had somewhere 
stated formally and distinctly, that notwithstanding 
the perfect ability and obligation of men to make 
themselves new hearts, not one of them ever has 
done it, or ever will do it, without the special and 
efficacious influence of the Holy Ghost." p. 6. 

In my opinion, it was by forbearing to make this 
formal statement that Mr. F. succeeded so well, 
and avoided the difficulty so commonly involved in 
sermons on this subject. If, in addition to what he 
did say, Mr. F. had made the formal statement 
which has been so common, U would have been 
equivalent to saying — *^ Notwithstanding all I have 
said of your ' perfect ability ' to repent, yet I am 
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aware of the fat$t, and you must bear it in mind, 
that all your ability will be unavailing and useless 
in regard to obeying the gospel, unless God shall 
make a special display of the influence of his 
spirit." 

When men are properly represented as dependent 
on God for ability to obey the gospel, no inability 
is implied, any more than when they are represented 
as dependent on God for ability to speak, to think, or 
even to hteathe. In each case every human being 
is absolutely dependent on God. He cannot, there- 
fore, be more dependent in one of the cases than 
he is in the others. So far as God gives ability, the 
idea of inability is excluded, but dependence is im- 
plied. 

I ought perhaps here to state that the Reviewer 
of Mr: Rand's •* Trial of the New Divinity," as- 
sured his readers that Mr. Finney is a believer in 
the doctrine that " special *' influences of the spirit 
are necessary to the obedience of the sinner. I had 
a suspicion that such was the case prior to seeing 
what was said by the Reviewer, though the sermon, 
as reported, gave no evidence of the fact. 

I shall now proceed to the examination of a ser- 
mon of more recent date, and one which I suppose 
was reported by the author himself, and not by one 
hostile to his views. 
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Dr. Beecher*! Sermon. 

Sd recently as July, 1832, a sennon was deliv- 
ered in the Chapel of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, on " Dependence and Free Agency," by 
the Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D, It appears to 
have been the desire and the aim of the preacher 
to prove, that sinners have a complete ability to do 
all that God requires of them; and that this ability 
is clearly consistent with the doctrine that special 
influences of the Spirit are necessary in regenera- 
tion. An impartial and friendly review of some 
things contained in the sermon may possibly occa- 
sion further light on the subject. 

In support of the doctrine, that men have ''the 
capacity of choice and action commensurate with 
the divine requirement," the doctor has reasoned 
with force; and he has exploded, as abominable, the 
idea that God requires of men '* natural impossibili- 
ties." But I cannot say that he has been successful 
in his attempt to show that his two hypotheses are 
consistent with each other. This failure, however, 
I am disposed to ascribe to the nature of the subject, 
and not to the want of talents in the writer. He has 
been very bold and abundant in asserting that sin- 
ners have " entire ability to obey the gospel." Let 
then such assertions be compared with the following 
representations of the sinner^s condition. 

''The mainspring of the soul for holy action is 
gone, and divine influence is the only substitute." 
pw 8. By divine influence is unquestionably here 
meant " special influences of the Spirit," for such 
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is the language more commonly used in the sermon. 

In page 30, speaking of the sinner who has be- 
come so alienated and fully set on evil as to baffle 
the regular influence of the law and the gospel," 
Dr. B. says, '*Thi3 creates an obstacle to the re- 
clauning of the mind, vast and momentous; and 
furnishes occasion probably for the greatest display 
of omnipotence ever to be witnessed by the uni- 
verse." p. 30. 

In regard to the first of these quotations I would 
ask, can it be true that the sinner has a complete 
capacity to obey while the mainspring for holy action 
is gone," and the **only substitute" is withheld? 
And is it not remarkable that Dr. B. should assert 
that sinners have a ** complete capacity " to obey, 
while they are regarded by him as deficient as a 
watch without a mainspring ? 

In view of the second passage I may ask, is it 
not bordering on insult to tell the sinner that he has 
an " entire ability to obey the gospel," while in the 
preacher's own opinion the state of the sinner is such 
as to furnish occasion pro,bably for " the greatest 
display of omnipotence ever to be witnessed by the 
universe"? If the ** obstacle " is really so ''vast 
and momentous " that nothing short of a special 
display of omnipotence can remove it, the question 
may be fairly stated : Has the sinner a '' complete 
capacity " to remove that obstacle ? If not, how has 
he an ** entire ability " to obey? And what impres- 
sion do such representations leave on the mind of 
the sinner but that of abaolvjte inability to repeiU? 

In reply to these queries it may be said, that there 
is no '' obstacle in the way of the sinner's obedienice. 
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except the entire, opposition of his will to his duty. 
The question then conies to this: Has the sinner a 
^'complete capacity" to change his own will, and 
thus remove the obstacle ? If God has already given 
him this complete capacity, why does he need^jpecta^ 
-influence? If he has not this capacity, why does the 
preacher so confidently affirm that he has ? 

In a *' complete capacity to obey the gospel " the 
following items seem to be indispensable: mental 
faculties for free-agency — some knowledge of gos^ 
pel precepts and of moral right and wrong — and 
such aids of the divine spirit as are necessary to 
render obedience practicable. Men are begotten 
or born of the .word as well as of the spirit. Let it 
then be admitted that some knowledge of gospel 
truths is necessary to gospel obedience;- it hence 
follows, that the same knowledge is necessary to a 
capacity to obey. Of course, those who have not 
the necessary knowledge, have not a "complete 
capacity" for obedience, and are not required to 
obey. On the same principle, so far as the influ- 
ences of the divine spirit are necessary to obedience, 
they are necessary to a complete capacity to obey; 
and no one can be reasonably required to obey the 
gospel >iho is denied the necessary aid. 

We may also observe, that if there be an essential 
dilSerence between the common influences or aids of 
the spirit and those which are called special, or 
supernatural, and if the common influences are 
insufficient to enable the sinner to obey, and the 
special influences are sufficient; then the capacity 
of the sinner must be incomplete so long as special 
influences are withheld. 
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I have already obsenred that Dr. B. has said 
much against the hypothesis that Grod requires 
*'Batural impossibilities.'^ I would noM^ ask, does 
God require moral impossibiliiusi And is it not in 
fact a natural impossibility for any being to do that 
which is to him morally impoeMk"^ We may say 
truly that the sinner's defect is in his will^ and of a 
moral nature; but if it amounts to an '* obstacle" 
which omnipotence alone can remove, it must surely 
be a natural as well as a moral impossibility for any 
one to effect its removal who is not omnipotent. 

Dt, B. has stated and attempted to answer several 
objections. In reply to the first objection he says, 

" If the dependence of the sinner upon the special 
influence of the spirit for ability to obey the gospel, 
were occasioned by such a constitution of mind as 
renders obedience a natural impossibility, for want 
of adequate powers, or knowledge, or motives, then 
it would be impossible to reconcile such dependence 
with accountability; and it might truly be said, they 
never have been and never will be reconciled." 
p. 9. 

It is here admitted that the sinner is dependent 
on *^ the special influence of the spirit for ability to 
obey the gospel." Let the remarks then be applied 
to the case of the impenitent sinner from whom 
** special influences " are as yet withheld. Is it not 
ft clear case that he has not yet an *' entire abil^ity 
to obey"? If such special influences are indispen- 
sable to obedience -^ if '* the mainspring of the soul 
for holy action is gone," and '* the only substitute" 
is withheld, with what consistency can it be said, 
that he has in that state a *' complete capacity " to 
repQnt? 
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Let it not be imaginecl that I deny the complete 
capacity of the sinner to perform all that God re- 
quires of him. For I suppose that God ever grants 
snch aids of his spirit as are necessary to present 
duty. I object to Dr. B's. statements, because he 
asserts the complete capacity of the sinner to obey, 
while at the same time he believes the sinner has 
not such influences of the spirit as are indispensable 
to his obedience. 

Man's '' entire ability to obey " and the necessity 
of the special influences of the spirit are both asserted 
by the doctor for the purpose of representing the 
sinner in the highest degree criminal. But does 
not the sinner appear more criminal, and God more 
just and amiable, on the hypothesis that all the ne^ 
cessary aid is given^ in proportion to the duties now 
required, than on the hypothesis that God at present 
withholds aid which he knows to be indispensable to 
present duty ? 

By further examination I have found that I had 
not till now fully understood the ground on which 
Dr. B. asserts the "entire ability" of the sinner to 
obey, while he still believes in the necessity of 
special iafluences of the spirit to enable him to 
repent. The following passage I had not duly 
observed: 

** The influence of the spirit belongs wholly to 
the remedial system. Whereas, ability commen- 
surate with requirement is the equitable and ever-- 
laating foundation of God's moral government." 
p. 19, 

When the Doctor says, " The influence of the 
spirit belongs wholly to the remedial system,". I 
suppose his meaning to be this, that were it not for 
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the sinfulness of mankind, they would have no need 
of the ^fluence of the spirit to enable them to do 
their duty, or that none but sinners need such aid. 
This I believe to be a great mistake. It is mjr 
opinion that every created intelligence is depend- 
ent on the influence or aid of the divine spirit, for 
all his ability to obey; that such is the fact not 
merely in regard to impenitent sinners, but in re- 
gard to the most humble saints on earth, or even 
in heaven; and as really so with angels as with men. 
It may in truth be said by all persons of each of 
these classes, — ** We are not sufficient of ourselves 
to think any thing as of ourselves, but our suffi- 
ciency is of God." — That is, of God's spirit. For 
it is by his spirit that he '* worketh in us to will and 
to do." 

If I understand the passage which I have just 
quoted from the sermon, it is the opinion of Dr. 
Beecher, that men are not dependent on the aid 
or influence of the spirit for what he calls their com- 
plete capacity to obey," and that .they possess thi** 
capacity independently of the spirit. I readily ad- 
mit that ^'.the influence of the spirit belongs to the 
remedial system" — though not ^^ wholly ^^ or only 
to that system ; but surely it does not hence follow, 
that men have ^^ ability commensurate with require- 
ment," without the aid of the spirit. I suppose the 
'^ remedial system," to be that under which all di- 
vine favors are conferred on sinful men. The gos- 
pel surely belongs to the " remedial system." But 
may we hence infer, that a man's capacity for gos- 
pel obedience is complete without the aid or influ- 
ence of gospel instructions and gospel motives? If 
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not, why should we reasoa in this manner in respect 
to the influence t>f the spirit. As the spirit and the 
gospel hoth belong to the remedial system, so the 
influence or aid of both is implied in an *' entire 
ability " for gospel obedience. If either of them 
is denied the capacity is incomplete. 

In the course of his reasoning Dr. B. has said, 
** Obligation is expressly graduated according to 
what a man hath; and not according to what he 
hath not, — much of him to whom much is given, 
and little of him to whom little is given." p. 17, 

It is very obvious that there can be no necessity 
of special influences of the spirit to enable the sin-^ 
ner to obey the gospel, if without that influence he 
has an ** entire ability " to ^remove the "obstacle'' 
in the way of obedience, and to do all that God re- 
quires. It will readily be admitted, that in the ca- 
pacities of men there are great diversities. Of the 
several ingredients which constitute a capacity to 
obBy, some have more, others less, and some have 
not enough to render them proper subjects of moral 
precepts. They of course are excused on the 
principle that the requirement is " according to 
what a man hath, and not according to what he 
hath not." Let it then be supposed that such is 
the state of every impenitent sinner, that special 
influences of the divine spirit are essential to his 
becoming a penitent. I will now state a case to test 
the principle. 

A and B are supposed to be impenitent -sinners, 
of equally good talents, and equal in their knowl* 
edge of the scriptures. To day Dr. B. in his preach- 
ing, exhorts these persons to repent and obey the 
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gospel. AA^r sermon, he eaters upon a private 
conversation with these two men, and becomes sat- 
isfied that A is now favored with the needed special 
influences, and that B is still denied any share of 
that aid. Dr. Beecher has here an . opportunity to 
apply the great principle of equity. ** Obligation 
is expressly graduated according to what a man 
hath and not according to what he hath not." A 
** hath^' what Dr. Beecher believes to be the indis- 
pensable aid — without which no sinner ever did or 
ever will repent. B '' hath not " that aid; the fa- 
vor is denied him for the present — ^ perhaps forever. 
If then Dr. B's. views are correct, is it not a clear 
case that more is required of A than of B ? Imme* 
diate repentance is very justly required of A; but 
can the same be justly required of B to whom the 
necessary aid has been denied? Can Dr. B. or 
any other believer in his theory, conscientiously 
deny that more is justly required of A than of B? 
And is it not obvious that on the hypothesis to which 
I object, there ts a real defect in the capacity of B 
as to obeying the gospel ? I may also ask, would 
not B in the case supposed, appear much more 
criminal than he does, were it believed that he had 
received all the influence or aid of the spirit which 
was necessary to render his ability to obey com- 
plete? If so, then the doctrine that special influ- 
ences of the spirit are necessary to repentance, has 
a tendency to blind the minds of men as to the de- 
gree of their criminality, and to furnish sinners with 
an excuse for their delay of repentance. 

That men are constantly dependent on God for 
aid, which is always granted in proportion ^o the 
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duties required, is a very encouraging doctrine^ 
but can this be said of the doctrine which teaches, 
thcit sinners are dependent on God for such aid ta 
do their duty as has hitherto been withheld from 
them, and may never be given ? 

It is indeed a truth that the sinner's regeneration, 
or his recovery from a state of impenitency, is as* 
cribed to God, or to the influences of his spirit; 
but never, *! believe, to special or supema^nral influ- 
ences. It seems not to have been duly considered 
how extensively, in the scriptures, eflects produced 
by human agency and means of divine appointment 
are ascribed to God. ^^ Every house is builded by 
some man; but he who built all things is God." It 
is God who gives the increase to those who plant 
and sow. Men are as really dependent on God for 
all their ability and all their success in the manage- 
ment of their secular concerns, as in working out 
their own salvation. Our Saviour has taught us to 
eye the hand of our heavenly Father eVea in the 
falling of the sparrow; and he expressly said to 
Pilate, " Thou couldst have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee from above." Are 
we to suppose that such effects are to be ascribed 
to special influences of the spirit, because they are 
so emphatically ascribed to God? Surely not. Be- 
sides, it is in allusion to natural generation or the 
natural birth that men are represented ,as '^ begot- 
ten '* or '* born of God " — of ** the spirit of God," 
and of * ' the word of God. ' ' But the things alluded 
to are not supposed to be produced by special or 
supernatural agency. While, therefore, we grate- 
fully acknowledge the power and kindness of God, 
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when his word has a saving effect on the minds of 
men, we should not forget that '* every good gift, 
and every perfect gifl," is from the Father of lights. 
To that God who created the world, and who said 
'* Let there be light and there was light," we are 
alike indebted for natural life, and spiritual life — 
for natural food, and spiritual food — for every favor 
pertaining to the life that now is, and that which is 
to come. 

Though Dr. B. in the course of his sermon has 
boldly and strongly represented that it would be 
injustice and. tyranny in God to require more of 
men than he has given them a capacity to do; yet 
in his answer to the seventh objection he says, '' If 
the doctrine of free agency and natural ability to 
obey the gospel does set aside the necessity of a 
special divine influence in regeneration, it cannot 
be true." It hence appears that notwithstanding 
all the confidence with which he had asserted man's 
entire ability to do what God requires, the Doctor 
wishes it to be understood, that he is still more 
confident that '' special divine influences" are ne- 
cessary in regeneration. 

I would here just observe how small a change of 
language on the part of Dr. B. would be necessary 
to make it accord with what I believe to be true. 
I fully believe, as I have before expressed, that all 
men are dependent on the aid or influence of the 
divine spirit for their ability to do what God re- 
quires, — and this aid I suppose is freely given to 
those of whom obedience is required. If the Doctor 
would omit the word *' special " in this case, and 
forbear to represent that God requires men to obey 
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prior to granting the necessary aid, he would avoid 
what appears to me a glaHng self-*contradictioD. 
In regard to the use of the word ** special," " su- 
pernatural," or any equivalent word, I find no war- 
rant for this use of it in the Bible. If all the works 
of men which are in the scriptures ascribed to God, 
are to be accounted for by a ** special influence," 
we may soon find that what we call special is very 
common; and the word may be in danger of losing 
its present signification. If men would call regen- 
eration or reformation a ** special" work, merely 
on the ground of its importance, I should not ob^ct. 
But it seems to me very desirable that ministers 
should cease to use any forms of language which 
implies that God requires of the sinner present obe- 
dience to the gospel, while he withholds the aid 
which is essential, as ability to perform the duty 
required. 

However certain it may be that the " obstacle " 
to the sinner's obedience lies in his own will — r 
however blamable he may be for having such a will, 
and however free from obligation God may be as to 
bestowing on him the necessary aid; these ideas 
by no means imply that the sinner's ability to obey 
is entire, until the needed aid is conferred. And 
if special influences of the spirit "belong to the 
remedial system," it seems reasonable to believe 
that they belong to it for the very purpose of sup- 
plying the defect in the sinner's ability to obey, 
and that they are in fact bestowed for that very 
purpose. 

It is, however, pleaded, that in family govern- 
ment and in civil government a person is regarded 
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as haying complete ability i6 obej, if nothing be 
wanting but a willing fkiind. Very true; but in 
such cases it is not affirmed that " special influences 
of the spirit " are necessary to obedience. Admit 
the same in regard to obeying the gospel, and then 
the cases will he parallel or analogous; otherwise 
they are not, and there is no propriety, that I can 
see, in the practice of reasoning from the one to 
the other. The mind of a child may be as strongly 
opposed to the command of his parent, as it is to 
the command of God; and he is as dependent on 
God for ability to obey his parent, as he is for 
ability to obey the gospel. If he needs ''special 
influences " in the one case, so he does in the 
other. 

Among the many methods which have been 
adopted to prove that sinners have a complete 
capacity to repent, they are reminded how freely 
they choose their own ways, — how frequently they 
give up one pursuit and adopt another, — how in 
things moral as well as secular, they change their 
minds, their courses, and their habits; that the pro- 
fane person can renounce his practice of swearing, — 
the thief can give up stealing, — and even the drunk- 
ard can discard strong drink, and join a temperance 
society. 

Such examples are very pertinendy brought for- 
ward by preachers who really believe that God 
grants aid in proportion to the duties which he re- 
quires. But can it be proper for men to urge these 
facts as proof that sinners have entire ability to do 
all that God requires, who at the same time believe 
that special influences — not yet granted, are ne- 
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cess&rj io gospel obedience, and not necessary in 
the cases which they adduce as proofs of a complete 
capacity to obey ? Or can it be proper to adduce 
such facts as proof of an entire ability to obey, and 
then contradict what they have said by asserting^, 
that no sinner ever did or ever will repent, unless 
he has been or shall be favored with special influ^ 
ences of the spirit? 

Dr. Beecher says — ** every attribute which can 
be necessary to a full capacity of obedience is dis- 
covered ^ and such as under any form of govern- 
ment, besides that of God, is admitted to constitute 
an entire capacity and accountaliility." Still he 
believes that there is, in respect to the sinner 'is 
obeying the gospel, an "obstacle" in the way 
which " furnishes occasion probably for the greatest 
display of omnipotence ever to be witnessed by the 
universe." I may then ask. Has the sinner with 
his ** every attribute" that of "omnipotence?" 
Has he all that i^ requisite for removing the " ob- 
stacle?" 

With regard to some of his brethren Dr. B. says 
— ** I am aware that maiiy good men have been 
exceedingly jealous for God on this subject, sup- 
posing that they augment the evil of sin, and the 
' justice, and the mercy, and the power of God, in 
exact proportion as they throw down the sinner into 
a condition of natural and absolute impotency." p< 
29. 

Much of the ** jealousy " or feeling here described 
seems to have long existed in our country, in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. Some of the hypotheses 
"W^hich have been adopted to "throw down the sin- 
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ner," have seemed to me of a tendency to ^' throw 
down " the character of a heavenly and benevolent 
Father to a level with that of a vindictive, un- 
forgiving despot. Dr. B. has indeed with uncom- 
mon boldness asserted the sinner's entire ability to 
do all that God requires of him; yet it seems that 
he thinks the evil of sin is augmented in proportion 
as the sinner is thrown down into a condition of 
total and invincible sinfulness. Hence, while he 
asserts the sinner's fall capacity to repent, he repre- 
sents him as so entirely opposed to his duty that 
nothing short of a special display of omnipotence 
can excite him to take a single step in the way of 
salvation! But when it is understood that this hor- 
rid state of total sinfulness was the effect of God's 
*' wrath and curse " on account of Adam's offence, 
what have we for a sinnerl and what for a God? 
Have we not for a sinner, a being who was made 
totally opposed to his duty, by a vindictive act of 
his Creator? And for a God^ instead of a kind 
Father who has no pleasure in the death of a sinner, 
have we not a Being who was capable of inflicting 
the curse of total sinfulness on innumerable millions 
of little children, to show his displeasure on account 
of the first sinful act of the first human being ! 

Near the close of his sermon. Dr. B. seems to 
have introduced his own experience, either as proof 
of the correctness of his opinions, or as an illustra- 
tion of their efficacy. The following are his words: 

** If there be any truths which ever brought this 
soul of mine into the dust before God, with a con- 
scious guilt which was insupportable, and an anguish, 
the recollection of which, the ages of eternity can- 
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not obliterate, it was the distinct perception of im- 
mortal powers voluntarily withdrawn from the ser- 
vice of God, and the certainty of a profitless and 
miserable eternity^ if in the day of his power, he did 
not make me willing to obey him/' p. 34. 

It would have been gratifying to me, had this 
statement been made in language more simple, per- 
spicuous, and definite. What the Doctor has said in 
this complicated sentence, may be understood as 
asserting no more than this, that in the time of his 
distress, he had a " distinct perception" thatth^ fa- 
culties which were given him for the service of God, 
had been wickedly perverted to other purposes ; and 
that he deeply felt that be must for ever be a misera- 
ble being, unless God in mercy should grant his aid, 
to enable him to break the fetters of sin, and to walk 
in the path of obedience. Such feelings would ap- 
pear very natural and proper. But if we are to un- 
derstand the statement as a practical illustration of 
the doctrines of the discourse, the meaning, I should 
suppose, must be of the following import: — " In the 
time of my distress, I had a * distinct perception ' of 
the two following facts: 1. That I then had an en- 
tire ability to repent, without any further aid from the 
Divine Spirit: 2. I had also a clear perception of 
the fact, that without the additional aid of ' the spe- 
cial influences of the Spirit,' it would be impossible 
for me to obey the Gospel." 

As I am not disposed to question the veracity of 
the preacher, in making his statement, an important 
question occurs: How was it possible for a man 
of learning and strong powers of mind, to think that 
he had '' a distinct perception'^ of the truth of two 
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propositions so glaringly itfconsistent with each 
other? I am unable to account for such an occur- 
rence, except on the following ground: A man in 
distress for his soul, will very naturally try to think 
that he perceives the truth of any doctrine, the be- 
lief of which he has been taught to regard as essen- 
tial to his salvation, or as evidence of a penitent 
mind. Thus a person who has been so educated 
as really to think that a belief in the Catholic doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, is not only essential to 
salvaticMi, but good evidence of a humble mind, will 
of course try to think that he has a ''distinct per- 
ception'' of the truth of that doctrine. Nor can I 
doubt that many have verily thought that they had 
attained suoh a perception. At a former period, 
even in New England, Calvinistic ministers deem- 
ed it a- very hopeful symptom, when a person, under 
concern for his soul, was brought to say, '* I feel 
myself utterly helpless ; I cannot do any thing toward 
working out my own salvation; I must trust entirely 
on what Christ has done and suffered for me.'* This 
was surely somewhat different from '* a distinct per- 
ception" of an "entire ability to obey the Gospel." 
But it would seem from Dr. Beecher's sermon and 
statement, that he thinks he has, had *' a distinct 
perception" of both — an " entire ability," and " ut- 
ter helplessness," or a ''complete capacity to obey," 
and a capacity essentially deficient. This surely must 
have been a remarkable state of mind ! 

I well recollect when it was common, in the re- 
gion where I had my education, for both ministers 
and private Christians, in their prayers, to confess 
that we all sinned in Adam, and fell with him in his 
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first transgresstoB. Many other ideas of the West- 
minster creed were very sure to be expressed in al- 
most every prayer. Nor have I a 4oubt that many 
persons^ educated under the influence of such prayers 
and corresponding instructions, in giving an ac- 
count of their experienoss might say, that they had 
felt gtdlty of sinning, in Adam; that they had seen it 
to be just in God that Adaln's sin should be imputed 
to all his posterity ; that they had been brought to see 
that they came into the worid with a nature wholly 
sinful, and also that such was the just displeasure of 
God the Father against our race, that all of them 
must have been forever miserable, had not ''Grod 
the Son" been so compassionate towards us, as to 
consent to endure the wrath of God the Father, and 
the full penalty of the law for the elect. I am not 
in the habit of calling in question the sincerity of 
my fellow-men in making confessions, declarations, 
and statements of this kind, in regard to what they 
thought they perceived and felt, when subjected to 
distress and anxiety. But I have long been convinced 
that not the least reliance is to be placed on such 
things, as to the truth of any doctrine whatever. If 
we admit such things as proof of the truth of a doc- 
trine, we may find proof in abundance for doctrines 
so different, that they contradict each other in the 
most palpable and direct manner. The most that 
such confessions and statements can prove is this, 
that respectable and perhaps very good persons had 
been brought to think, or at least to say, thus or 
so, in favor of some disputed doctrines. But these 
persons were fallible like other, human beings; and 
other persons equally intelligent, respectable, and 
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pious, may have been brought to think or saj as 
much in favor of a doctrine directly the reverse of 
the one first named. 

In regard to man's ability and dependence, it is 
my belief, that every man has ability to do what 
God requires of him; and that he is wholly and con- 
stantly dependent for all this ability. I also believe, 
that all men, so far as they are brought to view 
themselves in a just light, will be ready to adopt the 
language of Paul, as often as they admit that they 
have ability to do what God requires — " Not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing ^s 
of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of God. " 2. Cor. 
iii. 5. It is one thing to feel independent and self- 
sufficient; and quite another thing to feel that we 
have sufficiency, by the gift of God — sufficiency 
to do what he requires, and sufficiency for which 
we are responsible, and of which we are liable to be 
dispossessed at any moment, according to the plea- 
sure of the Divine Benefactor. 
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PART III. 



MAN'S CAPACITY TO OBEY, 

CONSISTENT WITH DEPElfOENCE, AND COMMENSURATE WITH 

DUTY. 



CHAP. I. 



In reading the Scriptures my mind has often heen 
impressed by the following facts. Mankind are 
uniformly represented as entirely dependent on 
Grod, for their existence, their faculties, their suffi- 
ciency, for the success of their enterprises, and for 
every good and perfect gift ; yet the commandments 
of the Lord are addressed to them as to heings 
possessed of adequate capacities to do whatever 
God requires. By pondering on these facts and 
comparing them with the language frequently 
uttered by ministers of the gospel, I have be^n led 
to suspect that incorrect views are entertained 
concerning man's capacity to obey, by a great 
portion of the Christians in our land. How many 
speak of man's capacity to obey in a form which 
seems to exclude the idea of dependence ! Again, 
how many speak of man's dependence in a manner 
which implies inability to do their duty! If, how- 
ever^ it is as dependent agents that we are required 
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to obey or to act, why should not this dependence 
be acknowledged, and kept constantly in view? 
And if God has rendered us capable of obedience, 
why should our dependence be spoken of as though 
it implied inability ? If men were required to obey 
without Divine aid, they might sit down in despair; 
for this would be impossible. Or if oiir dependence 
implied incapacity, we might regard God as a hard 
Master. But if God has endowed us with all the 
capacity which is necessary to do what he requires, 
and we are constantly dependent on him for this 
capacity, we surely ought tb feel that such are the 
facts, and act accordingly. Paul, in addressing 
Christians, said — ** Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; for it is God who worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure." 
Philip, ii. 12, 13. Here our dependence is urged 
as a reason for our activity, or a motive to obedi- 
ence — not as implying any inability. 

Should a parent require of his children to do what 
he knows is beyond their capacity, he would be 
deemed cruel. A king who should thus treat his 
subjects would be reproached as a tyrant. What 
then must be the effect of teaching and believing 
that God constantly requires such services as far 
transcend the capacities of mankind, whether saints 
or sinners! Can such views be habitually enter- 
tained without producing injurious effects? Surely 
not. Yet I may seriously ask, Are not such views 
very commonly entertained in our land, and in all 
Christian countries ? Indeed what is more common 
than to hear even good people complaining of their 
inability to do their duty, or to obey the holy pre«» 
cepts of the gospel? 
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Another inquiry now occurs. If it be a revealed 
truth, that the capacities of men are commensurate 
with their duty, how has it happened that the^ con- 
trary opinion is so generally prevalent? In reply 
it may be said, that children commonly believe as 
they are taught ; find a great portion of the children 
of our country have been taught according to the 
doctrines contained in the Catechisms of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines. One of which is the 
following: — '' No mere man since the fall is able 
in this life perfectly to keep the commandments of 
God ; but daily doth break them in thought, word, 
and deed." The same Divines also taught, thtfi 
among the dreadful effects -of Adam's sin to his 
posterity is this — *'the corruption of their whole 
nature, whereby they are tdterly indisposed, disabledy 
and made opposite to all that is spiritually good, and 
wholly inclined to evil, and that continually. " Such 
doctrines were deemed orthodox in New England 
till within the last sixty year^. So lately as when I 
was a young man, if any one ventured to ask — 
How can it be just in God to require obedience of 
men who by the fall of Adam were " utterly disa- 
bled?" the following was deemed a correct answer 
-^"God has not lost his power of commanding, 
though men have lost their power of obeying." 

Within the last half century there has been a 
considerable change of opinion on this subject 
among those who have regarded themselves as the 
orthodox clergy of New England. The Calvinistic 
doctrine of " utter disability " has been pretty genr 
erally discarded; and a distinction has been adopted 
between natural ability and moral ability, or natural 
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inability and moral inability. By the help of this 
distinction ministers have felt authorized to say, 
that sinners have all the natural ability which is 
requisite to obey the gospel; that their inability is 
wholly of the moral kind, consisting in total de- 
pravity of heart, or opposition of will to Grod and 
their duty. But this opposition, this moral inability 
has been regarded as so total and so great, that 
nothing can remove it short of the oninipotence of 
God, or the supernatural influences of his spirit. 
A number of texts of scripture have been employed 
to prove these supposed facts, which I hope to 
examine impartially in a future chapter. I may 
here but briefly ask, Of. what possible use can 
natural facultiel^ be in regard to obedience, if on 
account of Adam's sin these faculties have been so 
subjected to the control of a heart totally depraved, 
.that nothing short of the special "^ influence of the 
divine spirit can enable the sinner to repent } These 
natural faculties may indeed be of use as soon as 
the supposed supernatural "^ aid is given; but till 
then, there seems to be a " disability" as ** utter" 
as was supposed by the Calvinists. And if the total 
depravity of heart is an hereditary curse, on account 
of Adam's offence, why is it not truly a natural 
• defect or inability, as well as one that is of a moral 
nature ? ' 

* The terms ^eeicU and supernatural I use as synonymous, 
and in reference to the opinion of those who sappose that the 
common influences of the spirit are insufficient for regenera- 
tion. But whether this opinion is well founded may be a 
question deserving of the most serious consideration. For 
the prevalence of this opinion may have done much to estab- 
lish the idea of man's inability to obey the gospel. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Title explained. 

The Title of this work will naturally excite an 
expectation of an attempt to prove two propositions: 
I. That man's capacity to obey is consistent with 
dependence. II. That his capacity is commensu- 
rate with his .duty. In man's capacity to obey, I 
mean to include every thing which is requisite to 
free agency, and a capacity for doing what God re- 
quires of each individual. 

The capacity to obey must imply intellectual fa- 
culties for free agency, and such information as is 
necessary to understand what is required, and to 
distingutsh between moral right and wrong, obedi- 
ence and disobedience. If bodily or muscular 
strength is requisite to obey a particular command, 
this is given according to the requirement. So in 
whatever manner divine aid is requisite to consti- 
tute a capacity to obey, this aid is granted. 

It is not, however, supposed that every being in 
human form has a capacity for moral obedience. 
Children are not supposed to be moral agents as 
soon as they are born ; and some are idiots all their 
days. No moral precept can be obligatory on per- 
sons in such a state. It is also to be observed that 
among human beings, who are regarded as moral 
agents, there are endless varieties and dispropor- 
tions in their different or individual capacities. 
While some of our race are perhaps in this state, 
but little lower than some of the angels; there are 
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others who may be very little higher than the most 
intelligent of elephants or of dogs. But each moral 
agent has all the capacity which is requisite to 
the performance of such moral duties as are required 
of him. 

Man^s capacity to obey is consisteni toith dependence. 
That mankind are dependent on God for all their 
capacity to obey, is as clearly the dictate of rea- 
son, as of revelation. A creature must be depend- 
ent on his Creator, not only for his existence, but 
for all his faculties, and all his sufficiency of every 
kind. He is not only dependent for his first exist- 
ence and sufficiency as a moral being, but he con^ 
tinues to exist and to act in a state of entire depend- 
ence. As a child advances from infancy to man- 
hood, he may become less dependent on his parents 
and his fellow-creatures ; but not less dependent 
on God. If he is not more dependent on God in 
adult age than he was in infancy, he is dependent 
far more, in proportion as he now possesses more 
than he did when a babe at the breast. Nor is he 
in mature age merely dependent for his capacity to 
©bey the Gospel; he is equally so, for all his capa- 
city for secular employments; Children are not less 
dependent on God for a capacity to obey their -pa- 
rents; than for a capacity to obey their Maker. 

One fact in relation to this subject, seems to me not 
to have been duly understood and considered. In the 
Scriptures, good people are represented to be as de- 
pendent on God as the impenitent sinner, for all bis 
capacity to obey. It has been very common to speak 
of the impenitent as dependent, and to say that they 
*' can do nothing of themselves" — meaning that they 
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cannot do their duty without divine assistance, or the 
aid of God's spirit. This is very true', in the sense 
such language is used in the Bible; but it ia as true 
of the most perfect saint, as it is of the most profli- 
gate sinner. This dependence on God is universal. 
Of all our race it may be truly said — In God we 
livCf and move, and have our being; and without Him 
we can do nothing. Such perfect dependence on 
God^ I believe is as true of angels as of men ; and 
if we may rely on the words of the Messiah, it was 
so with him. But neither Christ nor his Apostles 
mentioned this dependence as implying incapacity 
to do any duty that God required. 

The following are some of the passages of Scrip- 
ture in which man's dependence is acknowledged or 
declared : 

*' Except the Lord build the house, they labor' in 
vain who build it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh in vain." Ps. cxxvii. 1. 

" The preparations of the heart in man, and the 
answer of the tongue, are from the Lord." Prov. 
xvi. 1. 

"A man can receive nothing, except it be given 
. him of God."^ John iii. ?7. 

Paul used the following words — "I know no^ 
thing of myself.'* 1 Cor. iv. 4. - 

'' I can do' all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me." Philip, iv. 13. 

''Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think 
any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of 
God." 2 Cor." iii. 5. 

James says-^ " Every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights." James i. 17. 
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The language of Christ respecting his depend- 
ence is still more remarkable. Though God had 
given him the ^' spirit not by measure," yet he used 
the following language: 

^' The son can do nothing of himself but what he 
seeth the Father do. The Father loveth the Son, 
and showeth him all things that himself doeth. I 
can of mine own self do nothing; as I hear I judge." 
John V. 19, 20, 30. 

Again he said — "As my Father taught me I 
speak these things." John viii. 28. " The word 
which I speak, I speak not of myself; the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. John xiv. 
10. *' All power is given unto me in heaven and 
inearth." Matthew xxviii, 18. 

Other passages equally expressive of his sense of 
entire dependence might be quoted from the dis- 
courses of the Messiah ; but these are sufficient. 
Now, if he, in whom it pleased the Father that all 
fulness should dwell, and who had power even to 
raise the dead, could truly say, " I can of mine own 
self do nothing, " it surely may be proper for all his 
disciples to adopt similar language Feeling thus 
their dependence, they may work out their own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, encouraged by the 
thought that God is with them and worketh in them 
to will and to do of his good pleasure. 

But if a state of dependence were inconsistent 
with a capacity to obey, we might look in vain for 
such a capacity in any being except Jehovah himself. 
Such, however, I believe to be the fact, that while 
all created intelligent beings are perfectly depend- 
ent on God, there is one great principle of equity 
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observed in all the moral requirements of God, which, 
duly considered, will evince that man's capacity to 
obey, is not only consistent with dependence', but 
commensurate with his duty. 

By commensurate vM, his duty, I mean that every 
man who is a moral agent, has a capacity^ to obey, 
exactly proportionate to the requirements of Gk>d, 
as they relate to himself; so that he is without ex- 
cuse when he fails to do what God requires of him. 
This great principle of divine government will be 
the topic of the next chapter. I may here, how- 
ever, observe, that while it is a solemn truth that 
we can do nothing of ourselves, it is a consoling truth 
that we are not required so to act; and also a truth 
that we constantly have the aid of God's spirit, so 
far as this is necessary to render our capacity to 
obey commensurate with our duty. God is not a 
Pharaoh to require the full tale of brick, while he 
withholds the necessary straw. This I hope to make 
evident before the inquiry shall be closed,. 



CHAP. III. 

^e Revealed Principle in Divine Ciovenlment. 

That God's requirements of men are ever in pro- 
portion to the extent of their several capacities is 
clearly intimated in the following words of Christ. 
*' To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much 
be required." Luke 12^ 48v Of course where 
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le'9^.is^|veh, less is required ; and when no capacity 
for moral obedience is given, no moral duty is de- 
manded. 

The same principle is implied in the first and 
great commandment. To love the Lord with all 
the heart, all the understanding, and all the strength 
is' all that is required of any one, whether the 
capapity. be great or small. The ignorant and 
feeble man is not required to love or obey with the 
capacity of his brother who possesses far greater 
understanding and strength, than himself; nor is he 
required to do according to the capacity of his more 
highly favored brother. Besides, we. are expressly 
assured, that ** where there is first a willing mind, 
it is accepted according to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath not." 

This, great principle of equity is recognised' in 
Various p^rts of the' Bible. The sin-ofierings and 
trespass-ofierings, under the Mosaic laws, were to 
be made on this principle, or according to each 
person's ability. In the parables of the talents and 
the pounds, the same principle is illustrated. He 
who faithfully used his two talents was commended 
in the same language as the one who had faithfully 
employed his five talents. He who had but one, 
was not blamed because he originally had no more, 
but for neglecting to employ the one be haA in a 
useful manner. On the same principle our Lord 
said, '' This is the condemnation that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rathet than 
light, because their deeds were evil." John iii. 19. 
Again on the same principle Jesus said — ''If I 
had not come and spoken unto them, they had not 
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had sin; but now they have no cloak for their sin." 
John XV. 22. It was too on this principle that he 
represented the people of Chorazin and Bethsaida 
as exposed to a hieavier doom than the ancient 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The astonishing varieties to be found in the 
capacities of our race, resulting from diversity of 
age, diversity of mental endowments, diversity of 
education, and other external advantages, are so 
covered and qualified by the great principle of 
equity, as in one respect to reduce the whole race 
to a common level or standard — showing that 
nothing is required of any one but according to his 
own capacity, and that this is required of all. No 
one is held responsible for any mental faculty, any 
bodily strength, any light or advantage possessed 
by another, if not allowed to himself. " Whatso- 
ever things the law saith, it saith to them that are 
under the law," and not to those who are without 
the law. So whatsoever things the gospel saith, it 
saith to them who are under the gospel; and not to 
those who are denied this privilege. The c.apaci- 
ties of individuals are liable to change ; they may 
be increased or diminished. But the requirements 
of God meet all these circumstances in the most 
perfect manner. A man who was yesterday in a 
state of health may to-day be laid on a bed of 
sickness; yesterday he might be of sound mind, 
and to day insane. The requirements of God have 
been abated in respect to him just in proportion as 
his capacity has abated. Or perhaps I might more 
properly say, that the same law of equity which 
applied to his condition yesterday, applies to his. 
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condition to day; and as less is given, less is re- 
quired. ' Whatever may have been the immediate 
cause of his present disability, his present duty 
cannot exceed his present capacity. 

The principle under review will show what must 
have been the result had the doctrine been true, 
that by the apostasy of Adam all his posterity be- 
came '' utterly indisposed, disabled and made oppo- 
site to all that is spiritually good." Had such been 
the effect of Adam's sin, his posterity would indeed 
have been utterly incapable of obedience ; but this 
is not all; they would have been free from obliga- 
tion to obey. As no capacity of obedience would 
have been '* given," no duty could have been re- 
quired. Such an hereditary and constitutional de- 
fect and disability would surely go as far to excuse 
or exempt a person from obligation to obey the 
gospel, as a total privation of gospel light, or even 
the want of intellectual faculties. 

The same principle of equity may help us to a 
clearer understanding of the popular hypothesis^ 
that God requires men to repent, while in the exer- 
cise of his sovereignty he withholds from them such 
special influences of his spirit as are essential to 
enable them to obey the gospel. But his require- 
ment is, much of him to whom much is given — not 
of him from whom much is withheld. If Grod with- 
holds any thing which is essential to obedience, 
that thing must be essential to a capacity to obey. 
Hence, if I aia not under a great inistake, the duty 
cannot be obligatory till all is given which is esseiH 
tial to render obedience practicable. 

That the influence of tae spirit or divine aid is 
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necessary to constitute a capacity of obedience, I 
admit to be true, in regard to both saints and sin- 
ners. This aid I believe is given in proportion as 
duty is required. Not miraculous or supernatural 
influences, but such and all that is necessary to 
render the capacity commensurate with the re'quire- 
ments of God, — and thus sufficient to leave the 
saint and the sinner without excuse in their trans- 
gressions. ' ^ 

In my opinion, all the faculties and properties of 
every kind which are necessary to constitute a 
capacity to obey, are of God; and may properly be 
said to he the work of his spirit. As by 'his spirit 
he garnished the heavens, so by the same spirit he 
garnishes the minds of men, with aU their apparatus 
for free agency and moral obedience. But the 
great principle of equity covers the whole ground 
of dependence, as it shows that no more is required 
than according to what is given. God does not 
hold lis responsible for favors which he denies; but 
for such and such only as he caus/es us actually to 
possess. I cannot believe that he requires of any 
man to day, the present exercise or emplojrment of 
such aid as he withholds till tomorrow, and may 
never bestow. To ascribe to God the exercise of 
such a kind of sovereignty as this, seems to me in 
a high degree reproachful to his character. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Ground of the First Objection examined. 

To the views I have given of man's capacity to 
obey, Christ's own words will occur as the first 
objection. 

" No man can come unto me, except the Father 
who sent me draw him." John vi. 44. 

No other passage of scripture has been perhaps 
more generally misapprehended and misapplied than 
this; nor so often resorted to as proof of man's 
inability to obey, until he is made the subject of a 
supernatural influence of the divine spirit. Even 
ministers, who say that -the text only expresses a 
moral inability, have generally spoken of that ina- 
bility as a constitutional enmity to God, so total 
that it is an impossibility for a sinner to repent, 
until his heart is changed by a supernatural influ- 
ence. But, in my opinion, this is not the meaning 
of the text. 

I admit that the phrase '* come unto me," most 
probably meant receiving and obeying Jesus as the 
Messiah. But the declaration, '^ No man can come 
unto me, except the Father draw him," does not 
necessarily imply any thing more than man's entire 
dependence on God for his capacity to obey. Such 
dependence I have freely admitted. Prior to mak- 
ing this declaration, Christ had in the most solemn 
and positive manner asserted his own dependence 
on the Father, as so entire that of himself he could 
•* do nothing,*^ Is it then wonderful^ that he should 
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try to impress the minds of his hearers with a deep 
sense of their dependence on God? 

That my meaning may he more obvious, I will 
again quote from the 127th Psalm -^ " Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it." This was, I conceive, a declaration of this 
important truth, that men are dependent on God 
for ability and success in all their lawful pursuits, 
and was equivalent to saying — No man can build 
a house, except he is favored with the assistance of 
God. But this is not a ground on which a man may 
properly plead that he cannot buHd a house without 
special or supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit; nor 
a ground on which he may indulge an indolent 
temper, or excuse a neglect of duty. 

Some may' say that the phrase, .except the Father 
draw him, implies that every man is by nature 
. opposed to coming to Christ, till by supernatural 
influence he is made willing. But the word " draw " 
does not necessarily imply such an idea. Christ 
said, "And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw M men unto me." In the following passage 
we have God saying — " with loving kindness have 
I drawn thee." Jer. xxxi. 3.' So a man may be 
drawn to Christ by -the displays of " loving kind- 
ness " in his giving his life for our salvation. 

That the entire dependence of every man on God 
is the principal idea in the text under review, I 
have very little doubt. That this view of the text 
is correct may appear more probable from the fol- 
lowing verses. For Christ immediately added — 
" It is written in the prophets — They shall all be 
taught of God." To this prediction Christ subjoin- 
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ed — *' Eveiy man that hath heard and learned of 
the Father cometh unto me." The use which 
Christ made of the prediction, in explaining what 
he had said, seems plainly to implj that " hearing 
and learning of the Father," '* being taught of 
God," is of the same import as being drawn by 
the Father. 

Besides, prior to closing his discourse Christ 
gave a reason for what he had said, verse 44. 
*' But there are some among you who believe not. 
Therefore I said unto you that no man can come 
to me except it be given him of my Father." v. 
64, 65. It is observable how Christ quoted or re- 
peated what he had before said. In the first instance 
he used the phrase "except the Father draw Aim;" 
but in the second he said — ''except it be given 
him of my Father,'^ These two forms of speech are 
then of similar import. Christ has, therefore, fur- 
nished us with four forms of speech expressive of 
the same idea. To be dravm by the Father is to 
be taught of Godj to ham of the Father, and to 
have it given of the Father. 

Between the two clauses which I quoted from 
the 64th and 65th verses, John introduced an ex- 
planatory note afler the clause, '' But there are 
some of you which believe not " — here John says 
— '' For Jesus knew from the beginning who they 
were, that believed not, and who should betray 
him." By this note it seems that John understood 
Jesus to have particular reference to Judas, when 
he said, " No man can come to me," &c. Though 
Judas had been in Christ's school, he had not so 
learned of the Father as to become a humbk disciple 
of Christ. 
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I think I have shown that the words of Christ in 
yerse 44th were not uttered hy Christ to teach us 
the doctrine of inability, either natural or moral; 
and that they do not necessarily imply any thing 
more than man's entire dependence on God for 
every good gift and every perfect gift — a depend- 
ence which is common to all created intelligences. 
It is, however, possible, and perhaps probable, that 
Christ had in view the prejudices and other obsta^ 
cles which were to be overcome by those who em- 
braced him as the Messiah, or became bis disciples. 
The Pharisees were at that time a powerful sect. 
Their influence was great ; and many of them were 
a covetous and worldly-minded people, and their 
prejudices against Jesus were strong and violent. 
These facts occasioned great obstacles to the suc- 
cess of the Messiah's ministry. That Christ had 
such obstacles in view ma/ appear pi^bable from 
what he said on other occasions. The following 
passages were uttered by him probably on the same 
principle. "No man can serve two masters." — 
"Ye cannot serve God and mammon." .Such 
language teaches indeed that it is impossible for a 
person truly to serve God while he prefers mammon 
or riches as his chief good. On the same principle 
Paul said — "So then they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God:" that is, men who are carnally 
minded, who sufler themselves to live under the 
dominion of worldly and sensual appetites, cannot, 
in such a state of mind, please God. But such 
language does not imply that it is impossible for 
such persons to repent, to deny themselves, to 
change the objects of their preference, or cease to 
*do evil and learn to do well. 
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In deveral parables Christ very plainly, taught 
that love to worldly objects was what in a great 
degree rendered his preaching unsuccessful. This 
is taught in the parable of the sower, the parable 
of the great supper, and the parable of the marriage 
of the king's son. But he never intimated any dis- 
ability or inability in mankind resulting to them from 
Adam's transgression, or from God's displeasure on 
account of that sin. He did not so much as name 
Adam, or allude to his fall, in the course of his 
ministry. 



CHAP. V. 

The Second Objection Examined — and further remarks on 

the use of can and cannot. 

What our Lord said to Nicodemus on regenera- 
tion has been supposed to furnish a strong argument 
in favor of the sinner's inability to obey the gospel. 
Of course the same thing will be supposed to furnish 
strong ground for an objection to the doctrine which 
I have attempted to establish. The following are 
the words which demand consideration. 

^' Except a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." *' Except a man be born of 
water and the spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom 
of God." John iii. 3, 5.. 

I have not a doubt of the truth of these declara- 
tions; but whether they have in general been cor- 
rectly understood, is another question. The same 
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Messiah said — ** mj words they are spirit and thej 
are K/e." To he horn or begotten by **the incor- 
ruptible seed, the word of God" — to be born of the 
spirit, and to be born of God, are, as I conceive, 
different forms of expressing the same change ; and 
John says, " Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God." It hence appears that Grod, 
his spirit, his word, the preachers of the gospel, 
and he who becomes a believer in Jesus, have all 
an agency in the work of regeneration. 

The language of Christ to Nicodemus was no 
stronger than what he used to his apostles, when 
they had been contending about which of them 
should be the greatest. Having placed a little 
child in the midst of them, he said — "Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of God." This was 
said to the Twelve, after they had been a consider- 
able time in the family of Christ, as his disciples; 
and' probably, excepting Judas, they were true dis- 
ciples—had been born- of God. But they had in- 
dulged an aspiring and contentious spirit, which 
was the reverse of the meek and humble spirit of 
their Master. Hence they needed to be converted. 
This implied repentance for what they had done 
amiss — a return to the path of duty. For this 
purpose they needed the influence or aid of the 
same spirit which they had in their first exercises 
of regeneration, and the same kind of influence. 

On another occasion Jesus said to them, " Ex- 
cept your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven." Matthew 
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V. 20. Again he said to them, ''As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me." 
" For without me ye can do nothing." John xv. 4, 
5. To abide in Christ, was the same as to be led 
by the spirit, to walk as Christ walked. 

The impenitent need to be bom of God that they 
may have spiritual life — that the kingdom of God 
may be set up in their hearts, that kingdom which 
is '^ not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit." If a person has 
^nce been converted, and subsequently indulges a 
worldly or a contentious spirit, he needs the same 
renovating influences for his recovery which he 
had formerly enjoyed. Hence, as Christ is the 
medium through which God communicates the life- 
giving influence, the disciples were taught the ne- 
cessity of their abiding in him, that they might 
bring forth fruit. As without Christ, or without 
the divine spirit the apostles themselves could " do 
nothing,' we may feel assured that the penitent and 
the impenitent are alike dependent on the aids of 
the divine spirit for a capacity to obey. Hence 
the apostle Paul bowed his knees to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ in behalf of the 
Christians at Ephesus, beseeching that they might 
be '' strengthened with might by his spirit in the 
inner man." £ph. lii. 14-16. 

I shall now introduce other passages to show the 
scriptural use of the word cannot and can. 

In characterizing a class of vile men, Peter says 
of them — "Having eyes full of adultery which 
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cannot cease from sin.'^ 2 Peter, ii. 14. This 
language expresses a strong propensity to licentious 
pleasures — not inability to repent. 

Qn a certain occasion the Israelites professed a 
determination to ** serve the Lord.'' Joshua re* 
plied-r^**Ye cannot serve the Lord; for he is a 
holy God." This remark was probably occasioned 
by an apprehension that the people had not duly 
considered the holiness of God's' service, and from 
a wish that they might act more deliberately on 
that solemn occasion. For when Joshua had done 
discoursing on this point, they renewed their pro- 
mise, saying — " The Lord our God we will serve^ 
and his voice we will obey." Joshua made no 
further objection; and it is immediately added— «• 
^' So Joshua made a covenant with the people on 
that day." See Joshua xxiv. 19 — 26. 

In several instances cannot ia used to express 
integrity, or strong attachment to a good cause. 
In reply to the solicitations of an impudent woman, 
Joseph said — " How can I do this great wicked- 
ness and sin against God." This was the same as 
saying, I cannot do this great wickedness. It was 
expressive of his integrity of heart, and his abhor- 
rence of crime. 

When the Sanhedrim commanded the apostles to 
preach no more in the name of Jesus, they replied 
— " We cannot but speak the things which wo 
have seen and heard." Acts iv. 20. Thus they 
expressed their ardor in the cause of Christ, 

It is said of God — ''He cannot deny himself." 
2 Tim. ii. 13. Again — ''It was impossible' for 
him to lie." Heb. vi. 18. I would here ask«. Can 
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any intelligent man believe that the inspired writers 
meant to assert any kind of inahHUy in God ? If 
not, why should any infer from such language that 
God is the subject of a moral inability'? 

I may now bring together two texts in which the 
word cannot is used to express very opposite feelings 
of mind. 

'' We cannot but speak the things we have seen 
and heard." 

'^ I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come." 

In each of these cases, ardof of mind was strongly 
expressed ; but how striking the contrast ! I would 
now ask, is there any thing in either of these cases 
to which the term inability can be properly applied ? 
And is it not to be regretted that the words moral 
inability have been applied to cases of the cannot 
in which no inability was intended to be expressed? 

Let it be observed that the text last quoted is 
found in a parable ; and its literal reference was to 
going to a great supper. Suppose then a similar 
case among us. A man of eminence has made a 
great supper, and invited many guests. To this 
invitation one of the men replies — " I have mar- 
ried a wife, and therefore I cannot come." What 
reflecting person would deem it proper to say that 
this man is under a m>oral inability to go to the 
feast ; and that a special influence of the spirit is 
necessary to enable him to go? If this would not 
be proper in the case now proposed, why should we 
deem it proper in reference to the same words as 
they are employed by the Saviour ? Attachment to 
worldly objects and sensual pleasures were repre- 
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sented by him qs the principal reasons why the 
gospel invitations (^re disregarded, without the least 
intimation that men are the subjects of inability to 
come, which cannot b^ removed but by a, super- 
natural work of the Holy Spirit. 



CHAP. VI. 

Several Causes of the Prevalent Impression. 

That a general impression exists on the minds of 
people in our country, that man's capacity to obey 
is not commensurate with his duty, will probc^bly 
be neither denied nor doubted. Some of the causes 
of such an impression have already been considered. 
Others may now be brielfy noticed. These may be 
found in correlative opinions which, I think, have 
resulted from misapprehensions respecting the origin 
and nature of human depravity, and the necessity 
of regeneration. 

It has been a common opinion that the depravity 
of Adam's posterity has been the effect of God's 
displeasure on account of his offence; that on this 
account his posterity had entailed on them the curse 
of a nature wholly sinful, from which all their sinful 
volitions proceed. But, in my opinion, this is a 
false view of the subject, and grossly reproachful to 
God# It is my belief that the posterity of Adam 
become sinners as our first parents did, not by pos- 
sessing a sinful nature prior to their first sinful voli- 
tions, but by yielding to animal propensities, in 
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violation of the commands of God. If the sin of 
Adam can he accounted for wiUiout the hypothesis 
of an antecedent sinful nature, why may we not 
account for the sinful volitions of his o£&pring on 
similar ground? 

It has also been supposed, that mankind by nature 
love sin as sin, and are thus led into courses of vice. 
But surely it was not from love to sin as sin, that 
Adam became a transgressor; nor can I discover 
the least reason for supposing that it is so with his 
offspring. Men are generally led to violate the 
commands of God by the hope of some pleasure or 
profit, as the fruit of disobedience. This accords 
with the account we have of the motives by which 
Eve was induced to steal the forbidden fruit; and I 
suspect that every thief can say, it was not love to 
thefl (IS theft by which I was first induced to steal. 
It is very true that, in some cases, the expected 
pleasure or profit accompanies the sinful act; but 
it is, I believe, the pleasure or profit which operates 
as the motive to disobedience. Let any man reflect 
on his own sinful acts, and ask himself, whether he 
was induced to commit them from love to sin as 
8%nl 

It has also been supposed that regeneration 
would have been unnecessary, had it not been that 
men are by nature totally depraved; and that such 
is the extent of their depravity, that a supernatural 
influence of the divine spirit is necessary to eflect 
the change. But in what part of the Bible do we 
find such an account of the necessity of regenera- 
tion? Christ indeed said, *'That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh. '' But he did not say, That which is 
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bora of the flesh is m. Yet how many reaion oa 
the subject as though he had made this assertion 
uaquesttonably and unequivocally! What he did 
say furnishes a reason why regeneration is neces^ 
sary; because by being bom of the flesh we have 
only animallifey and to enter the heavenly kingdom 
we need spirUucd life. This we have by being bom 
of the spirit. Were it true that men come into the 
world cursed with a nature wholly sinflil^ it would 
be natural to suppose that nothing short of miraco^ 
lous agency could eflect th^ir renovation. But if 
backsliding Christians may be renovated from their 
wanderings by th« power of gospel truths, and tho 
common influences or aids of the spirit, whj should 
we imagine that supernatural influences are neces^ 
sary to eflect the regeneration of an impenitent 
sinner. When a person is in a state of backsliding, 
what is he better than an impenitent sinner. It is 
very true that on the day of Pentecost, when three 
thousand persons were supposed to be converted, 
miracles were wrought prior to the inquiry, " What 
shall we do? " Nor is it doubted that the miracles 
had great influence to excite attention, to convince 
the multitude that Jesus, who had been crucified, 
had also been raised from the dead, — that he was 
the true Messiah, — and that it was of high import- 
ance to become his disciples. The accounts of that 
day afi^rd abundant evidence that the apostles were 
on that occasion the subjects of miraculous influ- 
ence, by which they were enabled to speak in 
languages which they had never studied; but no 
intimation is given that miracles were wrought in 

the hearts of the three thousand converts, to enable 

20 
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them to repent. Many of these converts were 
probably persons who might properly have been 
called backsliders, and on that occasion were re- 
ceived to become the disciples of the Messiah. 
We know that when by any special occurrence of 
providence, a general attention is excited in Christ- 
ian societies, many church members, who had fallen 
into a state of coldness and backsliding, have been 
aroused from their slumbers as well as others, who 
had never professed religion. And why ip not the 
recovery of such backsliders as important as the 
repentance of those who never joined a church? 
And where is our warrant for saying, that the opera- 
tions of the spirit in the two cases are so different, 
that in the one, they are to be called common, in 
the other, special or supernatural? ^ I am unac- 
quainted with any scriptural warrant for this dis- 
tinction; and it is my belief, that no such warrant 
can be found in the Bible. 

If we look into the messages which John was 
required to write to the seven churches of Asia, 
we may find that repentance was as solemnly re- 
quired of church members, who had fallen from 
** their first love," or had adopted evil courses, as 
it ever was of men who had never professed reli- 
gion, nor had any to profess. In both cases, safety 
and salvation depended pn obedience to the call to 
repent. The messages are represented as from 
Christ, and as dictated by the spirit. Hence the 
words so oflen repeated — "He that hath an ear let 
him hear what the spirit saith unto the churches." 
In the message to professors who were " neither 
cold nor hot," Jesus said — "Behold I stand at 
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the door and knock ; if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in, and will sup with 
him, and he with me." Rev. iii. 20. By the word, 
the providence and the spirit of God, Christ may 
he said to be knocking at every sinner's heart who - 
lives under the light of the gospel ; and this repre- 
sentation may teach us, that, on God's part, all 
things are ready, as to man's capacity and obliga-^ 
tio|i to obey. Would the merciful Saviour have 
represented himself as standing, and knocking for 
entrance, had he supposed the persons addressed 
were destitute of such aids of the spirit as were 
necessary to hearing his voice and opening the door? 
I think not ; it is much easier for me to admit that 
heretofore I was under a mistake in regard to man's 
capacity to obey, than it is to believe that God and 
his Son have acted a deceptive part in their dealings 
with mankind. 



CHAP. VII. 

The Tendency of the prevalent Belief. 

The prevalent belief, that God requires more of 
mankind than he gives them a capacity to perform, 
must, it seems to me, have had in many respects 
a pernicious tendency. Some of which I shall 
suggest in the following queries. 

1. Must not such a belief have had an unfavora- 
ble influence on the minds of men, in respect to the 
justice and benignity of God? What would be the 
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probable effect on the minds of a family of children, 
should they daily live in the belief, that their father 
knowingly and constantly requires of them more^ 
than it is possible for them to do, with the utmost 
care, diligence and exertion? Is it possible for 
them to regard his precepts as reasonable ? and must 
not his character appear to them not only unkind 
but unjust? And if their views of his requirements 
are correct, what must be the character of the 
father? 

2. If these children act under the impression, 
that their father knowingly requires more than they 
can do, and more than he expects that they will 
accomplish, will they not very naturally be less 
careful to do according to their ability, than they 
would under a belief that nothing unreasonable is 
required ? As the precepts appear to them unjust, 
will they not reason in the following manner? Do 
what we can we shall accomplish but a part of what 
is required, and of course be exposed to punishment. 
Besides, it is very uncertain how much our father 
expects of us. Would not such a feeling produce 
irreverence both for the precepts and the father — 
a despedr of gaining his approbation, and consequent 
remissness ? 

3. What views must these children have of the 
nature of such violations of their father's precepts 
as they believe have resulted from incapacity to 
obey ? They may feel deep concern on account of 
their exposedness to punishtbent; but is it possible 
for them to feel humble contrition for such ofiences? 
What in truth is the nature of such violations of 
law as result from incapacity to obey? And who 
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is the more blainable, the father or his children? 
This I suspect is a species of transgression not 
known under the government of God. 

Now let Christians, who have lived under the 
impression that God's requirements transcend their 
capacity to obey, transfer the foregoing queries to 
themselves, and then say whether their own expe- 
rience does not justify the representation which has 
been given of the tendency of such a belief. Have 
you been as careful in all things to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God, as you probably 
would have been, had you believed your capacities 
<iommensurate with your duty? What have been 
your views of such sins as you imputed to a want 
of a capacity to do all that was required? And 
what must have been God's views of your confes- 
sions of such violations of his law? Can he have 
been pleased with confessions of sin which implied 
that the real blame was on his own part, in requir- 
ing more than he gave you a capacity to do ? 

4. Must not the prevalent impression have a sad 
influence on education? While parents believe 
that God requires more of them and of their child- 
ren than either of them is able to do, unless he 
should grant a supernatural influence of* the Holy 
Spirit; must not' this belief have a disheartening 
tendency, causing' the parents to feel as if little if 
any encouragement was given to train up children 
in the way they should go? Is there not reason to 
think that, with such views, parents are really less 
careful to do all in their power than they would be 
if they really believed that no impossibilities are 
required, either of themselves or their chil4ren? 
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Besides, what must be the effects of this belief on 
the minds of children and young people ? If from 
infancy children are taught that God requires more 
of them than they are able to perform, they must of 
. course grow up with the impression, that God is an 
austere and hard master. Their inability they will 
regard as their calamity and their excuse, not their 
sin. Especially so, if they are made to believe that 
their inability is a curse brought on them 'by Adam's 
sin, or God's displeasure. 

I can hardly think of any thing more injurious to 
children than to train them up with minds imbued 
with impressions so dishonorable to God. Nor can 
I doubt that such a training has been injurious to 
millions in our own country. It is very true that 
parents do not, in plain language, tell their children, 
that God is a cruel pr hard master; ' but is not that 
idea clearly implied in what has been abundantly 
said to children, or in their hearing, of man's utter 
inability to obey the gospel, or to keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord ? 

5. Is there not reason to believe, that much of 
the inconsistency in professors of religion and much 
of the depravity of those who meke no profession, 
qave resulted from the belief, that God really re- 
quires that of all' mankind which to them is impos- 
sible ? Had all the adults of our country grown up 
with minds deeply imbued with the belief, that God 
is a Father so just and kind that he never requires 
of any rational being more duty than he gives a 
capacity to perform, and that there can be no ex- 
cuse for any real violation of his law; how very 
different might have been the characters of our 
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countrymen and the state of society, compared 
with what is now generally witnessed ! Had we all 
been educated in the real belief that God is love, 
or so benevolent that it is impossible for him to re- 
quire more of his creatures than according to the 
capacities which he gives, would not sin have 
appeared a far more evil and bitter thing than it 
does while it is believed that no mere man has a 
capacity commensurate with his duty? Who then 
can doubt that the prevalent impression has done 
very much to promote depravity, and to prevent a 
thorough reformation? 

There are doubtless several obstacles in the way 
of the sinner's return to God; and this I believe* to 
be one which has a powerful and paralyzing influ- 
ence — The general belief that the God who com-^ 
mands the duty, fails to give the requisite capacity 
to obey — except occasionally when he grants the 
supernatural or special influences of the spirit. 
How could the character of God be exhibited in a 
light more odious and appalling than by represent- 
ing that he exercises his sovereignty by thus with- 
holding what he knows to be necessary to the capa- 
city of obedience, and then punishing with everlast- 
ing destruction all who neglect to repent! 
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CHAP. VIIL 

IlIoBtrations from the nature of Sin. 

Joha sajs, '' Sia is a transgression of the law;" 
And from what has been said of man's capacity to 
obey we may perhaps obtain evidence of the cor* 
rectness of this declaration, and more correct views 
of the evil of sin than those which have been g^:i- 
erally entertained. If man's capacity to obey is 
consistent with his dependence and commensurate 
with his duty, transgression must be ungrateful and 
altogether inexcusable. It cannot be found in any 
thing in us or done by us which we had not a capa- 
city to prevent or avoid. It cannot therefore consist 
in any thing derived from any ancestor which was 
fi>und in us antecedent to our own sinful volitions. 
But it must be the nature of voluntary disobedience. 
Yet how many Christians are in the habit of con- 
fessing that they were born with a nature wholly 
sinful, or that they sinned in Adam and fell with 
him in his first transgression. What views of sin 
are entertained when such confessions are made? 
Can it be any thing more criminal than calamity 
that men thus deplore ? 

Again, how many Christians are in the habit of 
confessing that they sin in all their actions; that 
there is enough of sin in their best services to render 
them deserving of Grod's endless wrath! Yet these 
very persons profess to be the humble and obedient 
followers of Christ. How are we to account for 
such confessions but on the ground that those who^ 
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make them habitually believe that they have not 
capacities commensurate with their duty ? > Is it 
possible that such Christians mean to confess that 
they voluntarily live in constant disobedience to 
God; that they are so abandoned as to be voluntary 
rebels in all their prayers and thanksgivings to Grod, 
and in all they do with a professed design to pro- 
mote his cause in the world? If they do mean this, 
is it possible that they should at the same time be- 
lieve that they are the followers of God as dear 
children ? If they are conscious of such habitual 
and voluntary disobedience, on what ground can 
they find evidence that they have been born of 
God? 

Some professed Christians have gone even fur- 
ther in such self-degrading confessions than those 
I have mentioned. l?he Rev. John Brown, author 
of the Dictionary of the Holy Bible, has the follow- 
ing passage.in Memoirs of himself:-^'' The mer- 
cies I have received and the sins I have committed 
are innumerable. God has been doing — I had , 
almost said, all that he can to save, comfort and 
favor me; and I have been acting to my utmost, in 
opposing and dishonoring him. And now, after all 
he has performed, and all that I have professed, I 
am good for nothing, neither to teach nor to learn, 
neither to live nor to die; but am both in heart and 
life evil, only evil, superabundantly evil unto this 
day." His biographer quoted this as ample proof 
of Mr. Brown's ''modesty and humility." He 
regarded Mr. Brown as one of the excellent of the 
earth, and lets us know that in speaking of himself 
or bis spiritual state, '' his language was not only 
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that of hope hut of the full assurance of faith ." He 
then adds — " He on one occasion declared himself 
.as assured of his eternal felicity, as that there was 
an eternity." 

It is not for me to question Mr. Brown's piety ; 
but I may and do question the propriety of his dec- 
larations respecting his sinfulness. I also question 
the possibility of reconciling them to the truth if 
he was a good man. . What could the most aban- 
doned profligate, or even Satan, say of himself 
worse than this — I am " both in heart and life evil, 
only evil, superabundantly evil unto this day?" I 
am willing to admit that good people have a deeper 
sense of the evil of sin and of their own sins in 
particular, than is possessed by the impenitent. But 
when such exaggerated expressions of their own 
vileness are regarded as evidence of humility or 
goodness of heart, is there not reason to fear that 
they will be adopted by hypocrites, and prove means 
of self-deception, and of deceiving others ? Besides, 
if Mr. Brown regarded such language as a proof of 
htimility, what was it better than saying / am a very 
humble manl But if he was sincere in these declara- 
tions and still possessed the " assurance of faith " in 
regard to his own salvation, what must have been his 
views of sin? and what his views of the Christian 
character ? The language of Christ is, " Then are 
ye my disciples if ye do whatsoever I command j/ow;" 
not if ye do to your " utmost in opposing and dis- 
honoring God." It may be further asked, what 
would Mr. Brown have thought of a neighboring 
minister, had he characterized Mr. Brown in his 
own language ? Would he not have deemed him a 
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slanderer. Has it then come to this, that a person's 
confessing that he is as bad as the Evil One is to be 
regarded as proof that he is a humble disciple of the 
Lord Jesus! How false must be the views of sin 
or of the Christian character which have given rise 
to such a state of things! It is surely time that this 
subject should be examined, and that more correct 
views should be adopted. 

In a preceding chapter I mentioned some of the 
causes of the general impression that God requires 
more of men than they have a capacity to perform. 
I may here mention another. Men have not been 
careful to distinguish between liability to sin and a 
sinful nature. As all men have found themselvey 
liable to sin, it seems to have been inferred that such 
could not have been the case had they not possessed 
a sinful nature. But neither liability to sin nor 
actual transgression is any proof of a previous sinful 
nature ; for Adam and Eve were liable to sin, and 
did actually transgress; yet it is not supposed that 
they had a sinful nature as the cause of their liability 
to sin. Persons who have been educated, as Mr.. 
Brown was, in the belief that all are born with a 
sinful nature, from which all actual transgressions 
proceed, will readily imagine that this sinful nature 
is all that renders them liable to sin. Hence those 
animal senses, appetites and passions, which expose 
to temptation, are accounted sinful. If such persons 
become good people, they still possess these animal 
properties; growth in grace or holiness does not 
extirpate them; hence they complain of their sinful 
nature as contaminating all their services. While 
in truth these properties are in themselves innocent 
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and useful; and all we are required to do respecting 
them is, to subject them to the law of love, and not 
indulge them in a forbidden manner. If whether 
we eat or drink or whatever we do, we do all to the 
glory of Grod, we may gratify our animal senses and 
appetites and thus enjoy the good things of divine 
providence without transgression. It is no more 
sinful in us to possess these animal properties than 
it is to be bom with bodies of flesh, to which these 
properties belong. They are a part of the nature 
with which our first parents were created, and they 
have been hereditary in all their posterity. 



CHAP. IX. 

Views of the Christian Spectator and Dr. Woods. 

In a review in the Christian Spectator for June, 
1832, we have the following remarks on the neces- 
sity of the divine influence in regeneration: — 

*' At the same time we maintain that man has, in 
the fullest sense of the terms, power in himself, 
without this influence — without any other interven- 
tion on the part of God than that of barely sustain- 
ing him in being and aflbrding him the light of the 
gospel, immediately to become evangelically . obe- 
ient." p. 240. 

Did the writer mean to say, that ''man has, in 
the fullest sense of the terms, power in hiin$elf, im- 
mediately to become evangelically obedient" tncie- 
pendently of Grod? If not, why did he say, ** with- 
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out this influence?" By 'Uhis influence" ho 
probably meant supernatural influence of the spirit. 
But is it not a truth that all the '* power in himself" 
which any man has to obey the gospel, consists in 
a capacity for that purpose, produced by the spirit 
of God? I conceive that man is wholly dependent 
on God, on the operations of his spirit, for all the 
capacity he possesses, for all that '' power in him- 
self" of which the Reviewer speaks; and that 
'^ without this influence "he would have no capa- 
city or power to o])ey, and of course nothing would 
be required of him. There seems to me a want, 
either of perspicuity or correctness, in what the 
Reviewer has said on the subject. If by the C019- 
mon influences of the spirit man has ^^ power in him' 
self" to obey the gospel, this of course, supersedes 
the necessity of supernatural influence ; but it does 
not in tiny degree diminish his dependence, or his 
obligation. The power of a dependent being cannot 
be independent power. 

In the fourth Letter of Dr. Woods to young min- 
isters, I^ think he alluded to the very passage in the 
Spectator on which I have been remarking, or to 
one of similar import from the same theological 
school. He thus remarks — 

*' If you tell the sinner in strong unqualified lan- 
guage that, without the influence of the spirit, he is 
fully able to repent and obey the gospel ; he can 
ask, and if he believes you will be likely to ask. 
Why should I then pray for that influence ? Why 
ask such a favor of God when I am perfectly com- 
petent to work out my own salvation without it?/' 

In another paragraph of the same letter Dr. Woods 
observes — 
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" Consider now the unqualified assertioa, that 
the sinner has complete ability, unaided by divine 
grace, to work out his own salvation. — Is such an 
assertion as this suited to humble the sinner's pride, 
or to take away the fond conceit he has of his own 
sufficiency and independence?" 

Though I have questioned the correctness of the 
passage in the review, I cannot think that the writer 
meant to express the idea '' that the sinner has 
complete ability, unaided by divine grace, to work 
out his own salvation." In my opinion such an 
idea would be as untrue as the Calvinistic idea of 
•* utter helplessness " and ** natural inability." A 
man may have ^' poicer in himself^* or "complete 
ability " to obey the gospel, and yet be perfectly 
dependent for this ability. Such I believe to be 
the fact. Had the passage on which Dr. Woods 
remarked been designed to express the belief that 
God so fully manifests his favor in the ordinary dis- 
tributions of his spirit as to render supernatural 
influence unnecessary, I should have acquiesced in 
the opinion, though I might still have objected to 
the form of stating it. But such I think was not 
the Reviewer's purpose. While he held to the 
doctrine, that the sinner " has, in the fullest sense 
of the terms, power in himself** to obey the gospel, 
he also maintains that special or supernatural influ- 
ence is necessary to regeneration. 

Many worthy men besides Dr. Woods have 
entertained the opinion, that the sinner has a ''fond 
conceit of his own sufficiency and independence." 
But in our country I think it has been much more 
eommon for the sinner to imagine that he is so 
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helpless as to have a good excuse for remaining 
Impenitent. Besides, I do not see that telling him 
that he cannot repent without a supernatural influ- 
ence of the divine spirit, has any tendency to hum- 
ble his pride. It may indeed excite the idea that 
his state is very calamitous; but he will still think 
that he has some excuse for delay, so long as his 
capacity to repent remains incomplete, or so long 
as God withholds the aid which is indispensable to 
obedience. 

As I have advanced the hypothesis that a capa- 
city to obey implies all the aids of the spirit which 
are essential to obedience, it will probably be said 
that the questions proposed by Dr. Woods may 
naturally occur in this case, — and that the sinner 
may ask — *' Why should I then pray for that influ- 
ence? Why ask such a favor of God when I am 
perfectly competent to work out my own salva- 
tion?" 

To these queries I may answer. The sinner has 
no ability of any kind, natural or moral, which he 
has not received from God, and which he does not 
possess in a state of absolute dependence on the 
divine will. No man is sufficient of himself to 
think any thing as of himself — all his sufficiency is 
of God. This is true of every item which pertains 
to a capacity for obedience. As we are constantly 
dependent for the whole, the whole or any part of 
what we now possess may be withdrawn at any 
succeeding moment. It hence seems to me proper 
and important, that we should daily feel this de- 
pendence, and daily pray for this influence, to aid 
us in working out our own salvation — just as we 
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pray " Give us this day onr daily bread" — while a 
present supply of food is now in our hands or within 
our reach. What we have this hour may be taken 
from us the next; and we are not only dependent 
daily for our food, but for strength and appetite to 
eat it to advantage. This sense of constant de- 
pendence on God for every good and perfect gift, 
may well be expressed in daily petitions f<5r the 
things we need — or need to have continued to us 
for our use or benefit. 

I think it should be the aim of ministers to con- 
vince the sinner that he is dependent for his capa- 
city to obey ; and to excite him to call on the Lord 
for aid with this sense of dependence. Should he 
do this, the act of prayer, or the volition to pray, 
may be the first act of that repentuice which shall 
be unto life; — such a volition may be the com- 
mencement of a series of humble and penitent 
volitions which shall be interminable, securing the 
pardon of his sins, and the salvation of his soul. 

The more an impenitent sinner is made to see 
and to feel that God has given him capacity and 
aid commensurate with his present duty in ceasing 
to do evil and learning to do well, the more he will 
see that delay is inexcusable; and the more deeply 
he is made to feel that for every thing which per- 
tains to a capacity to repent he is constantly and' 
entirely dependent on God, the more he must feei 
that to delay is dangerous. 
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Concluding^ Remarks. 

As it has long beefii common in our country to 
impute a dissent from popular opinions on this sub- 
ject to a want of humility, to self-ignorance and a 
self-exalting temper, it is hardly to be expected that 
I shall escape such reproaches. Nor am I disposed 
to deny that there is in jne a,deficiency in regard to 
humility. But so far as I know my own heart, it 
was not a high opinion of my own purity that led 
me to adopt the opinions I have expressed, iii regard 
to man's capacity to do what God requires. For 
no former views of the subject ever exhibited my 
own moral imperfections in a light so odious and 
inexcusable, as those which are expressed in the 
preceding chapters. I may also add, that a view 
of my own imperfections, as they appear in this 
glass, has furnished one of the most trying objec- 
tions which I have had to encounter in the course 
of the examination. The more clearly my reason- 
ings evinced that every man's capacity to obey must 
be commensurate with his duty, the more vile my 
own disobedience and omissions of duty appeared. 
But this result I have regarded as an argument in 
favor of the truth of Ihe doctrine, and not of its 
incorrectness; and as a reason why I should pursue 
my inquiries, rather than as a reason why I should 
desist. 

The more I hav6 reflected and inquired, the more 

I have been convinced, that men do not and cannot 

see their sins in all their odiousness, while they 

imagine that God never gave them a capacity com- 
. 21 
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mensurate with his requirements, or that he has 
constantly required more of them, in their fallen 
state, than he has given them a capacity to per- 
form. I have also been convinced, that when men 
look at their oiSences through the popular mirror — 
of having been bam vnth a nature wholly sinful, by 
which they were rendered unable to do all thai Ctod 
requires, they must necessarily have incorrect views 
not only of sin, but also of God's requirements, and 
even of his character. For the correctness of these 
remarks I think I may safely appeal to the con- 
science of every intelligent and unprejudiced 
Christian. 

I am not acquainted with a better method of 
coming at the truth in this case, than that of fairly 
inquiring what must be the efibct should an earthly 
parent adopt the policy which has so commonly 
been ascribed to God. What would be thought of 
a father, who is supposed knowingly to require 
more of his children than they have a capacity to 
perform? and what would be thought of his pre* 
cepts ? Would he not be deemed impolitic, unrea- 
sonable, and even cruel? Would not his precepts 
be deemed abominable ? And is it not certain that 
the disobedience of his children would be regarded 
as in a great degree excusable — and so far excus- 
able as the father's precepts transcend their capa- 
city ? Shall we then dare to ascribe such a char- 
acter, such a policy, and such odious precepts to 
our heavenly Father ? 

It has been a principal object in what I have 
written, to vindicate the character of God against 
such an imputation, as has been implied in the 
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popnlar creed; and to exhibit his character and- 
conduct in a light less reproachful and more lovely. 
Let it however be understood, that I do not im- 
pute to any of my fellow Christians the intention of 
reproaching their Maker. They doubtless imagine 
that he has reasons for the conduct which their 
opinions ascribe to him; reasons that are concealed 
from their view, and above human comprehension. 
Still I believe that their opinions are reproachful to 
God and injurious to themselves. Indeed I have 
not a doubt that thousands of them would deem it 
slander should others impute to them such a manner 
of treating their children as they ascribe to God. 

The Messiah, in reference to his own moral pre- 
cepts, said — *^ My yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light." But if it wore a correct opinion, that 
under the gospel dispensation more is required of 
men than they have a capacity to perform, what 
Peter said of circumcision, in the council of the 
apostles at Jerusalem, ipight be said of the gospel 
precepts. We might justly say of them, that they 
are ** a yoke which neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear." For such surely is the character of 
every precept which' transcends the capacity of the 
agent to whom it is addressed. Let the ministers 
of religion then do all they can to eradicate such 
dishonorable thoughts of God and his gospel. 



N. B. Since writing the preceding pages I have 
had opportunity to examine Dr. B.'s Sermon on 
Dependence and Free Agency. Some examination 
of that sermon is contained in what I have written 
under the title of Revieto of the Progress of Opinion. 
It is very probable that many ideas in this MS. are 
repeated in the Review. This could not be avoided 
while each MS- was considered as a distinct and 
independent work. 
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